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CHATS ABOUT BOOKS. 


GEOROhJ ELTOT. 

The acliievcmcnts of two women, our conlcmporaries, 
lavc dispelled some venerable fullaeies respeeting the 
jcope and faculty of the feminine intellect. Thcin-esump- 
aon, doubtless, remains in force that a less Avide and 
•igorous training, whose defects are not corrected butae- 
;entcd by the subsequent exercise of functions relatively 
CAV and narroAV, must tend to eri])|)le, and in some 
lirections paralyze, the constructive forces of the mind, 
t is likewise possible, if Ave may argue from analogy, 
hat particular mental aj)titudes, or incapacities, may be 
ntenslficd by inheritance in a given sex. In this sense, 
herefore, it is still reasonable to speak of special laws 
dlich govern the intellectual Avork of Avoman. But 
hese laAvs, which have sometimes been deemed inflexible, 
re now seen to bo the afiirmancc of mere tendencies, 
'hich may be counteracted and largely oyercome by 
le expansive pressure of remarkable dynamic qualities 
id an exceptional personal experience. This we know, 
acause George Sand and, in a somewhat more decisive 
ay, George Eliot, have done some of the very things 
hich, it was supposed, women could not do. 

1 .1 
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If we accept the general verdict of men we shall admit 
that women' had never until the present century attained | 
higli excellence oji the liighcr levels of art. They had ^ 
given ns clover letters, like Madame de Sevigne, shrewd : 
relleetions on life and books, like Madame do Staiil, 
character sketches, carefully drawn, but pale in e<dor, 
and adjusted to a narrow canvas, like Miss Austen. 
But they had never produced a tlrama or an (‘pio poem. 
Neither had tliey shown themselves competent to execute 
that elaborate and comprehensive work of art to which 
Fielding gave consummate form, and which, partially 
divested of the atmospliere of humor with which he 
clothed it, and informed with a more serious spirit, 
might fitly bo called (he modern epic. Some thirty years 
ago, however, appeared a woman who, within the hori¬ 
zon of an English vicaragi', brought to bear an intuitive 
discernment and a power of dramatic sjnthesis which, 
transferred to a wider theatre, might have created a large 
picture of human life. Tot Charlotte Bronte was but 
the precursor of (reorge Eliot, and can only be said t( 
have domonstraied that a great female norelist was i 
possibility. 

At the time when Mrs. Lewes published “Adam Bede," 
the conception of the novel popularly held in England 
had lost somewhat of the organic unity and sympietry 
which Fielding gave it. Conspicuously as Dickens am' 
Thackeray outshone the elder novelist in specific lino 
of excellence, it would be not less idle to compare'thei 
narratives with “ Tom Jones ” in respect of coherenc' 
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cumulative evolution than to coni])are one of Shnkc- 
eare’s play.s with a Greek tragedy. These masters of 
&ny and patho.s were perfectly alive to their own sliort- 
piings, and did not dispute tlie soundness of the prin- 
f»les to which they failed to conform, [''or what are the 
adameutal la.w.s of the novel as laid down hy the ex- 
Bplar whom they never wearied of extolling? 'I'hat 
ijs sjiecics of composition, like the drama, must ho 
lilt upon a skeleton of strong and well-coni]iacted ))lot, 
id that the outward texture must repn-diiee nota class, 
Icoterie, or eccentric social tyjies, hut hrotid human 
fcture in it-i miiitifarious iispccts. ^Moreover, the 
ivel, as yielding conceived it, had one mark of de¬ 
rive dilTerciiee from the drama, that it contemplated 
|e slow ami graduati’d devciopment of character under 
le .shaping of circumstances and I lie growtii and recoil 
Kliassions. On the other haml, what Ic.ssons and criti- 
|8m.s might be interjected by way of jirologuc and in- 
ftrlude, what spirit, whether of mirth or sadmss, of 
perfieial tolerance or contempt, or of earnest (piestion- 
and synijiatliy, would j)(T\ade the ndioJe, would be 
iermined by the iiislc and f/uaJ/ty of Iho individual 
feist. It is doubtless true that one man’.s commentary 
lay be more precious than anotlicr’s text, ai^d it is like- 
fisc ^probable that some creations of Thackeray and 
|ickens arc niched more securely in the memory even 
aan “Parson Adams;” nevertheless the fact remains 
lat wo commonly find ourselves dwelling less on v^hat 
heir actors’ do than on what the author says of them. 
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and tliat a single chapter or page may bo taken up at 
random -without a painful sense of dislocation. That 
this is so may ho accounted a signal tribute to the con¬ 
stant charm of the novelist’s style, but it manifestly im¬ 
pugns tlio perfection of his narrative as a coherent 
artistic structure. TIic truth is, we cannot help tliink- 
ing of Dickens or Thackeray as far brighter and more 
doliglitful tlian any one of their books, whereas Fielding 
lies buried bcneal.li his greatest work, like an Egyptian 
king beucatli his i)yramid. 

But those principles of dramatic narrative which the 
young writer who named herself George Eliot found 
partially obscured in England were still paramount in 
France. Indeed, the astonishing fruits wliich their ap¬ 
plication produc('d in the hands of Bal/ac fixed the laws 
of the novel so rigorously that even such spirited, viva¬ 
cious histories as those of Erckmann-Chatrian are now 
assigned to a distinct category. Nor is it doubtful that 
George Sand bad contributed not a little to enforce cor¬ 
rect artistic form. She is almost always successful in 
weaving a consistent, progressive plot, which, like a 
Latin sentence, shall hold back its meaning till the end, 
and the action of her femare characters under the play 
of motives and the pressure of events is often evolved 
with a sustained, deliberate touch which in a feminine 
writer was unprecedented. Her portraits of masculine 
nature, however, are less life-like, and she seems to have 
painted vividly only the many phases of her own experi¬ 
ence, and those somewhat numerous types which came 
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under her close personal observation. She hini not Bal¬ 
zac's faculty of deciphering a whole biography from a 
word, a glance, a gesture; and lienee the middle and 
background of her canvas are iicojilod with shadows, and 
the long catalogue of licr works cannot 2 )retend to the 
title which Balzac not unreasonably gave his own, the 
Comedic humaine. 

A comjiarison of George Eliot with Balzac might not 
occur to those who classify writers by their spiritual in- 
llucnce, yet it is jicrtincnt, and the ])oints of concord 
arc not less suggestive than the iioints of contrast. 
Thus, in Balzac’s rijicst iicrformanccs each incident 
serves not merely to iiroject or unfold character, but is 
seen immediately, or subsequently, to be one of the piv¬ 
ots of the story. A like economy of materials is notice¬ 
able in “ Scenes of Clerical Life,’’ as ivell as in George 
Eliot’s later books. Again, her actors, like those of the 
French novelist, arc introduced in much the same way 
as they arc made known to us in actual life, with cursory 
outward observations sufficient to frame a jirovisional 
judgment which further acquaintance will complete or 
modify. Neither arc lay figures common on her stage, 
even subordinate jicrsons as a rule being presented in 
clean, firm outline. The range of charaetc*- which she 
thus’ inteiqirets is too wide to have been gained by tho 
study of living representatives, and implies the possess¬ 
ion of that species of divining-rod which is one of the 
least common of human gifts. Finally we seem to dis¬ 
cover in “Middlemarch” and “Daniel Deronda”— 
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dealing as they do with social grades and environments 
very different from those encountered in “ Silas Mamer ” 
and “The Mill on the Floss,” and yet different from 
each other—a distinct purpose to produce in the aggre¬ 
gate of her works an exhaustive picture of contemporary 
life. In all these resjiccts, taken together, it will scarcely 
be disputed that no English novelist has approached so 
closely to the author of “ Scenes do la Vie FarisienneV' 
As an artist, then, George Eliot aims, not unsuccess¬ 
fully, to continue the traditions of Fielding and Balzac. 
Some of the latter’s faults, too, she not only shares, but 
may bo said to emphasize. He was over-fond, for 
example, of parading recondite learning, which, it is 
known, had to be crammed for the occasion ; and, while 
Mrs. Lowes’ acquisitions arc iinquestionably of a more 
solid kind, she is by no means free from pedantry. 
Balzac, however, for the most part, confines his display 
of erudition or of technical knowledge to the initial 
portion of his story, and sometimes may justify himself 
by the necessity of creating a specific framework and 
atmosphere; but when the plot is fairly under way, and 
the characters on the stage, he rarely frustrates- his 
central puiqiose of lucid, forceful exposition by resorting 
to metaphows or allusions not capable of instant and 
general comprehension. On the other hand, wo have 
noted many instances in “Middlemarch ” and “Daniel 
Deronda ” where, at eritical junetures of the narrative, 
the grasp of the author’s thought is thwarted for the 
ordinary reader by somewhat fantastic references to 
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mediaBTal or ancient literature. No one, of course, 
would attribute to George Kliot any of the foolish 
motives which arc usually associated with jicdantic writ¬ 
ing, but we mean to say that she overrates the average 
culture of her audience; which is a mistake no loss 
serious than for an actor to ])ilch the voice too low. 
Another familiar criticism of llalzac is levelled at his 
passion for analysis, how men, certainly, have tracked 
the windings of motive with a more ruthless persistency 
and unerring scent, bnt t o the lamscious possessor of such 
])o\vcrs the chase is apt to seem of more consc(|nenoo than 
the game. But in this form of self-indulgence Balzac 
preserved a certain timeliness and j)ropricty, reserving 
his more dainty and jiatieut manipulations for moments 
of susi)ensc and ](reparation, for moods of doubt and 
vacillation, and contenting himself with swift, firm 
strokes at the critical stages of tlic.action, or in the 
projection of strong feeling. George Eliot is not 
equally circumspect. More th.an once in “ Daniel De- 
ronda,” for c.vainple, when our sym[)atliies have been 
intensely wrought upon, wo are suddenly called to take 
part in an operation which is as unwelcome as vivisec¬ 
tion. Elsewhere, too, when analysis is in order, it is 
performed with an elaborate thoroughne.'* which par¬ 
tially defeats its end, since in the multiplied flashings 
of the dissecting knife we lose sight of the slender 
filaments and nci-vc-ecntres we were asked to scrutinize. 
Many of her pages thus devoted to an exhaustive moral 
anatomy would have been compressed by Balzac into 
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paragraphs, and doubtless much careful work' would 
thus have been saerificed. But the reader’s mind would 
have retained a more distinct impression, and is not 
this a test of art ? 

If wo pass from technical ([ualitics of workmanship 
to the moral atmosphere of her books, and the spiritual 
nobility embodied in certain characters, we find George 
Eliot moving on a plain attained by few English novel¬ 
ists, and certainly not by Balzae. There is in the Come¬ 
dic humainc no goodness in tlie sense of lofty prin¬ 
ciples consciously self-imposed and nobly fruitful. You 
encotmter kindly, unsellish instincts, maternal yearn¬ 
ing, filial affection, paternal devotion, and not seldom 
amorphous goody creatures moving sluggishly in the 
grooves of harmless habit, and who serve as foils to 
brilliant villains. But the clever i)eoplc arc always bad, 
and either Balzac’s intuitive perceptions were sometimes 
dulled by rooted sccjiticism, or he never had the good 
fortune to meet such men as Deronda and Eelix Holt, 
or such women as Eomola or as Dorothea in “Mfddle- 
march.” On the other hand, in George Eliot’s world 
all the robust, well-i)oised, regnant natures are sooner or 
later enlisted on the side of worth and purity and of 
tnithful, helpful living; as if to her mind the tremen¬ 
dous leavening influence of right-wishingminoritics were 
the oho supreme sign of 2 >owcr in history, and as if she 
could not imagine a sound, strong intellect not yielding 
ultimate acceptance to those principles of sympathy and 
soU-control which formulate the wisdom and aspiration 
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of the race. In conformity with her view of tho laws 
which govern the gencsiKS and collision of moral forces, 
her vicious, egotistical persons are always weak, and in¬ 
variably succumb in llic end to tlic defeat or failure 
whit'll awaits weakness. It is imjiossihlc to conceive of 
teaching more diametrically oiiposed to Balzac’s, whoso 
fifty volumes are so many sermons enforcing the gospel 
of self-seeking. We need not say that proofs and 
vouchers for the correctness of his doctrine were easily 
marshalled by one who considered a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith a more authentic measure of success 
than the seri]>tural alternative. 

'J'herc are ]irobably no depths like those of remorse in 
\ men sincerely wishful of better things, and therefore a 
^ writer whose path lies along the heights has yet ample 
oeca.sion to fathom the profundities of human nature. 
It is certain that as wc follow George Eliot’s portrayal 
of life in its fundamental and interior relations, wc are 
startled by a seme of comprehensiveness and penetration 
^ with'which few writers in tin's century have impressed 
\ lis. We may' know life, indeed, intensively, through 
I the exhaustive study of a few iy])es, and yet want tho 

i * knowledge of its outward and transient aspects, tho 
ovancscent.moods, ideals, standards, tho ma«ncrs, habits, 
fashions, which make up the livery of a particular ago, 
and which must needs be familiar to the novelist who 
aims to bo in some sort the mirror of his time. How far 
George Eliot is conversant with this superficial lore wo 
I are only beginning to discover, since on a cursory glance 
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her earlier works seemed to be bounded by one horizon 
—that of the humbler classes in the English community. 
Looked at more narrow!}", they reveal important 
differences in this respect, one book, for examido, 
dealing with the agricultural lal)orcr, and another 
with the artisan of large manufacturing centres. 
Again, in “Middlcmareh,” we had a presentation 
of the middle class in a dull provincial town, 
while in “Daniel Deronda” the social environment 
assigned to the foremost persons is that of the aris¬ 
tocracy. 

In this latest story the unfolding of character is man- 
* aged with more than usiral skill, and there are many 
evidences of intense sympathy on the ]iart of the author 
with her work. The nucleus of the book is the funda¬ 
mental antithesis in rcsi)ect of conduct and destiny be¬ 
tween two natures at bottom ecpially generous, but of 
which one has l)ecn warjicd and narrowed by liabitual 
indulgence, the other braeed and expanded by a sense of 
bereavement and isolation. TIic early planted conviction 
of illegitimate birth might have been'expected to engen¬ 
der bitterness .and resistance, but with- Deronda it had an 
opposite effect. “As his mind ripened to the idea of 
tolerance toward error, ho lialntnally linked the idea 
with his own silent grievances; ” and again, “ the sc-nse 
of an entailed disadvantage, the deformed foot doubt¬ 
fully hidden by the shoe, makes a restlessly active spirit¬ 
ual yeast, and easily turns a self-centred, unloving nature 
into an Ishmaelite. But in the rarer sort who presently 
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see their own frustrated claim us one among a myriad, 
the inexorable sorrow takes the form of fellowshii), and 
. makes tlie iniaginatio?i tender. Deronda's early wakened 
suseo]>tibility, charged at first with ready indignation 
and resistant pride, had raised in him a premature 
reflection on certain (piestionsof life ; it had given a bias 
to his conscienee, and symjiatliy with certain ills and a 
tension of resolve in eerfain directions which marked 
him off from other youths much more than any tedents 
he posscssc'd.” Thai, on tlic other band, G wcndolcn, the 
heroine, is ncjt likely to be ])ationt under crosses, and 
will jerobidfly marry for money the inslant she is threat¬ 
ened with ])riva(ions, is foreshadowed in the earlier 
pages. “■ The implicit confidence that her destiny must 
be onec)f luxurious ease', where any troidclc that occurred 
would be well clad and jirovided for, had been stronger 
in her own mind than in her mamma’s, bciag fed there 
by her ycjuthful hlcjod and (hat sense of superior claims 
which made a large part of her consciousness.” Most 
readers w'ill find it difficult to jcify this young lady, who 
ih her matrimonial venture had mneh amjcler reason 
them most of her sex to know' what she was doing, and 
in whose suhscc|uent career stands forth the awkward 
fact that, being in love wdth another man, sjie allows her 
husband to drowm. It is not surprising that Deronda 
should pity her, since he is r.ajcidly fcdling in love with 
Gwendolen before the advent of Mirah, a Jewess and, 
sup6rficially at least, a much more charming person. As 
might be inferred from the title, the main interest of 
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the novel is centred in Daniel Deronda, who, under the 
shaping of personal disappointment and generous action 
on hchalf of others, develops energies and qualities 
■vvliieh would have been utterly thrown away in the role 
of an English country gentleman. Our sense of the fit¬ 
ness of things demands a larger field for him, and we 
therefore share his satisfaction when he turns out to be 
a Jew—that is, to belong to a race with whom and for 
whom an earnest, large-minded man may find something 
positive and urgent to do. 

On the humor which relieves and lightens the dominant 
seriousness of the book we do not need to dwell. There 
arc gleams and flashes of it from many subordinate char¬ 
acters, but the thread of comedy is chiefly sustained by 
Dcronda’s supposed uncle. Sir Hugo Mallingcr, by Hans 
Mcyriek, a i)ainter, and by Parson Gascoigne. The mo¬ 
tives of this mundane yet worthy ecclesiastic arc set 
forth with the dry, incisive, and perfectly good-temiicrcd 
irony of which George Eliot seems to have the secret. 
On the whole, more sjiacc is give in “Daniel Deronda” 
to the levities and gayctics of life than in the other novels 
of this Avriter. 

As an artistic stoiy, framed in strict accordance Avith 
the laws of form, neither of George Eliot’s latest works 
need'shrink from comparison Avith the great masterg of 
narrative Avhom we have named above. As a reflex of 
contemporary manners, “ Daniel Deronda ” covers a 
broader canvas than “ Middlemarch,” but it is no less 
painstaking and true, and few men probably, whatever 
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their creed or scliool, will rise from a perusal of the story 
without an iniprossiou strong upon them Unit tliis world 
is not Vanity Fair, as Balzac and Thackeray paint it, 
but a place of labor and endurance, w'hero he is wisest 
and haiipiest who recognizes and fulfils his duty. 



VICTOR HUGO. 


I. DRAMAS. 

Thjj appcaraDCO of a ugav and revised edition of Vic¬ 
tor Hugo’s dramas directs attention to the scope and 
(piality of the author's achicvcmenls in that direction. 
Although tlic prestige of the lyric ])oet and tlie novelist 
have in some degree obscured earlier triumphs in 
anothei’field of art, yi't it is certain that the plays which 
Hugo wrote some forty years ago did for a time 
illumine the French stage M-ith gleams of its former 
glory. Moreover, they have heen reiiroduced, in one 
form or another, in libretto, translation, or paraphrase, 
by the great thcati'cs of the world, in London, St. 
Petersburg and Mew York. 

Perhaps no young author has suffered more than 
Hugo from the dithculties and prejudices which beset 
the stage. Announcing himself as an innovator, he 
was, of course, proclaimed an outlaw. Splendid names, 
beloved traditions, revered canons of art, were invoked 
against him, until an outraged public opinion seconded 
a suspicious Covernment and inspired a truculent press. 
He began by a declaration of war and printed “Crom¬ 
well.” Official bureaus, college lecture halls, diwing 
rooms and coffee houses were scandalized by the prin¬ 
ciples of dramatic art put forth in the preface and elab- 

14 
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orated in the play. The Latin quarter, lioweverj 
swarmed with partis-an.s of the lieivsy, and the dijeetor 
of the Odt'on was persuaded to otferhis theatre to Hugo. 
‘‘Amy Eobsart " was acted and failed. Next the ]ioet 
wrote '• Clarion do Lornio’’ and submitted it to the 
Theatre I'raneai.'^. It ran the gaunllet of the com- 
,niiUee, and thereiiiion wa.s .strangled by an interdict. 
But Hugo was indomitable, and .soon bad a fourth 2)iece 
ready. Hitherto hi.s oiiponents bad eoiitentcd them- 
Selve.s Avitb skil•mi^h and amlmsh, but the tirst rejne- 
Bcntation of “ Hernanigave the signal of pitched bat¬ 
tle. I’rovisioned Avith sau.sage.s imd bre.ad, the students 
faithful to Hugo mustered early in the field. Longhair 
and inalt.ed beard.s, Avild eyes, catcalls and sav.age yells 
affrighted the i)ro])ricties of the pl.-iee, while flaming 
^aistcoat.? and ragged trousers, coat.s and hats of every 
tpoch and .shaj)e confronted and astoni.shod the suave 
riegance of Paris, fsiich contests liaAe but one result. 
Snthusiasm infects tlie critic, the pit electrifies the 
io.xes. “Hernani” secured for the moment all the 
riumph its author could desire, and the romantic drama 
uined a foothold on the stage of Eacine. 

In the next year, moreover, the Government of Charles 
^ix AVfis overthrown, and the play (“ Mariot^dc Lormo”) 
'hioh had inovoked,its censure, Av.a.s Avclcomed at the 
'ortc Saint-Martin. These victories Avero encouraging 
at not conclusive, and the dramatic Luther had yet 
luch work to do. It Avas still, in fact, an open question 
'hethertho novel heresy Avould end in schism or in 
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smoke. Two years later “ Le Eoi s’Amuse ” was in re¬ 
hearsal at the Comoilie Franejaise, and again the \iteraiy 
reactionists massed their forces to repel the iiitrndei-. 
An intrigue, hatched at the side scenes, reached minis¬ 
terial circles, and the piece was stf)pped after one night’s 
performance ; whereuiiou the author sued the thcijtrc, 
and indirectly iru])cachcd the conduct of the Govern¬ 
ment. The courts rejected his claim. He hastened to 
complete “ Lnci’eco Borgia,” and appeal to a different 
tribunal, 'riie new jday was produced at the Porto 
Saint-Martin, and tumultuous applause proclaimed the 
vei’dict of the people. 

Tn the following year “Angelo” took possession of 
the Conn'slio Fratu;aise ; but the devotees of tra¬ 
dition, baited in their last stronghold, turned once more 
at bay. The Society of the Theatre Fran(;ais had bound 
itself to enact the works of Hugo so many times a year. 
It broke the contract. Obsolete rules were resuscitated 
to embarrass the author, and the claque was instructed 
to hiss him. Actresses whose robust vigor lent to other 
roles a spurious vitality w'ere ostensibly made ill by the 
recurrence of the detested novelties. The poet wvas 
at length compelled to sue for a mandamus and dama¬ 
ges against the company. But meanwhile a silent revo¬ 
lution had been effected in public opinion. Tlie Tribu¬ 
nal of Commerce sustained both his demands. The 
matter was carried to a higher court, but the decree was 
affirmed. The fight was over. Envy and prejudice 
might continue to sneer, but henceforth despaired of 
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stifling Hugo. The 'conscientious artist now became a 
prosperous man. Like Corneille he bad written for 
bread, but, unlike Corneille, ho had never sacrificed con¬ 
victions to necessities. AVc may fairly say that if the 
father of French ti-agody had evinced the resolution and 
self-coulidence of Hugo, the Cid ” would liave had 
worthy companions, and .such a direction would have 
been im])artod to the Gallic stage as miglit have led 
Eacine to consecrate his delicate genius to elegies and 
lyrics rather than dramas, and jK'nnitted Voltaire to 
profit by the hints he gleaned from Shakespeare. 

The jjopular play of ‘‘Euy Bias’’ was jire.sented in 
1837, and during tin! five ensuing years the dramatist 
was silent. At Icnglli to tlu' Tln'atre Framgiis, which 
had so often slighted and betrayed liiin, he gave his mas¬ 
terpiece, “ les Burgraves.’’ 'I’liis was his last drama. 
Since 1842 Victor Hugo luis abandoned the theatre for 
the tribune of the novelist. Tie had persuudeil a city 
to become his aiulienee, and it is searcedy hyperbole to 
say that he now persuades a world. 

'To gauge the j)Ower and a]i]ireeial,e the innovations 
of Hugo, considered as a dramatic poet, we have to 


recall the crced.s and opinions which govenioi^yPlris 
at his dihul. It was a period of react ioi^ .tllie .Ijj'itff 
and bitter day of Charles I)ix. .wlS>'had.?tllbught 

and legislated for one- IndLiSf Hnro^S<!’s<!emc^ilb'''’'‘jialjl 

ioi^ifitioas of ' tlitDil^Mw: 


retained neither laws ^TWfctioas oi ' 

The ’city which had worsl^joefl.lil^beaiyl^si^ck with 
Eobespierre, and summonctW Pope f||^^ip|iJfepoleon, 
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now cowered before the voice of bigotry and prescrip¬ 
tive right. The Polignac Ministry did not hesitate to 
proclaim a cynical indifference for iniblic opinion 
which even Choiscul would liavc disguised, tlie Cliurch 
clamored for a censorship which would have strangled 
the Encyclopaedists, while the courts of law betrayed 
precedent to policy with a supple compliance W'hich 
Louis Quinze would have sought in vain from the old 
Parliament of Paris. Precisely as the political upheaval 
had resurrected the principle of caste, the social recoil 
determined a literary reaction. That solf-disscction of 
Jean Jatapics, whichhad once impressed a painful lesson, 
only alarmed and sickened 1 lie tender stomachs of the day. 
The wholesome reforms and bold method of Diderot’s 
drama now became a butt and byword to charlatans who 
tricked by rule. The pulpit had (juite forgotten the accents 
of Bossuct’s courtly sincerity, while the tribune would 
have quaked beneath the temperate speech of the G ironde. 
And, finally, the press, reduced to choosing between a 
bribe and a gag, found all novelties dangerous, and merit 
in everything old. In a word, thought stagnated ; her 
artci’ies were choked ; only a thin and sluggish current 
crawled backward along shrunken veins. What hope 
was left to-dramatic art, misled by unsound methods, 
poj’plexed by arbitrary distinctions, haunted by the 
memory of an echo, the shadow of a shade 1 
y There were divers iron rules which cramped the en¬ 
ergies of the French dramatist, but, above all, he was 
enjoined to respect the so-called unities. A glance at 
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those dethroned dcs^jots may be iiermittcd, for so long 
as men read Greek tragedies at school, and sec Freiicli 
tragedies enacted, the ghost of the old quarrel is likely 
to revisit the stage. 

In tile history of letters there is no more impressive 
instance of the mental paralysis induced by a shallow 
and servile learning than the subjection of the French 
drama to the unities of time and jdace. Following Boi- 
leau with unequal steps, duties who naid Seneca in 
French and Aristotle in a Latin translation ])re.sumed to 
interpret Athenian art and regulate their country’s. 
They proclaimed Aristotle, an oracle, forgetting that the 
keenest cj'csight is confined by its horizon, and that he 
certainly was not infallible who submitted the cftects 
of art to the mierosco})e of utility. They seem to have 
overlooked or ignored the fact that the (ireek tragedies 
themselves sometimes violate their ])rctended laws. In 
the “ Eiimenides,” for instance, Orestes Hies from Del¬ 
phi to Athens, and the “Agamemnon” ojtens with the 
beacon fire which announces the downfall of 'I'roy, 
while in the course of the piece the King has completed 
his voyage from the Ilcllcspont to Argos. Altogether 
too timid to dream of correcting, or even verifying their 
master’s dicta, the censors of the French’stage were 
ready enough to pervert them. Aristotle had merely 
noted the historical fact that most dramas of his day 
happened to observe certain limits of time and place. 
To inquire, however, whether this peculiarity was es¬ 
sential or accidental seems not to have occurred to men - 

, rv 
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who understood neither the functions of a chorus nor 
the mechanism of the Attic stage. But it is plain 
that under the. conditions of the modern theatre tlie 
fervor of popular enthusiasm and the gush of genu-. 
inc sympathy ignore the restrictions of their theory. 
We find it no tax upon him who has learned to love 
Desdemona in Venice to attend her to C}qirus, and 
easily as the Afritc in the Persian tale, “Hernani” 
transj)orts the entranced mind from the palace of 
Buy flomez to the tomb of Charlemagne. So, too, in 
“Goetz von Berlichingen” we gallop from city to 
castle and from month to month witli the reckless speed 
of his own troopers ; yet our interest, still untired, sits 
rooted behind the saddle. 

There is no doubt one sort of unity which any clear¬ 
sighted man wlio has witnessed a dozen plays recog¬ 
nizes quite as distinctly as the watchers on the critical 
Zion. The current phrases, aesthetic unity, unity of 
interest, of impression, of design, describe the same 
thing from different points of view. An effective drama 
undoubtedly must be coherent and determinate. It 
will neither perplex the judgment nor scatter the sym¬ 
pathies of an audience, but evolve a single catastrophe, 
decipher a central thought. No one would deny that to 
waft the imfigination across long intervals, lulling mean¬ 
while calculation and sustaining enthusiasm, may enhance 
the difficulty of the feat, but difficulty is a spur and not a 
wall to genius. It is clear, moreover, that a drama is not 
an episode; that a genuine unity of action implies, as Axis- 
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totle said, a beginning, a middle, and an end. In oilier 
words, great passions cannot be adequately conceived 
without a view of their development; but liow rarely 
is such perspective possible within the conijiass of a day 
or the limits of a single scene ! Ko doubt some frigid 
works may have owed eompaetness, but it is eipially 
certain that noble ]ilays have sacriliced vitality to (he fic¬ 
titious unities of place and time. Compare, for exam¬ 
ple, “Andromache” and “ Le Roi s’Amusc.” The 
action of Racine’s tragedy takes itlacc within thirty 
hours. Wo are shown at the outset four ]iassions 
wrought already to the ntt.i'rmost i>oint of tension. 
The headlong appetite of I’vrrbus is ready to spurn the 
most sacred obligations and insult his alliaiieed bride. 
On the other side, Orestes is swejit by a llaming sym¬ 
pathy toward treachery and murder. In Jlermionc 
wounded pride has tramiiled upon modesty and pity, 
while Andromache’s maternal tenderness is on the 
brink of self-immolation. Of course, the jioet knew 
that his audience would call these jiiissions to account, 
would instinctively demand their source and ]irovoca- 
tion. lie was aware that the heart docs not grow white 
hot in a single day, or without ample fuel, and accord¬ 
ingly a large part of tho tragedy is purely historical. 
The persons of the piece recount their wrongs and jus¬ 
tify their projects. The result is, we are move<l, but by 
no means electrified ; attention is secured, but not rap¬ 
port." It is otherwise in Hugo’s drama. The action 
covers several weeks, and the scene is often shifted. We 
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aro made to see the budding heart of Blanche interpret¬ 
ing its secret, and slowly learning to comprehend her 
woe. The cruel levity of Francis has leisure to fancy, 
to pluck, and discard a flower. Again, the rage and 
despair of Triboulct do not merely daze and startle, 
like the play of transient lightning, but rivet the gaze 
like the blazing passage of some comet. In a word, 
throughout the piece we watch the growth and catch 
the fire of passion. Does it not appear from this in¬ 
stance that even ilhision, which rigorous limitations 
were supposed to insure, may be lost in classic and 
favored in romantic jilays ? 

It was a remark of Schlogcl, which has been seized 
and expanded liy later writers, tliat even the literature 
of tlio Greeks is rather plastic tlian iiietorial, and his 
suggestion seems to tlirow some light on the whole 
method of their drama, as well as on the unquestionable 
tendency toward a unity of place and time. If we 
choose to admit that the Attic tragedy, yielding to a 
dominant instinct of Greek art, aimed rather at group¬ 
ing than perspective, we shall at all events under¬ 
stand its exclusive recourse to the bold outline and 
austere simplicity of Hellenic myths. Whatever wo 
may think qf this view of the Greek drama, it is coidain 
that the genius of romance languages obeys a different 
impulse, and prefers a broader argument. Her voice— 
if she would master us—must be freighted with our 
nearest hopes, and speak to our liveliest sympathies. It 
is probable, for instance, that an English audience 
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would liavo crowned Phrynichus, and not fined him, 
for tho effective stage treatment of a contemporary 
event. 

Grant, liowever, that it is ])ossiblo to find a modern 
theme whose seoj)o consents to tlie limitations of classic 
rule, tho second canon ot French critics struck at tho 
root of right method. Instea<l of applying gyvc.s, like 
the pseudo unities, it communicated a taint ; or ratlier 
genius under their hands shared the fate of Aty.s, for a 
slavish devotion to the suave and tine mutilated virile 
art. To what should we attrihute the artiticial tone 
and dainty finish which distinguished the literature of 
the ancien regime? We cannot a.<crihc it to a .secret 
hia.s of the language inherited from that most artful 
and involved medium of thought, the written Latin, for 
the Castilian literature, which is by no means finical, 
rc|)roduce.s more faithfully the structure and idiom of 
the mother tongue. IS’either docs the inlliicnee of 
a court account for the ]>cr8istent tendencies of two 
centuries. Undoubtedly that inlluencc was profound. 
Art kissed the hand of i)atronagc, and not seldom 
wore her livery, while to literature .‘i modest station 
was allotted at the monarch’s levees, provided she 
wore the costume and manners of the ulace. Pen¬ 
sions nourished and an academy crowned the lucky 
favorites .of the hour. Versailles, indeed, flattered the 
tastes and foibles of Eacine, until the author of “ Es¬ 
ther^’ and “Berenice” consented to dignify in those 
Igures the widow Scarron and Louise do la Valliere. 
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But although the printing press seems essential to the 
absolute independence of letters, the forcing house of 
patronage has sometimes failed to stunt tlicir growth, 
or subdue their flavor. Calderon, for instance, was a 
courtier ; Chaucer was a protege of princes. Clearly 
the peculiarities of i)ersonal character, tlie attitude and 
pressure of individual minds, which some sociologists 
would have us disregard, arc factors indispensable for 
the solution of many problems. But for the weight of 
Shakespeare's authority, for exa’i , the correct and 
scholarlike Johnson might have turned the scale against 
Mai'Iow'c and Flet(4icr, and, as it was, he held liis own 
for almost a century. So, too, had Kegnier lived to 
contest the su])rcmacy of lel.ters he would scarcely have 
suffered Malherbe and the pedants to chastise the grace¬ 
ful nonchalance of Ilonsard, and aflix that stamp of 
preciseness and propriety which has cramped the strings 
of the French lyre, tlnqucstii^nably the classic literature 
of France caught much of its elegance and polish from 
the court wliich fostered it, but it finally and utterly 
succumbed to the controlling charm of Boilcau’s iiemeil 
and the chisel of Racine. Of the drama at least this 
may be said, for it w'as long the creed of Frenchmen 
that Eficinc had given tragedy a perfect and immutable 
form—that she left his hands a flawless statue which his 
successors might multiply by casts, but were not to 
dream of tooling. A glance at the poet’s life will best 
interpret the spirit of his work. As sympathetic as 
Goldsmith, and almost as shy as Hawthorne, his sensi- 
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tive and pensive nature carfy soiiglit a refuge from tlio 
fame wliicii, in iiis brief career of courtier, had occa¬ 
sioned some hours of rapture and many tears. His 
liome long withheld him from the Iheatrc, and in the 
bosom of domestic joys jjoaco healed and religion com¬ 
forted a heart which seems to have been bruiseil and 
frightened by the shocks and clamors of (ho world. 
Now, bestow on such a man such a mentor as Boileau, 
place him for a season in the atmosphere of Versailles, 
and you may ca'-’’ '.aq the posture of his mind, and 
forecast his method. , Himself of a cautions temper, 
and tutored by the PVench Addison, Ihmine owed it to 
the stubborn lire of a creative genius that his j)lays were 
not as frigid as “ Cato.” But although Boileau could 
not clip his pupil’s wings, he could, and did, direct his 
course. “Leave,” you can hear him say, “to rude 
Shakespeare and Moorish Ckaldcron their sublime (lights 
and falls. Choose for (by safer realm the tableland of 
the beautiful, unvexed by the grotescpio and trivial 
aspects of common life, unshadowed by the giddy sum¬ 
mits, beset with so many dangers and so hard to scale.” 
Such counsels Racine would embrace with ardor, since 
they countenanced his tastes. Ar.J, in fact, everything 
was disposed to favor his treatment of the drama. Cor¬ 
neille had disavowed the impulse which had once led him 
toward the Spanish theatre, and renounced the promise 
of the Cid, so that no rival theories disputed and no tra¬ 
ditions embarrassed the stage. Even prejudice oncoxir- 
aged Racine, and he was destined to ennoble prejudice. 

2 
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In his earliest piece Eacme announced the principles 
of his art. Tragedy henceforward must look well to 
her gown, compose her features, and move with a meas¬ 
ured step. The troubles ami perjdoxities of domestic 
life, homely passions, vulgar griefs, are summarily ban¬ 
ished to comedy and farce. The argument and charac¬ 
ters must be. drawn from remote times, modern history 
being discarded, as wanting in perspective and in the 
mist and halo which are eonferrod by age. Greek 
myths and Roman chronicles will afford the safest 
themes, but lest their rugged lines and sombre color¬ 
ing oilend a polished taste, let thoni be softened and 
mellowed, so that the eye whicli is overawed by grand¬ 
eur may Itc won by delicacy. Some of the results of 
this method are amusing. Thus the savage fortitndo 
of Porus, by a curious anachronism, is tempered to a 
Christian resignation, and a tinge of Gallic gallantry 
refines the Roman features of tlic son of Vespasian. 
The stern spirit of a Hebrew virgin might prove forbid¬ 
ding, but she will be sure, it seems, to awaken sympathy 
when she is made to breathe the gentle piety of Port 
Royal. In like manner the stalwart forms of Achilles 
and Alexander will gain in grace W'hat they lose in 
majesty by kneeling to the tender passion. 

Of course the studied refinement and chastened pathos 
of such compositions required a language of their own— 
a sustained and careful diction, tolerably elastic, ni 
doubt, and sonorous, but modulated with nice precision 
and confined to a limited range. And accordingly, i 
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Racine’s style rarely startles or clectrilics, if its dignity 
is sometimes inappropriate, we may be sure it will never 
sliocli, and will • almost always i)lease. Whatever wo 
may think of his method, it is certain that llacinc 
exhausted its capacity of eliarm. Cireat critics like 
Boilcau proclaimed the beauty of liis ideal, and ap- 
pluadcd tho consummate realization. Minor critics, 
wliosc myoptic glance missed tlic plan and i)ro]ioii,i()ns 
of tho edifice, could at least decipher the elaborate 
frieze and admire tho mosaic, jiavenuml. Palace and 
boudoir loved him, and they love him still. It was 
shrewdly said of his tragedies, which have always been 
well received by the fashionable world, and by no other, 
that even in foreign countries they s<jmehow find their 
birth iilace. 

This was the model and these were the principles of dra¬ 
matic art which Victor Hugo found in jio.sscssion of tho 
French theatre. It was not in him to do them homage, 
for ho was truly a son of the century, and his spirit 
owned no kinship with tho laureates of the old regime. 
Passing part of his youth in Spain, and alwaysan ardent 
admirer of England, he had studied the romantic drama 
I in its birthplace and second home, and by comjiarison 
the classic tragedy of Franco appeared a false ipid frozen 
[thing. . Moreover, temperament conspired with training 
to shape the poet’s course. A glowing fancy and an 
eager heart had made Hugo’s youth lustrous and fruit¬ 
ful. Ho became a fervent and earnest man. While his 
nerves tingled with buoyant life and the blood ran lustily 

I 
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in his reins, he was not one to loiter and dream in a 
lotos land, or people with graceful shadows an artificial 
stage. Altogether too restless for reverie, realities alone 
had power to fire his sympathies. It is given to such 
men, through the crash and tumult of daily strife, to 
detect some flute-like notes of beauty, and while othorf 
seek a pathos distilled through ancient legend these 
have the skill to catch the fragrant balm as it oozes 
from the wounded bark. Those Avho, like Hugo, recog¬ 
nize a kind of priesthood in their function of poet hold 
truth always noble and elegance often false. All that 
which ojipressed Racine—the rush and scramble of in¬ 
terests, the Jostlings and tramjdings of the street, smoke 
of market and din of forum—cannot tease or cloud a 
robust and sunny spirit, and while delicacy cannot 
seduce, so even the ridiculous cannot dismay him; 
hence all the levities, humors, and follies which had 
been exiled by the tragic muse arc welcomed back by the 
apostle of romanticism to the French stage. In a word, 
Hugo’s method sought to win from nature her effects of 
light and shade. Like her, ho would compel the trivial 
to relieve or heighten the sublime. He will profit, too, 
by Regnicr’s hint that nonchalance is the refinement of 
artifice. ,And, finally, his canvas will disclose to us the 
Janus face and latent power of the grotesque, leagued 
on one side with terror and clinging on the other to the 
tendrils of pity. 

Thus, to seek concrete examples, we are made to feel 
an awful irony in the contrast of Triboulet’s cap and 
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bells with his scheme of Satanic vengeance. And, 
again, throughout the ])lay of “ Huy Bias ” the friction 
of an elaborate etiquette serves to chafe an cxj)losivo 
.passion. The trilling of Louis Treizo accentuates the 
anguish of Marion do Lornie, while tlie despair of 
her sombre lover is shar])ly r>rojectcd by a comrade’s 
heedless levity. During tlio su])i)er given in Ferrara, 
mirth and dalliance strew flowers in the j)ath of trea¬ 
son, and a jovial drinking song preludes a chant of 
death. So, under the shadow of fatality Which shrouds 
the fortress of the Burgraves, a knot of slaves amuse 
their misery with talcs and lively jests, 

Now, the sharp drawing and vivid tints which stamp 
Hugo’s characters are mirrored in his diction. Abru]>t 
transitions of stylo, a largo diversity of toties, variety in 
rhythm and cajsura, hel]) to di.scrinunate personal traits 
and emphasize posture or feeling. 'Po come to j)artieu- 
lars, his old men in conversation arc sometimes senten¬ 
tious, sometimes garrulous ; his young men now hsrvid 
and now volatile. The prattle of girlish innocence sounds 
in’ his scenes arch and confiding, while the words of 
mature women are made inqietuous and intense. To 
soldiers he lends the bluff .speech of bivouac and foray ; 
to lovers, melting accents of tenderness ar thrilling 
bursts of passion. He allots pertness to ladies’ maids, 
dignity to duchess and queen ; is careful to confine 
elegance to courts, and leaves the cottage its simplicity. 
Faith'ful, in brief, to the laws of real life, the voice of 
every person is flexible, not monotonous, matches the 
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sentiment of the moment, and soars or sinks through 
the gamut of emotion. 

After all, this was Shakespeare’s method, and needs 
no sponsor to English ears, but it was the mission of 
Victor Hugo to impart and endear it to France. The 
antique tragedy, which on Athenian soil was a genuine 
and noble growth, transplanted to a modern stage had 
become an anachronism and an absurdity; whereas that 
drama which, born and matured in romance languages, 
has been termed romantic, is native and alive. The 
wise scrutiny of Hugo lias sought to probe the open 
wounds of linmanity and listen to the throbbing lieavt, 
while the genius of Racine did little more than lay sweet 
garlands on a tomb. The romantic drama clierishes tlic 
naive sincerity of truth, and reveals her naked loveli¬ 
ness ; but it was the aim and boast of pseudo-classic 
tragedy to tutor her artless grace ^nd imprison in sump¬ 
tuous vestments the free lines of nature. Accordingly, 
docile to his teacher’s behest, the ]>atient style of Ra¬ 
cine weeded out every blemish and planted in the crev¬ 
ice a flower. On the other hand, with characteristic 
contempt for finical elegance, lingo gave to a prosaic 
date the initial lino of “ Cromwell.” 

Hugo wa^ destined in his role of iconoclast to confound 
the traditional distinction of stjdes. The French theatre 
had branded their admixture as treason to the principles 
of art; and our own stage has sometimes protested against 
the so-called irregular drama. Ben Jonson, for instance, 
would not countenance it. “Alexandre” and “Les 
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ideurs ” are not more dissonant in tone and treatment 
u “Sejanus” and “The Aluhemist.” It is plain, 
that Drydcn disapiirovod ot Shakes]learo’s variahle 
inner, and some professed partisans of the latter have 
letl to wliolly understand it. That hlendin}; of the 
live and gay, the ehiavoscuro of romantic drama, jiro- 
eds not only from a oonscions lidelily to natui'c’.s eon- 
asts and vagaries, but jierhaps also from li, secret drift 
id bias peculiar lo the sjiiril of modern life. Un- 
ouded elevation, nnelomh'd joy, were moods familiar 
nough to the Athenian ; but is it jiossiblo (o catch 
aoro than glimpses of (hem in modern .skies? On 
he other hand, is it possible to (ranslate into classic 
'jreek without a ]iara))hra,sc the com[de.v ideas (involving 
a backgi'ound and anlithe.si.'.) suggested by “earnesl.- 
ness” or‘‘sport’’? And why not ? Becansc the sen¬ 
sation of tlic moment was in a very lileial sense misiress 
of the Attic breast, whereas the almospherc of a (diri.s- 
tian world is surcharged with hojie end terror, and the 
senses arc in theory and tend to become in tact only ser¬ 
vants in the house of con.scicnce. We. may say that,, like 
the oaks of their Dodona, the majesty of antii|nc tragedies 
was rooted in repose, and that their sublimity had a 
background of serenity, like tliundcr from ‘i clear sky. 
It is.otherwise in Christian art. Faith and fatality 
checker the sober side of our drama with broken lights 
and shades. The poet’s watchful attitude and serious 
mien betray the tension of a spirit stung by high 
aspirings and environed by gloomy fears, and wo per- 
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ceive that, unrelieTed by gayety, the heart might snap * 
beneath the strain. Therefore it is that Hamlet is 
fain to seek in transient sallies a respite from stilling 
thought or to lull with fitful raillery his agony for 
Ophelia’s treason. 

Even on the cheerful side of our literature there arc ; 
traces of a like recoil. There is sunshine truly, but the; 
wind is sighing in the trees, and a rainbow chronicles 
the recent shower. In short, laughter which dimpled 
the Grecian cheek reveals the wrinkles of our modern i 
care-worn faces. The mirth of Attic comedy exhaled | 
the heedless joy of iiurcly sensuous existence, whereas 
the humor of Jacques, of Don Quixote, and of Moliere's 
Aristo, is distilled from melancholy, and the iiungcnt 
liquor betrays the source. Thus it happens that to in¬ 
terpret the Athenian character yon must supplement 
Sophocles by Aristophanes, while you may almost say 
that a single romantic drama (like “Hamlet” for iu- 
stance) in itself reflects the scope and exhausts the pos¬ 
tures of the modern mind. It seems probable that the 
composite manner of Shakespeare reproduced by Victor 
Hugo was not so much an invention or foible of the poet 
as an instinct of the time. 

Having indicated Hugo’s method, we need dwell but 
briefly on its fruits. An intuitive insight and a stern 
(almost a grim) sincerity were guarantees that most of his 
creations would be quickened with mitive fire. Should 
he select, for instance, for his protagonist a sinful but 
ardent soul, panting to redeem her shortcomings, he will 
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aot fill her mouth with eloquent apology, but goad her 
into action and bid her live licr misdeeds down. If it 
DC a gentle, pensive shape which haunts his memory, ho 
does not content himself with a kindly biography, but 
bids us dwell upon the winning features and mark the 
touching voice. Hugo has niudc some of the offspring of 
his brain our comrades and bosom friends. He may claim 
to hiive animated witli men and women a stage wliieh 
since Molierc’s dcatli had l)ecn surrendered to dreams 
and shadows. Through tlie haze which had for many 
years shrouded tlio French lho:itre, liis nervous and sincAvy 
forms push their Avay toward the light and com])el recog¬ 
nition. You will not refuse, for exami)le, to greet 
Rodolpho cordially, for he is Romeo’s cousin. Ray 
Gomez had perh.ijts derived from Moorish ancestors his 
sombre, Avakeful jealousy, and Ave, who knoAv Othc-llo, 
comprehend the pangs of a })roud .«]iirit pcrjdexed in the 
extreme. There, again, is Don Sallnstc, in “Ruy 
Bias,” Avho seems to stalk among the foremost of that 
cynical and ruthless creAv which allows Richard Crook¬ 
back and lago the merit of a bad pre-eminence. 'J'o our 
English eyes Don Caesar, in the same j)iece, seems more 
lifelike than Molierc’s wits, and should be not unwel¬ 
come to the merry board where Prince H 4 I and Biron 
clinl^ glasses with Mercxitio. And we doubt if any 
of Shakespeare’s heroes might challenge Avith more 
sovereign justice than Hemani the devotion of a wom¬ 
an’s 'lieart. In loyalty and tenderness, in love and 
in war, he is a true son of the Cid. On the other hand, 
8 * 
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although Triboulet is a careful study in morbid anatomy, 
Hugo’s genius has for the most part shunned grappling 
with profound and inoblcmatic natures like Eaust, Ham¬ 
let and Wallenstein. He soars highest in his latest drama. 
Prospero, Wolsey, and John of Gaunt had already por¬ 
trayed for us the noble dignity conferred by suffering 
and age, but avo can hardly refuse to recognize their 
peers in the yencniblo trio which controls the actions of 
“The Burgraves.” These august and massiA'O figures 
arc made to type with bold distinctness the rugged hon¬ 
esty, the ferocious independence, and the splendid aspi¬ 
ration of Germany under her great Suabian Emperor. 
The same struggle between license and order, savage 
virtues and Avise restraints, Avhich blazed forth for the 
last time under Maximilian, insj)ired Goethe’s famous 
play, but wo suppose that CA'on a candid German would 
acknoAvlcdge that “The Burgraves” is in every Avay 
superior to “ Goetz von Berlichingcn.” 

Love governs with paramount authority the plot of 
romantic drama. Indeed, c\oii Racine and his folloAvers 
were constrained to obey what seems the master impulse 
of modern life (at least as avc sec that life reflected in lit¬ 
erature), and give Greek and Roman bosoms a form of 
sentiment they rarely knew. But amid the classical scenes 
and persons of Racine love is felt to be an intruder and an 
impertinence, Avhereas in Spanish and English plays he 
is priest and king. To explain the prominence and ideal 
purity with which romance literature has invested the 
sexual affection might possibly involve us in an analysis 
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•lioso tides and currents whioli form the undertow of 
in a Christian Avorld. Without essaying to detiiie 
race the genesis of the complex modern passion, we 
r point out that Hugo is not content to plioto- 
ph a single })hase, hut diseriminates the sliai)es 
. lines which the sentiim'iit of love takes from 
racter and circumstance. He. allots, for instance, a 
.inet treatment and dilTerent oliject to the rank ni.vis 
ich has root iii apjictitc audio the noble yearning 
ichseems as inirc as prayer, lie makes the brimming 
(rt of youth lavish of blind devotion, wliile the lonely 
ps and sobered hopes of later life are shown to be 
teful for discriminative sympathy. Again, the 
men to whom Hugo ju-esents us seem able to feel 
0 and insjiirc it. Blanche in tlie “ Hoi s’Amuse ” is a 
atle being swayed liy every emotion and alive to all 
rid imjmlscs, resembling, in fact, Tennyson’s Elaine, 
m arc reminded of Burger's Lenorc in the smothered 
e and dreamy reverie of Spain’s (lernian Queen, and you 
-d that Buy Bias had cause enough to love the gracious 
ly whoso delicate sympathy and implicit faith go far to 
noble at once his person and his soul. Then, too, the 
Irothcd of Ilcrnani reproduces, warmed, however, an.d 
ftened, the features of Corneille’s masterpiece. Both 
0 Ca.stilians of blue blood, but Chimeiie is the typical 
panish heroine of whom Calderon might have dreamed, 
ona Sol the glowing woman whom the courtier-poet 
ight* have seen at the court of Philip III. But it is 
ipecially iu the drama of “ Angelo ” that two winning. 
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though opposite, feminine natures are contrasted with 
striking cfEect. Had Rodolpho, the hero of the piece, 
been younger in feeling and experience, we are made tc 
infer that La Tisbe’s sumptuous beauty and magnetic 
Titality would have compelled his worship; but the'spring- 
tide of his youth is past, and her charms are powerless to 
dim the mild imago of her rival. Caterina’s tenderness 
is veiled by a sweet timidity, and she has the fervor of 
Murillo’s virgins, chastened by their perfect modesty. 
But La Tisbe adds lustre to a ty2)c which the drama has 
often studied, being one of those erring, but generous, 
women whose faults accuse an ardent temperament 
rather than a perverted heart, misguided certainly and 
evil-starred, but not ignoble—like Adrienne Lccouvrcur. 
One does not know whether to envy more the poet or 
the audience who saw such artistes as Mile. Mai’s and 
Mine. Dorval interpret the heroines of “Angelo.” 

We cannot dismiss historical plays without a glance 
at the degree of fidelity with which they rcliect the tints 
and texture of their supposed times. We knoiv it is a 
nice rpiestion how far a dramatist should even try to re¬ 
produce the letter of history. But waiving that, nobody 
will concede to Hugo all the accuracy ho claims. In 
“ Cromwell,” particularly, there are numerous an¬ 
achronisms and some errors more material. For in¬ 
stance, a rdle in the plot is assigned to one Synderconib, 
who, as it happened, had previously died in prison. 
Again, Hugo makes Carr (Kerr), whom he calls an 
“ old sectary,” a bigoted partisan of the Long Par- 
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iament, and reiterates with some minuteness in the 
lotcs a statement of the text that in the rebellion of 
'.G 50 , “ Carr, seconded by Struchan, withdrew bis forces 
rom the Parliamentary camp.” He could scarcely sep- 
trate from that to which ho was never attached. It is 
iTcll enough established that this cross-grained fellow, 
Kerr, had raised some regiments in tlio West of Scotland 
for the Commission of Estates, and refused to join— 
not, of course, the English, whom he was in arms to 
oppose, but — his brother Scots under David licsly. 
Neither can we like the contrivance by Avhich, in Hugo’s 
drama, Cromwell aims to convert his installation into a 
coronation, and tilch, as it were, a crown wliich he had 
already solemnly declined. Huch underground ])rocc- 
duro would have galled the man’s haughty temper, and, 
irremediably affronted the Ifnglish j)coplc. 

The laborious research Avhich has commonly ]>rcceded 
the construction nf Hugo’s plays demonstrate.s, how¬ 
ever, a literary iutcginty which dramatists rarely dis¬ 
play, and we have touched some errors of detail only 
because the author asserts in prefaces and notes a punc¬ 
tilious exactitude to which few historians even can pre¬ 
tend. It appears to be the privilege of genius, as of roy¬ 
alty, to lavish largo gifts with a careless haijd, while it is 
rather the humble acquisitions derived not from nat¬ 
ure or fortune, but from severe toil, to which they point 
with satisfaction. Thus, Milton dwelt with peculiar com¬ 
placency on the learning which adorns the “Paradise Re¬ 
gained,” and the author of “ Childe Harold ” recalled 
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with especial fondness his dull paraphrase of the “ Ars 
Poetica.” So much is certain, tliat in Hugo’s dramas 
we breath the atniosj)hcrc and glow with the passions of 
their times. lie has approached, for example, the great 
Protector in the precise temper of dromwell’s Ironsides, 
a wholesome mixtiirc of naive sagacity and sober admi¬ 
ration, of candor and respect, equidistant from the 
resentment of Ludlow, the prejudice of Clarendon, and 
the hero-worship of Carlyle. Drawn from such a point 
of view, the portrait is instinct witli spirit, and delivers 
the lineaments of life. Talma, we arc told, complained 
to Hugo that he had played warriors and heroes, but 
never a. man. Had he lived, ho was to have acted 
Cromwell. 

It will scarcely he disputed, doubtless, tluit the central 
aim of the drama is purely testhctic. ^Nevertheless, the 
beauty which a dramatist aims to incarnate may bo at 
times a spiritual beauty, a beauty which su]q)Oses an ideal 
and implies inward adaptation—in short, arcllcxof moral 
perfection. Accordingly the creative i)Ower and ethical 
W'orth of a dramatist will often he found in nice propoiv 
tion. If only his art bo sufficiently incisive and vera¬ 
cious he has (i>crhaps against his will) pronounced a 
sermon. We can discern the intimate relation of art to 

f 

ethics within a certain field by contrasting Racine’s 
“Phedre” with Victor Hugo’s “Lucrece Borgia.” 
Both are fair women and syren-tongued; both are ca¬ 
pable of murder and of darker sins ; both invoke sym- 
pathy-T-let us see which commands it 1 Phfidre robes 
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brutish appetite. in soft and graceful fancies, and 
shcs a vile design behind a mask of sentiment. Slie 
oposcsto atone for a ruthless deoil by a tardy comiiunc- 
m and to shift the responsibility of guilt by cursing the 
complice who has anticipated her secret wish. In the 
,'atraeut of her illicit passion there was manifestly 
uch to soothe, and nothing to chafe the conscience 
Mine, dc Montespan. Oonsequenlly, the critics of 
crsailles protested that Kaeiiio bad, so to .speak, puri- 
'd Phedre. The truth is, the poet had washed her 
.strong acids—the cleansing kills. 'I’lie wicked woman 
’ Greek tragedy h.as shrunk to a guilty ghost. I’acine, 
f) doubt, was a good man as well as a great artist, but 
ironghout thi.s jiicce his method .seems to truckle to a 
erverted morality, and unquestionably engenders an 
bortive art. You feel that Phedro’s languors and rapt- 
res are the tra})pings of a filthy purpose, the weapons 
f cunning desire. And so, in .sjiite of her .smooth rhet- 
ric and A'ohement tears, she i.s revolting rather than 
itiable, meretricious and not beautiful. 

At the outset of Hugo’s drama, on the other hand, we 
re informed of the Borgia’s atrocities, yet from her cn- 
rance upon the stage she enlists a measure ol sympathy 
-and why ? Not because her beauty captivates some cn- 
i'aging person of the piece, and so involves an audience 
hrough a vicarious predilection in the meshes of her 
viles. On the conk-aiy, from debut to climax she is 
he target of hate and scorn. Neither does the poet 
5eek to mask a cancer which he means to bum" away. 
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He sufiers no contagious gayety to relieve, no persuasive 
plea to extenuate, the sins of her past career. But the 
monster is a motlier. Her business in a licentious city 
is to visit an only son, the same wistful solicitude which 
had tracked his steps from youth having led her now 
to Venice to gaze upon his features. The contact with 
the young man’s upriglit and sunny nature seems to elec¬ 
trify her torpid conscience and to strike like a knife 
at the ulcers of her soul. Remorse sets in, and her pen¬ 
itence goes far to cleanse, if it cannot respite. Accord¬ 
ingly, when the Duchcf-s meets the retribution whose 
shadow is descried from the outset of the piece, we do 
not find ourselves cajoled or tricked into a mawkish 
sympathy, but won to an honest pity. We are made to 
feel in one and the same pang that the wretched woman 
docs indeed merit chastisement, but not from a filial hand. 
This would seem to be wholesome art—art tending to those 
summits where poetry and religion w’alk hand in hand. 

It is strange, considcring how often rude and distorted 
versions are presented, that no attenpt has hitherto been 
madoto produce on the English stage some of Hugo’s 
dramas in translations not unworthy of the poet’s text. 
Such an undertaking would be fraught, wo think, with 
largo enjoyment find profit to the playgoer. Moreover, it 
may almost bo pronounced a duty to one who, in our own 
day, has commended to France the aims and methods 
of Shakespeare’s art, not as Voltaire commended it—by 
arid critical analysis—but by the fervent and fruitful 
homage of imitation. 
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II. LATEK LYRICS. 

)ke of the most charming contributions to recent lit- 
tnro is the volume of poems by Victor Hugo which 
;rs the title of “ L’Art d’etre Grand-Perc.” There is 
nething profoundly touching in the spectacle of this 
. man eloquent bending wistfully over a cradle and 
king the voice which rang out so sternly in “ L’An- 
c Terrible” to the accents of a lullaby. 

Although Victor Hugo is the least Impersonal of 
lists, and in his “ Contemplations ” offered us a sort 
autobiography, yet the present book was needed to 
ow us the ni.'in. The generation of readers which 
elcoracd his first lyrics has, for the most part, j)assed 
vay, and to their successors these verses, in which a poet 
.•andsire prattles to or dreams over his grandchildren, 
ill reveal the fountain of loving kindness in a nature 
Inch has often seemed surcharged with bitterness, 
omc there are, however, who will be reminded by this 
oluinc of earlier lines printed soine thirty years ago, 
nd in which the hopes and griefs of the i)arent.al rela- 
on are portrayed with the same tender grace and 
oignancy. Indeed, we have found nothing in the 
'Art of Being Grandfather,” stored wiWi exquisite 
ousehold idyls as it is, more daintily sweet than two 
loems beginning, “ Htk etait pule, ct pnurtunt rose,” 
nd “ Elle avail pris ce pli dans son age enfantin,” 
vhich appeared in the second volume of the “ Contem¬ 
plations.” But when these wore penned the author was 
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in the prime of manhood ; the horizon of the artist and 
the patriot was at the widest; most of his work was yet 
to do, and thus it is not surprising the domestic affec¬ 
tions should have claimed less space upon his page than 
we can now see they held in his heart. 

Since the grandfather wlio here speaks to ns is Victor 
Hugo, we should expect the volume to sum up all the 
impressions, memories, and experiences, all the phan¬ 
toms, smiling or somhre, all the hope and disenehant- 
ment whicli may abide in the mind of one who has seen 
and accom 2 )lis]ied much. Accordingly, in Avhalevcr key 
his verse is pitched, however blitlie or trivial the text 
may seem, wc are presently brought back to the solemn 
drama of human existence—to the problem which, as 
he has said, emerges from the enigma of the cradle to 
culminate in the enigma of the shroud ; which begins 
with a smile, and is continued in a sob. The medi¬ 
tations, fancies, visions into which wo enter, are all in¬ 
tensely fraught with Hugo's characteristic si)irit, yet, 
because the author is a great poet, the-reader finds in 
them not a little of his own individuality, and sees re¬ 
flected the very thoughts with which, surveying the 
dawn of a younger life, he has looked back over his 
own. 

The first part of the present volume seems to have 
been produced at Guernsey during the poet’s exile. At 
this time his grandson, George, w’as not three years, and 
the little girl Jeanne, but fifteen months old. One day 
in summer the children go out to walk with grandpapa 
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anno, liowcvor, being in tKo immediate charge of 
go, who, wo are assured, is a j)erfcct little man. 

I young girls as Jeanne already occuiiy his mind, 
ho never tires of admiring her diminutive rosy fm- 
, and eontrasting them witli liis own stout lists, 
:h have battled some tlirce winters with llic world, 
arthelcss. Master George is not unconscious of bis 
juline advantages ; he will point out, now and then, 
1C passers-by the curious fact that Miss Jeanne can 
cree]), while ho himself moves with a lirm stride, 
he is likely to shake his head witli an air of critical 
pproval when the young lady thrusts a tinger in her 
ith. George is the guardian of tliis little sovereign, 
her subject and slave is grandpapa. On anotlicr oc- 
on, when she is shut up in a dark closet for some 
ve dereliction, the old man goes stcsalthily to the 
mber of penanoc, and slips a jiot of sweetmeats 
ough the door—a ])roceeding which naturally pro- 
:cs remonstrance from those domestio powers who 
imld the public order and security. 

Jeanne often goes to sleep with her little band tightly 
telling one of grandpapa’s lingers. This is the mo- 
nt the latter chooses for reading conservative news- 
pers, which, as a rule, are not accustomtd to treat* 
ctor. Hugo with much deference. One insinuates, 
rhaps, that the author would be an unjilcasant man 
meet at night in a dark place; another recites the 
i’oeious circumstances under which the poet demol- 
led the Louvre, and put the hostages to death. A 
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third suggests that this alleged incendiary, poisoner, 
and assassin might have turned out a less sinister per¬ 
sonage if tlic Emperor, Napoleon III., bad deigned to 
make him a Minister. While lire Bonapartist jackals 
arc thus snarling at the majestic exile, his grandchild 
sleeps ; hut, as if the dreamer besought him to bear and 
to forbear, he feels the soft pressure of her hand. 

When times have changed and a new France rises on 
the ruins of tlic Empire, grandpapa takes his babies to 
Paris and makes known to them that place of wonders, 
the Jardin des Plantes. AFe arc not surprised that the 
sweetest idyls in this volume should have been fashioned 
in this same garden. AVe can see the aged poet leaning 
on his cane, and watching (he fearless motions of his 
innocents, while between the bars, behind which crouch 
the types of cruel instincts, they toss 2)osies and sweet¬ 
meat!!, and while the joyous tinkle of their laughter 
blends strangely with a sullen roar, big with wrath and 
with rebellion. Nor arc avc suriwised that, penetrated 
by tho i^oignant contrast thus presented, and longing to 
readjust the seeming inequity of nature, he should have 
been led to roi>roducff in a passage of singular beauty 
the old theory of the transmigration of souls. 

What, he says, if the antique conjecture, the wild 
dream of Chaldean magians, of Hermes and Pythagoras, 
had, after all, some groundwork of fact! AVhat if the 
myth of Tantalus did but figure an awful reality—tla 
anguish of the brute condemned to live in the presene 
of humanity ! And were it true that these crampci 
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ills, flattened foreheads, distorted and vacant features 
! but the sombre masks of a dethroned intelligence— 
these beings pent ivithin the tomb of the bestial ap- 
tites, and straining with groans inarticulate to in- 
•pret their torment to our ear, are, indeed, the 
irits of the damned, cxi)iating on an earth which is to 
em a liell, the crimes of a,n earlier existence—then 
th what ineffable surprise, with wliat a shiver of 
rakened hope must these outcasts of creat ion, forsaken 
God and abhorred of man, hear all at once besido 
leir prison bars a peal of eliildren’s voices ! 

'Wlien a grandfather calls himself \"ictor Hugo—is, in 
her words, not only a poet, but a laitriot—he will md, 
)rget amid his ra[)tures and visions to add a word of 
)ber monition. Ho would not have the-young reeruils 
f the future begin as ho began, with the worship of 
dsc gods; and, therefore, in the last section of this 
olumc, under the lie.ading, “ For the little ones to read 
'hen they arc big,” he tells his grandchildren their 
uty, toward France first, and next toward Inimanity. 
n- the outburst of fervor and unshaken constancy 
ntitlcd “ Patrie,” he bids them know that their grand- 
athcr was not of those who, seeing ruflians lord it for a 
lay, lose heart and confidence in the right. Neither 
vas Ips faith in the fatherland at all disturbed because 
n the reflux of events fate had dealt it another and a 
norc fatal Eosbach. In the record of the last hundred 
rears-you come oftener upon an Austerlitx than a Watcr- 
00. But the benignant spirit of the grandsirc poet 
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cares not to flourish in these strophes names which arc 
so many firebrands of iuteruational liate, but seeks to 
instil wider sympathies and a larger purpose than pa¬ 
triotism can kindle. 

The hundred lines thrown together under the caption 
“ Eraternilo ” contain the whole social philosophy and 
religion of Victor Hugo. Ilis dream, he says, is a peo¬ 
ple enlightened rather than disciplined ; therefore, he is 
laureate of the love which wills, the hope which fires, 
the faith which builds—of ccpiity, kindness, i)ity, long- 
suffering, and a vast forgiveness. “ Oh, brothers,” he 
cries, “wind-tossed, wave-tossed, battling for an hour 
in the niglit and tlic storm, succor each other, pardon 
each other.” In a world whose to-day is the inexorable 
outgrowth of yesterday, where the human will dashes i]\ 
vain against the walls of heredity and environment, it 
may be that the name of Justice is too often on the lips 
of men. Or rather licr ministers can never have seen 
her real lineaments, for this is the portrait of the god¬ 
dess whom we arc taught to think stern and blind. 
On a certain day, the poet tells us, lie beheld an un¬ 
known woman who seemed to float out of a cloud. 
Winged she was, and it seemed tliat honey was on her 
lips and heaven in her eyes. How, this woman did 
naught but point out the .right road to foot-soro and 
heart-sore wayfarers, and it seemed that her voice said 
only, “ Lo ! ye have missed the way.” And when he 
drew near, he saw that this woman's eye had blessed 
whatsoever it looked, on, so piercing yet mild it was, 
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that this gush and overflow of unstinted, umnotcd 
Incss made some to lliiuk her crazed. Then he fell 
his knees and worshipped, for he deemed he knew 
features. But she, reading his thought, said, sadly, 
)ost thou, too, know me not ? • My son, thou deemest 
Mercy ; not so, my name is Ju.stiec.” 
ly these gentle words of a i)oct grandfather, as by the 
'inn tones of “ Les Chatiments” and “ L'Aiuiee Ter- 
Ic,” and by his dramas and narratives, no less tlian 
his lyric verse, one curious, wo might almost say 
nnalous, fact is pressed upon the reader. In all the 
rks of Victor Hugo the ligui'c of the author Alls llio 
eground, yet, strange to say. tlio artist is searei'ly 
warted, hut rather aggrandized by the man. We can 
rm so much of but lour names in the history of ar- 
tic achievement, and the coincidence may well bo 
irked that the foremost of living artists is as indis- 
ubly a.ssociatcJ willi the republican aspirations of. 
■ance, as were his great predecessors with the civic 
icrtics of Athens and Florence and with the English 
unmonwealth. The place of Victor lingo is with 
ose patriot poets who challenge the homage, not of 
onder only, but of a loving reverence by the rare 
icord of a consummate art and an c.xhau.stlos,^ sympathy 
ith mankind. 


HI. “I.E PAPE.” 

VicTOtt Hcgo’s book named “Lc Pape” seems 
' challenge attention not merely as a poem, but as 



a manifesto. Indeed, wlien we note the remarkabl 
attitude here taken by the foremost of living Rad 
cals toward tlie Papacy, we are constrained to ovei 
look for a moment tlio man of letters in the patriol 
These shreds of verse, half lyric, half dramatic, fra^ 
mentary enough and sometimes incoherent, yet fraugb 
for the most part with the author’s intense and infee 
tious eloquence, embody an extraordinary suggestion. A; 
invitation is extemded to the Catholic Church to discard a 
once and forever its profitless league with the monarclii 
cal and oligarchical principles, to repudiate King am 
Kaiser, who have plundered and betraj'cd it, to rover 
to the democratic, not to say communistic, spirit of it 
infancy, and to preach, frankly and exclusively, in or 
ganization and in work, those doctrines of equality anc 
fraternity which it once proclaimed, and has at no tinu 
utterly overlooked. 'Whether or no this projected al¬ 
liance between the Papacy and the new democracy is 
purely a poet’s dream, we may be assisted presently tc 
determine by the concordant hints of a shrewd Catholic 
thinker. At all events, these words of Victor Hugo de¬ 
serve a thoughtful hearing, even through the medium 
of a prose translation, as the respectful, conciliatory ut¬ 
terance of, a great republican poet, who has been swift 
enough in the past to mark the shortcomings of the Ro¬ 
man hierarchy. 

In the poem itself, such a reversion on the part of 
Rome to the unselfish teachings which filled the Cata¬ 
combs, and the strange, scarce thinkable alliance with 
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the extreme popular tendencies of the day, are seem¬ 
ingly relegated to dreamland. It is night. Tlie Holy 
Father is asleep in his bedroom within the Vatican. He 
dreams ; and, after following his night wandcring.s, we 
are brought back to the same apartment where the 
poet, as if admitting that his picture had more of long¬ 
ing than of faith in it, makes the Bishi»p<)f Koine mut¬ 
ter, on awakening, “I have dreamt a frightful dream.” 
But a moment's reflection suggests that a iioet-patriot 
does not give so miieh pains to tiie portrayal of an im¬ 
possible vision, and that his ])ereeption of the function 
which events may jircss uixm t.he Pajiacy is notunbright- 
eiicd Avith a hope of its acceptance. 

In an ea,rly scene of this cloud-drama, the Pojic, wlio 
has been striving to siiell the lessons of tlie Creative One 
Avritton in the starry heavens, scans with pitying looks 
the file of monarchs Avhich sAveeps past him in august 
similitude of the most Christian and most Catholic de¬ 
fenders of the faith. IVc next see him on the threshold 
of the Vatican, about to abandon that stronghold and 
sym'bol of the old compact hetween priest and king, and 
go forth like the lirst Bishops of Borne, those lowly, 
often unlettered, expounders of the gospel of humanity. 
He whom the suffrages of the conclave havc.placcd oii.,^ 
the throne of St. Peter is represented as speaking in the 
spirit of the primitive propaganda to the city of Borne 
and to the universe. “ Listen,” he says, “ all ye liv¬ 
ing, shrouded in shadow, led astray by the long imjiost- 

nre of the slavish centuries : know that thrones are 
8 
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black, the sceptre vain, the purple vile. Beneath the 
vast sky yonder, impenetrable and mild, love is tlie only 
purple, innocence the only throne. The night and the 
dawn, two combatants, front each other in the breast of 
man. The priest is a pilot; he must accustom liis eyes 
to the sunliglit, if ho would whiten his soul. As it is, 1 
am blind, like all the rest of you, my friends; I know 
not man, or God, or any part of the created world ; the 
triple crown about niy brow is but a tlirecfold emblem 
of ignorance. I know not why I dwell here in this pal¬ 
ace, why I wear a diadem, why they call mo Lord of 
Lords, Sovereign Pontiff, Ilcaven-ehosen King. Tliis 
thing I know—I am a poor creature. Therefore, I get 
me gone. I (|uit this palace, trusting that all these 
treasures and this luxury will not curse mo for usurping 
them—I, whose roof should be of tluitch. Man’s con¬ 
science is my sister, and 1 go to talk with her. I will 
know no law but to hate evil, without hating the evil¬ 
doer. Ilenecforth I will he only a monk, like Basil, and 
like Anthony. I go. I set forth on loot over the earth, as 
chance leads me, into the dawn, into the night; having 
the wind and the rain for clothing, if it please Heaven ; 
owning nothing but the passing moment; and mindful 
that the moments arc short. I know that man suffers. I 
go to succor the flagging spirit, the drowning heart; I 
fare amid deserts, amid hovels, among brambles and 
rocks, vagrant even as Jesus, the divine, barefooted way¬ 
farer. For him who owns nothing, ’tis to gain the 
world, thus to march through the profundities of hu- 
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manity, to heal aching hearts, to prop sinking faith, to 
quicken sonls about his path. From kings, then, I seize 
the earth ; to the Romans I give back Rome ; I go home 
to God’s house, which is no other than the lowly house 
of man. Give me way, people ! Rome, farcw'cll! ” 
Now, we cannot shut our eyes to the astonishuig vi¬ 
tality of Latin Christianity, or deny tliat tlie Roman 
Church, shorn of all its tcmimral possessions, remains on 
the whole the mightiest organization upon the earth. To 
measure the profound and massive foundations of its au¬ 
thority w'c need but to compare the influence of the pres¬ 
ent Pontiff w'ith that of any of the disinherited princes 
wiiosc ancestors have at times seemed to control or com¬ 
promise the Papacy. The truth is, that in the great re¬ 
action which followed the (tcrinan Reformation, the 
Church of Romo did, in fact, a}>peal to the masses of the 
people, and since that epoch she has probably lost much 
more than she has gained by her alliance with the mon¬ 
archical principle. At all events, she must be held to 
have proved her power of self-protection ; she can stand 
alone. She can thrive in a rej)ublic, and who will say, 
in view of her origin, and of the successive reversions to 
the spirit of self-abnegation exhibited by the Francis- 
I can, Dominican, and Jesuit fathers, that she fliight not 
I adapt hferself even to the Utopian commonwealths which 
I Proudhon, Louis Blanc, and Karl Marx have contcin- 
j plated ? But, while we concede to Latin Christianity 
■ the suppleness and elasticity which belong to living 
tissues, we cannot but recognize the blight of decay and 
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a rigidity which resembles that of death in the Church 
of Eastern Christendom, which counts among its nom¬ 
inal votaries some 80,000,000 of souls. It is beyond dis¬ 
pute that both wings of the so-called Orthodox body— 
the Eussian and the Fanariotc clergy—are smitten 
through and through with king-worship and the greed 
of carnal things, cursed at once with spiritual apathy 
and intellectual sterility. Aecoi'dingly, the reformer 
of Moscow or St. Petersburg is invarialdy a Nihilist; he 
can find no place for the Chuj'ch in a regenerated State ; 
and it would never enter his brain to intrust the Greek 
Patriarch or the Eussian Mctro])olitan with the role 
which Victor Hugo lias assigned in “Lo Pape” to the 
Bishop of Eome. Tlie difference in the ductility and 
energy of the Byzantine aud Eoman organizations seems 
to foreshadow a very different fate under the jires- 
sure of new social conditions. This wide divergence of 
character and destiny is emphasized in a striking scene 
of the present poem, where the Catholic Church, iden¬ 
tified in the iicr.son of the Supremo Pontiff with the ob¬ 
scurity, the hardship, and the aspiration of humble 
folk, is brought into sharji contrast with the garish ac¬ 
cessories and essential nullity of the Eastern hierarchy'. 

The Synod of the Orient is in session; in the place of 
primacy the Patriareh of the East in pontifical robes 
and a tiara on his brow; around him a throng of Bish¬ 
ops, their copes and mitres heavy with gold. The su¬ 
perb prelate has deigned to expound to the awe-struck 
congregation the scope of his apostolate, and has con- 
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eluded with pronouneiug a gi-aeious benediction upon 
them. To him cntci’s, pushing his way through the 
crowd of Bishops to the altar, a man clothed in black 
drugget, holding in his hand a wooden cross. “ To 
bless Heaven,” cries the new-comer, is well; to bless 
hell would be bcttei’. Yes, jn-iest.” lie explains to tlic 
astounded prelate, “bless tbo pains and woes that make 
man’s hell. Bless tears ; bless the cankered but rc])cnt- 
aut heart where good with evil gra])ples. Bless hunger, 
rags, the prison where the convict drags his chain; 
bless the humble soul darkened by pcr])etual hardship 
and the heart worn out with hope! defci-red. Bless the 
reiwobate, the pariah, all those for whom nev('r yet thou 
didst lift voice in prayer. Bless hell! ” Who is this 
man ? exclaims the Patriarch, ami the reidy is: 
“Bishop of the Orient, the Bishop of the West salutes 
thee ; I am thy brother.” Then follows a remarkable 
dialogue, from whiehwo can cite only the concluding 
lines. The exponent of Latin (Uiristianity, in its im¬ 
agined mission of fervent co-o))cration with the laboring 
masses, tells the i)relatcs of the East that ho has emerged 
in fear and horror from their night of callous indilTor- 
ence and blind self-seeking. “What!” he cries, “it 
might have been said of me, this man had ia charge 
great idea, the highest and noblest that ever dawned on 
our terrestrial twilight; he rvas the organ of the homage 
which the soul owes to Heaven, the one cable of safety 
between a foundering vessel and its port, the one flash 
of light between stumbling man and the abyss of anni- 
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hilation and despair. What! because these phantoms 
whom men call lords, princes, sovereigns, Kaisers— 
because false gods made up of accidents, the chance 
of conquest or the chance of birth, chose to come to me, 
the watcher who liath no function here on earth but to 
shout Hosanna, and point with upward finger to the 
soul eternal; me, whose duty is to ever ponder, amid 
sobs over wrong chastised, how to change God’s light 
into God’s pity—because tliese Kings, these shadows, 
these dealers in dust and ashes, come to my door, stern 
and haughty, and bid me do their will, must I therefore 
take their side ? Sliould it be said that the appointed 
almoner of Heaven had become the broker of these 
slave-merchants, cheapening at their bidding truth, 
honor, justice, law; filching its rights from a starving 
peoplo to enrich a king; praying for the hand that 
smites, and cursing the head that falls ? Shall it be said 
that I degraded Jesus into Attila’s lacquey ? Shall hu¬ 
manity look me in the face and say, “ He had our soul 
in trust and lost it; the day was dawning and this 
man sold it; he has prostituted the morning star ? ” 
The Patriarch breaks in with, “ You blaspheme. Pope 1” 
The Pope rejoins, “ Proud priest, be humble ! Gilded 
altar, quit.thy gilding! August mouth, part thy long 
muzzled lips and speak the truth! Enter once more 
into thy patrimony, disinherited man ! Women, chil¬ 
dren, possess rights at last 1 People, be conscious of a 
soul! Come, priests, preach the truths that I proclaim. 
Be lowly of heart; draw nearer to little children that ye 



may draw nearer unto Go^,^Belu;’t4'fliat ffi^^ckor 
the Pontiff, his temple is t^ci morefi^iHHK^y Half taMP 
verities, like those ulterei by St.'lltfl}, arc to the 
Greeks but foolishness ; they vanish and leave silence 
around the Roman, who continues : “ What, the priests 
lly, the altar falls; even so Babel crumbled in the 
fore time. I am alone. Nothing left but shadow.” 
Then from the far heart of the lulinito a voice Avhis- 
pers, 1 am there !” 

Before jiassing to tlioso jiages in Avliich the Pope of 
Hugo’s dream pronounces before a crowd of paupers 
and outcasts and malefactors such an harangue as may 
have been heanl from Savonarola in Florence streets, let 
us quote some lines in which I he jioet suggests a form of 
propaganda with which datholic, pric'.sLs are by no means 
unfamiliar, and which accounts in a largo measure for 
the hold of village curates in Franco on the affections of 
the rural population. The scene is a garret. It is 
winter. A poor man and his family are huddled to¬ 
gether, cold and famished, on a straw bed. The poor 
fellow mutters hoarsely : “1 do not believe in God.” 
The Pope enters, and with, “You must be hungry, 
eat,” divides his slender store of bread, and gives halt 
to the father. “And my boy?” returas the other 
sullcnl}'. “Take the whole,” then says the visitor, ami* 
puts the remnant in the child’s hand. “ IIow good it 
tastes ! ” the boy cries, munching eagerly. “ Children 
arc afigels,” says the Pope to the father; “ suffer me to 
bless him.” “Do as you will,” replies the latter, not 
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very graciously. Then the Pope, emptying his thinly 
garnished wallet on the straw—“Look, here is money 
to buy blankets.” “ And wood, too,” says the poor man, 
softly. “ Yes, and to clothe the little boy, his mother, 
and you as well, my brother; ala.s! ” the priest con¬ 
tinues, “’tis a harsh life. I will find you work to do. 
These winter nights are hard to bear. And now let us 
talk of God, my brother.” The poor man answers, “I 
believe in Him.” 

And this is how the Supreme Pontiff of a younger 
and brighter day may commune with his brethren of 
the streets : “ From the dcptlis of night, the depths of 
woe, the depths of tears, come to me, all ye that tremble, 
that suffer, all ye that bleed and ye that sob, the convict, 
the beggar, tlio incurable, .all that know want and 
wretchedness, all that are beaten in life’s battle ; I am 
your yoke-fellow, one of yourselves, my bones ache with 
the same fevcr< T am racked with the same agony. 
Como, ye ragged ones, ye dishonored, ye chastised ones, 
I am the servant of your .servitude, the fellow-captive of 
your gaol. 1 whom they name first among the Kings 
will bo the least among you. I love you, and have no 
other excuse for living. I am only a poor crciiturc 
owing service to all. Do ye help me, 0 ye sufferers ! I 
claim my shiirc in the griefs of earth. 0 ye poor, give 
me all you have—your hungry days, your unwarmed 
lofts, your footsore walks, your cares, pains, murmurs, 
angers, your sighs, your prayers, your tears.” 

After all, the poet who would carry to such heights 
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the gospel of fraternity scarcely goes beyond the teach¬ 
ings and the acts of St. Francis d'Assisi. This is one 
of the coincidences with historical fact which make it 
impossible to regard tliis poem as in any sense a satire. 
But before examining in the light of some Catholic 
writings the practicability of the new alliance which 
seems to be commended with so much elocpiencc to the 
Papacy, we would direct attenl ion to one or two other 
extracts of peculiar interest. In the following passage 
Victor Hugo rebukes distinctly and sternly the excesses 
into which Freiich Radicals have sometimes been be¬ 
trayed. In view of these lines it is impossible to calum¬ 
niate the jmet by conceiving him as an apologist for the 
bloodshed and devastation which dishonored the last days 
of the Paris Commune. “As to ye,” he says, “work¬ 
ing men. on whom your bui'den weighs, ye that own 
the strength of lions, yet whom they treat as ants, I bid 
ye lo.ic not patience, but learn to wfiit, my friends. 
Shall you come to blows—a trial of main strength ? 
A’ot so. Certainly it is your siiiircmo right to live, to 
obtain bread do eat, to ask larger wages for less toil 
—so much I concede. 'Flic immense universe owes you 
a share of its vast blessings—life, harmony, love, joy, 
hope’s aureole. The future is not dark—already mora , 
tinges-with rose the tiny fingers of the newly-born 
laughing in his crib. Thou shalt claim, 0 workman, 
the guerdon of robust toil, defend thy hearth-stone, yea, 
confront the laws whose false wisdom violates thy simide 
rights. Yet while thou feedest thy child, thou shalt 
8 * 
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not slay thy brother, thou shalt not bruise thy father- 
land, or stab thy city. No Saint Bartholomew must 
mar the clear record of your fraternal creed. There is 
no place in the promised land for death. Hope was 
not bom to drown in hot, salt tears. Eemorse and 
infamy are not for us; the pcojde’s cause needs no 
butchers. I abhor a red-handed victory, and God’s 
paradise would be hateful if we Ijad to enter it across a 
murder. Liberty shall not accept an assassin for her 
instrument. Progress has nothing providential in it if 
it must sound hell in order to scale heaven.” 

And now we recall a part of the final scene, in which 
the Holy Father, having striven to fulfil the poet’s 
conception of his mission, returns in his last days, not 
to Rome, but to Jerusalem. A sad old man, the time¬ 
worn comrade of hardship and heartache, the Pope 
draws near to him who revealed here below so much of 
God as may be embraced in man. He surrenders Rome, 
and takes for his abiding place Jerusalem, which, ho 
tells ns, is the veritable shrine of holiness. The shadow 
of the Christian’s faith lies on the Capitol—its soul on 
Calvary. To the throne of Leo and Gregory the Pontiff 
prefers Christ’s sepulchre. For Jesus he forsakes Caesar. 

Those who are disposed to see in the central idea of 
“ Lo Pape ” only a poet’s dream, and to regard the co¬ 
operation, or oven the coexistence of the Catholic 
Church with the modern Socialist party as impracticable, 
may do well to compare the suggestions of St. George 
Mivart in the essay entitled “ Contemporary Evolution.” 
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Mivart points out that the elevation of the artisan class, 
once effected, would put an end to their hostility to the 
Church, since that hostility has mainly arisen from a 
belief that the action of the Church was prejudicial to 
their elevation. ■ lie reminds us too tliat, although tlie 
alrolition of existing religious orders might bo tempora¬ 
rily enforced, it would l)e almost impossible to interfere 
with the practice of the evangelical counsels—voluntary 
])Overty, chastity ami obctlicnce. Each successive epoch 
of crisis has been fruitful of fresh modes of their man¬ 
ifestation, some new embodiment, of the ascetic spirit 
ap])caring on the crest of the advancing wave of Chris¬ 
tian aggression on the woi-ld. Hard work and charity, 
under one form or anotlier, were universally obligatory 
upon the old religious orders; and to this day the 
Trappist works like a day laborer. It may well be, 
then, that manual toil in other forms, and a new mod¬ 
ification of fraternal charity, will cause religious con¬ 
gregations to be as heartily welcomed and beloved by a 
Socialist community as ever they were in the ninth, 
thirteenth, or sixteenth centuries. Indeed, a body of 
workmen who should be only distinguished from their 
fellows by a larger spirit of fraternity and a disposition 
to take a greater share of labor from othess, while at 
the same time they appropriated a less portion of its 
fruit, would speedily be popular; and a love for God 
might soon be appreciated when it was seen to bo 
attestfed by a self-sacrificing love for man, 

^Neither St. George Mivart, nor, we imagine, Victor 
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Hugo, looks forward to any incongruous alliance be¬ 
tween the Papacy and the Paris Eeds. To the extreme 
revolutionary party in France politics are a religion 
whose cardinal articles are probably held with as much 
intensity of feeling as can be commanded by the Eoman 
Catholic Church itself. Perhaps, if the Church should 
take the lino indicated in Hugo’s j)ocm, it ought rather 
bo regarded as a rival power bidding against the Eeds 
for the friendship of the poorer classes of society. It 
would be fpiito as little hampered by any stereotyped 
reverence for economical laws. For different reasons 
capital is scarcely less hateful to the genuine ecclesiastic 
than to the Socialist, and we are not sure whether the 
doctrine that property is a trust held for the benefit of 
the needy might not prove quite as attractive to the 
beneficiary as the rival theory that pro 2 ierty is only 
legitimate when it has been distribirtcd among the poor. 
At all events, this is the attitude which “Le Pajie” sup¬ 
poses the Catholic Church to have assumed, not so 
mueh striving to win over its vehement antagonists as 
offering to the great mass of the people, who are as yet 
neither Eeds nor Catliolics in any definite sense, a creed 
full of sympathy for their sufferings, yet untrammelled 
with promises which it might prove difficult to perform. 

IV. “LA PITIE SUPREME.” 

In a notice of “ Le Pape ” we dwelt on the dual inter¬ 
est attaching to the utterances of one who is at the same 
time the foremost of contemporary poets and the most 
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conspicuous advocate of republican ideas. Wo find 
the same fusion of aims, the same striking coalescence 
of artist and statesman, in Victor Hugo’s later work, 
“La Pitic Supreme. While parts of it undoubtedly 
vibrate with piercing strains of lyrical eloquence, this 
remarkable poem will be naturally regarded in some 
quarters as a political manifesto. From tliis i)oint 
of view, the singular mildness and benevolence of 
its tone, its exhibition and inculcation of a placable 
and moderate sj>irit, is a fact of largo sigidlieance. 
It means that a man of the rijK'st experience and the 
keenest insight, ])laced at the focus of affairs, and 
commanding the widest horizon, esteems republican 
institutions impregnably grounded in Franco; that, 
in other words, the hour of ])artisan conllict lias passed, 
and the hour of sage and soI)er counsel lias arrived. It 
is the lesson of this poem that class hatreds are anach¬ 
ronisms, and that the injuries which rankle in the mem¬ 
ories of many French Republicans sliould henceforth 
be rather studied as historical ]ihenomena than avenged 
as crimes. That such a doctrine should be jireached by 
the author of “ L'Aiineo terrible ” is of itself a kind of 
revolution. Perhaps nothing that has iicen said or writ¬ 
ten in Franco since the collajisc of the empjre is more 
calculated to dispel the apprehensions and fortify the * 
confidence of friends of order than such a change of 
front on the part of the jiatriot-poet, who has long been 
ranked with Milton among the most rancorous oppo¬ 
nents of priest and king. 
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There are, indeed, some curious points of likeness in 
these two men, whether we consider their relation to the 
literary or the political movement of their times. Both 
evinced in youth some instinctive leanings toward the 
interesting and romantic associations which, to a sensi¬ 
tive fancy, invest conservative institutions with a si^c- 
cics of glamour. Both jiromptly shook off sucli illusions 
as the power of insight was quickened and the habit of 
judgment asserted its regnant function. Once become 
republicans by conviction, they were impelled by the 
intensity of the poetic temperament toward sweeping 
reform and headlong revolution. The Long Parliament 
was not progressive enough for Milton ; the Assembly of 
’48 was too slow and circumspect for Victor Hugo. 
Each saw his dream of a commonwealth broken by the 
incubus of Cassarism, and the diverse action of the two 
men in a somewhat similar juncture was dictated by the 
obvious difference of circumstances. However shocked 
and disenchanted by the usurpation of Cromwell, the 
Puritan enthusiast could afford to serve one who was 
himself the outcome of the republican upheaval, who 
upheld, upon the whole, the principles of civil liberty at 
home, and who stood forth the champion of religious 
freedom throughout Europe. The French patriot, on 
the other hand, could not stoop to compromise with a 
sham Ca!sar, who was to Cromwell what a chicken thief 
is to a pirate, and whoso dynastic, religious, political 
and literary credentials were all equally counterfeit. 
The fourteen years which Milton passed in blindness 
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ind Ecclnsion after liis hopes were shipwrecked hy the 
restoration of Charles II. may be compared with the 
two decades spoilt by Victor Hugo in Guernsey, when 
he was, as Swinburne called him, the greatest exile, and, 
therefore, the greatest man of France. It was in these 
analogous periods, when the held of political energy 
was no longer oj)cn, that eaeli poet gave him.«elf with 
undivideil mind to letters, and produeed tlio works by 
which tlieir names will be longest known. It was not 
given, however, to the creator of “ Paradise Lost” to 
witness the paeitic revolution by which a jiart of the 
gains won by his repuldican coadjutors were recovered 
and forever assured to England. Moi’c happy than his 
Puritan coirntcrpart, the author of ‘‘Lcs Miserables” 
and “Lcs Chatiments” lived to see b’ranceemerge from 
the slough of political and .'^ocial corruption, and rear 
once more—and this time on bro.ad and firm foundations 
—^tho fabric of a free State. If we may trust his own 
estimate of the future im])lied in the tiook before us 
he has lived to .see those reactionary forces which Milton 
eyed with well-grounded dread and vigilant animosity 
shrink into objects of philosojihic review and thoughtful 
pity. 

Kings, nobles, the rich, the lucky, all tlmsc who are 
born .or drift into splendid ojiportunities, deserve, we 
arc told, compassion rather than envy, and the keenness 
of our sympathy should be exactly proportioned to the 
extent of the temptation. This view of man’s surround¬ 
ings, and of the compensations inherent in social ine- 
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quality, is trite enough to us, and no doubt it is fa¬ 
miliar on the lips of village curates in the rural distrieis 
of Prance. But wo may ho sure that, it is a strange, 
paradoxical, and repugnant statement to the operatives 
of Paris, Lyons, and the other groat cities, who consti¬ 
tute the vital nucleus of the Ih'publican j^arty. As a 
rule, the Prcnch artisan has ceased to read the Bible, 
and as yet he has only learned the rudiments of the evo¬ 
lutionary philosophy, lie has acquired the catch-words 
‘‘heredity” and “ environment,” and be finds tlicm use¬ 
ful to explain, as they unquestionably do, the intellect¬ 
ual shortcomings and tlic vices of his class. He has 
heard that inherited tendencies to pauperism, drunken¬ 
ness, insanity, and crime can be chocked and gradually 
eliminated in an imjirovcd social medium, and he holds 
that every community owes such facilities of melioration 
to all its members. But it seldom occurs to him—cer¬ 
tainly he is never reminded of it by his spokesmen in 
the Legislature, or l)y the writers for radical newspapers 
—that the objectionable and odious traits of the once 
privileged classes, of the aristocrat and the capitalist, 
maybe easily accounted for by the same simjde formulii. 
If, given heredity and environment, you have an ex¬ 
haustive statement of all the factors that evolve charac- 
‘ ter and conduct in the case of the neediest workingman 
portrayed in “ L’Assommoir,” it can be no otherwise 
with the most opulent and insolent of nabobs, or with 
the ihost oppressive of autocrats. The naked fact that 
wealth is so seldom employed with the disinterested 
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philanthropy of a Howard, or power with tlie wise bc- 
neficenco of a Marcus Aurelius, might seem to carry with 
it (he proof of specific and irresistible lomptations inci¬ 
dent to such exceptional conditions. But it may safely 
bo allirnicd that Victor Hugo is the first Eepublicau 
leader who has ventured to press homo this obvious 
truth to the French Proletariat, and to enforce upon 
them the cx])etlieney, the duty, tlie moral dignity and 
l)cauty of applying to the excesses and deficiencies of 
their political opjionents the same principles of interpre¬ 
tation and apology to which they ap]ical on their ovra 
behalf. 

Victor Hugo does not forget how often he has figured 
in less ausjjieious ( iines as the passionate denouncer of 
those wlio sit in the liigli ])laces, atid as the prophet 
of a chastisement to come. In some fervid strophes ho 
gives utterance to the inveterate raiuv)!- and hunger 
after revenge of those who have snlfered too acutely 
from the abuses of power to scan them with the eye of a 
philosopher. “ The l)itter student of the world,” he says, 
“findshimself beset, by implaeahlo facts, and crn.shcd be¬ 
neath the stupendous ugliness of history. (rrief-smitten 
by the doleful syiectacle of the waive of humanity inces¬ 
santly shivered on the same reef—wrought tj) indigm^ 
tion and savage rigor by tlie eternal divorce of right and 
law, by the inexorable triunijih of sword and axe—he 
forgets the eireumspection and sobriety of the analyst, 
and sefes jiositive tur 2 )itude where the patient Darwinian 
would discern nothing but ill-fortune. To such a one 
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the crown is a crime, the right divine of kings a hor¬ 
rible miasma. For four thousand years, the claim of 
privilege and of authority has racked and strangled man¬ 
kind. In all those ccuturics humanity has sobbed and 
ground its teeth, and now that breath is found to curse 
with we must not ask it to pick its words. In the niglit 
of its infinite anguish we must not expect it to descry a 
ray of extenuation, and, after all, every monarch, wliat- 
ever history may style him, is but a fold of the vast 
winding slieet in which the gropings and strivings of 
man have been stifled and interred. The best of them 
wring groans, draw blood. Trajan proscribes, Titus 
assassinates; they are all akin, wolves and lions. While 
the people, in its death agony, swings from the gibbet, 
no strand of the rope can be deemed innocent. While 
the world lies in irons, each link has its share in the 
crime of the chain. Can there bo indeed such a thing 
as a good, an estimable king? ‘No,’ said Epictetus 
and Plato; ‘No,’ said John at Patmos ; and Zeno said, 
‘ Why, yes ; good kings as there arc good axes.’ Even or 
the whitest of the Bourbons, on Henry IV., the vcrdic 
will run, ‘ He Avas not a bad man, no, but he was i 
king.’ Yea, no kings are good or kind; the statemen 
involves a flagrant contradiction in terms; all are cor 
tained in each, each is implied in all. Lot them expiate 
then, in the, detestation of the race the Avrong-doing f 
forty centuries. All are branded on the forehead wit 
history’s bloody hand—imprecations on them all'!” 
is just here, after thus setting forth the sombre indk 
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ment, that Victor Hugo strikes tho koy-noto of his 
poem. It is precisely this corporate atrocity, he tells us, 
tliis frightful iteration and universality in the abuse of 
power, Avhieh suggested a species of fatality, and shook 
his vengeful purpose by infusing a doubt of responsi¬ 
bility. “ Yes,” ho goes on, “I find myself smitten 
with a strange inscrulahle pity, groaning over the un¬ 
toward fate of kings, doubting wlielbor the austere judg¬ 
ment of posterity is right, whether history has arrested 
the real cidiirit, whether these men after all whom wo 
dub kings were at bottom worse than others. Is it not 
the fatal air of Romo wliieh engenders the Ctesars ? 
Hust not ^Memphis and 1’hebes continue to spawn 
Pharaohs so long as tho veil of Isis is hung before man’s 
reason ? Is it not the tainted atmosphere of the throne 
which begets the Tudor in London, and Belus in 
Babylon ? No human being is born a fiend, begotten 
half flesh, half marble. lie who fashioned humanity 
did not plant tlie tiger, the snake, the rat, in the child 
whoso dimpled fingers clutched .sweetly its mother's 
gown. No ; if tho lieart is frozen, ’tis Ilecaiuso you your¬ 
self have quenched the lire ; if the soul’s wing is broken 
you yourself have bruised and crushed it within a cage; 
if this or that man is hideous, ’tis because Jiis plastLe 
nature- has been flung into a mould of deformity and 
crime.” 

“ After all, whoso fault is it,” ho continue,s, “ that a 
child is born upon a throne ? What has he done, this 
poor innocent, that he must needs be transformed by 
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tho iron force of circumstances into the curse of his 
kind, into the chimera of history, environed by all spec¬ 
tres’ shapes and appliances of horror ? Must he alone 
then, yc thinkers, be condemned for succumbing to his 
environment while you absolve the man-eating Maori, 
the Pajman, the Ashanti, and the Kaffir that washes his 
assegai in blood ? You ean pity tho gypsy, Avho knows 
no country, tho landless moujik of Muscovy, the ryot 
of Coromandel; you can find pleas for their shortcom¬ 
ings—the wolf, the dog, the ass, you say, obeys his in¬ 
stinct. You can even follow the gaol-bird to his cell, 
measure his skull, s]iell out his story, and sue for mercy 
to tho homicide, tho ravishcr, anil the thief. And can 
you not perceive that the despot is more fatally immeshed 
in the trammels of his surroundings than is the beggar ; 
that his pnrjile robe and the ragged coat arc all one in 
the night; that in the dense shadow wherein man is 
plunged by his brutal instincts, where lies tempt him 
and truth eludes him, ho who shares the pauper’s igno¬ 
rance ought to share likewise his excuse ? 

These are general considerations, whose effect, in tho 
author’s luminous and vigorous imagery, is, of course, 
very rudely outlined in a juose paraphrase; but they 
are enforced by the portrayal in detail of tho apposite 
example furnished by tho career of Louis XV.- Thi 
remembrance of the old monarchy still rankles in th> 
French people, because its restoration is still the objec 
of machinations. And as the one name that cominend 
the white flag to France is that of Henry IV., sothenam 
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of iiouis XV. is identified with all that is most loath¬ 
some and detestable and formidable in the ancicn regime. 
Yet of the whole dynasty, this member owed the least 
part of his execrable offences to heredity, and most to 
his environment. Next to tlie first Ilourbon sovereign, 
he was the most hajipily gifted of his lino that lived to 
fill the throne. It may bo doubted whether even his 
kinsman, the Regent Orleans, had (|uieker natural 
parts, or had rcecivod a more adeiiuate training of 
the intellect. Compared to his great-grandfather, Louis 
XIV., he might bo fairly accounted an aecoinplished 
and even a learned man. 8o far, too, as his jiarents 
were coneerned, he could have inherited only the wor¬ 
thiest propensities, llis father, the Due de Bourgogne, 
even after we have made allowances for probable ex¬ 
aggeration in the report transmitted by obseipiious 
biographers, must apparently be accounted one of the 
purest, kindliest, most intelligent, and high-minded 
beings that ever breathed the sultry atmosphere that 
enfolds a throne, and his mother was a chaste, gentle, 
and winsome woman. So strong, indeed, was the con¬ 
genital impulse toward a correct and honijrable man¬ 
hood, that the domestic life of Louis XV., up to the 
age of twenty-seven, was a model of continenee and rec ■ 
titude. • But a monarch who, as a child, had been held 
up in the arms of the old Marshal Villeroy in the face of 
a jubilant metropolis and told “ lout re pevplc cst u voux, 
&ire,” was not likely to forget the noxious lesson when 
superlative seductions assailed his self-control. That 
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the absolute master of twenty millions of Frenchmen 
should have remained so long an irreproachable prince 
is, indeed, a signal tribute to the sterling fibre of his in¬ 
herited qualities. That he succumbed in the end, and 
having once asserted his right to self-indulgence, de¬ 
teriorated with a frightful rapidity, was, as Victor Hugo 
says, well nigh inevitable in the appalling conditions of 
his existence. Nor, remembering the capriecs and ex¬ 
cesses of his busy career, can we doubt that the most 
robust and self-contained of all the Bourbons, that Henry 
IV. himself, would have undergone the same moral 
eclipse had he come earlier to the throne without the 
wholesome discipline of prolonged danger and privation. 
As it was, the secret correspondence lately published by 
the Due deBroglie shows how stubbornly native sagacity 
struggled to exert itself oven on the part of the most 
debauched and infamous of French rulers. In the brief 
intervals wdiich satiety imposed on self-indulgence, this 
unhappy Prince bethought himself of his majestic op¬ 
portunities, and in a fitful, fcvcri.sh fashion sought tc 
vindicate his capacity for higher spheres of kingcraft 
than the mysterious diversions of the Parc aux Cerfs 
It is in short from this man’s tragical experience tha 
V'ctor Hugo deduces his most pertinent and conclusiv 
arguments for tolerance and condonation. 

To comprehend and pity the moral gangrene whicl 
engendered near the throne, gradually infected the who! 
nation—to excuse the file of titled concubines whicl 
beginning with the daughters of Crusaders, sank wit 
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a Da Barry to a ■woman of the to'wn—to forgive the 
Parc anx Cerfs, ■whose wi'ctched inmates ■were denied 
even the 2■>oor solace of protracted and i)nhlished infamy 
_to overlook the moral debasement, the milita-ry hu¬ 
miliation, the social disintegration, and the financial 
bankruptcy of France—in a word, to fatliom, and there¬ 
fore to ptu’don, Louis Qiiinzo.—certainly for French 
republieans the dcniands of jdiilosophy, the austere 
requirements of equity, eould no further go. And 
that Victor ITugo has been able to ado2)t such an at¬ 
titude toward the most detestable repvcsentalive of the 
extinguished monarchy is, as we have said, an impres¬ 
sive voucher for the safety of the re-estal>lished com¬ 
monwealth. To his mind, at all events, the time has 
come for i)artisau invective to give way to deliberate, 
dispassionate in([uiry. Nor will any student of events 
fail to deem it a note of happy promise that wo 
should hear the laureate of ihc repuldic, whose verso 
throughout the term of liberty's eclipse breathed only * 
wrath and retribution, now grown more sober and more 
mild, 

Rptroatod in ji silent valley sin^ 

With notes uiigclical. 



TWO AMEItTGAN NOVELS. 

Theiie are signs that tlie American noyel will get 
itself written after all. Against the ingenious theories 
which explain its essential impossibility we are now able 
to sot an encouraging fact. Notwithstanding the hard 
practical spirit ascribed to our society, the investiture 
of genuine native types with artistic form of a high 
order has of late been twice attcin])tcd with creditable 
success. We refer to the treatment of our disparaged 
raw material exhibited in “ The American,” by Henry 
James, Jr., and in Julian Hawthorne's “Garth.” 
These experiments lead us to 8us])cct that what other 
writers lacked was not the inspiration of a romantic 
environment and the 'stimulus of a highly cultivated 
audience, so much as insight and an adefpiate command 
of the creative faculty. 

It may be thought that the cajiabilities of American 
fiction h.ad been already revealed by Mr. Bret Harte. 
But his earlier etchings, remarkable as they were, might 
with some show of reason be pronounced rather hints 
and promises than demonstrations. The short tale is 
to the comprehensive picture of human life what the 
ode is to the epic, or a carved cup to a temple frieze. 
It is not certain that the nimble hand which executes 

the one can compass the other. In the “ Sketches by 
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Boz ” we discern the workmanship, but not the power 
of largo, organic achiovcincnt displayed in “ Boinboy 
and Son." Small assurance of “ Vanity Fair ” lay in a 
“ Shabby Genteel Story." It would bo folly to set arbi¬ 
trary limits to the possible accomplishment of the author 
of “The Luck of Roaring Camp," yet it is not the less 
]>atent that he has not yet written a novel of extended 
scope. He began one in “ Tliankful Blossom, ’ but just 
as the stage had’ begun to till with characters potential, 
and the plot to acquire breadth and complexity, the 
author scenu'd to lose heart or will, his baud relaxed, 
and the nascent drama came abru])tly to a close. 

It was by short stories, likewise', that Henry .Tames, 
.Tr., at lirst commended hiniself to .'Vmcricau readers. 
During some ten or twelve years he portrayed a largo 
variety of scenes, outlined a good many types of char¬ 
acter, and it was observed lhat- his canvas, although 
narrow, cviiuicd a ripening discernment and a growing 
technical efficiency. These small pictures attested 
several things which r.ank among the prime qualifica¬ 
tions of the novelist. Taken together, they betokened 
a wide, patient, and incisive study of men and things 
which seems to have been furthered by a singular lnci<lity 
of judgment, by sympathies fjuiek and delicatC thouglr 
by no means impassioned, and by an agreeable inv- 
munity from mo.st kinds of prejudice. They difucoverod 
a clear perception of the right methods of composition, 
and, what is more to the purpose, an increasing power of 
evolving conceptions through the action and self-utter- 
4 
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ance of his characters. We wish w'c could have also 
recognized an equally sueccssfiil effort to relegate de¬ 
scription and analysis to functions thoroughly and con- ' 
stantly subordinate. As regards the instrument of the 
novelist’s art, Mr. James .seems to have iippliod himself 
with deliberate and vigilant pertinacity to the forging of 
an elfective style, which, although it bore for some time, 
the marks of hammering and tooling, is now fle.xihle, 
elastic, bright. Indeed, his diction, if it wants the af¬ 
fluence of Lowell’s and the. delightful grace of IIowcll's, 
is not inferior to either in api.ness undfiiiMxr. A charac¬ 
teristic token of his prose is its aroma of good company, 
and this leads us to note that no American writer has 
dci»ict.ed with such adequacy and exactitude what is 
known as “ society ” proper, the social plane which, in an 
ajsthetic sense, may he fairly enough called the highest, 
and which, at all events, is the most coveted. With the 
coarser, but seemingly stronger texture, and the rough, 
angular, yet more ])icturesquo surface which belong to 
American life between the Sierras and the Alleghanies 
this writer has given no evidence of personal contact. 
But the proficient in the science of human nature, like 
the adept in biology, can undertake the work of recon- 
structioK with very fragmentary materials, .and it is safe to 
assume that Mr. James would make the most of such 
types and samples as strayed within his ken. Finally,' 
we should say that certain qualities which the English 
masters have taught us to exact of the first-rate novelist 
were but faintly represented in his minor works, and wo 
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shall probably deem their absence the conspicuous short¬ 
coming in the present i)erformauce. But while in some 
respects—in humor, and the piercing, heart-shaking 
pathos which is seldom found divorced from humor— 
neither he nor any other contemporary American can be 
named beside Jlr. Ilarte, yet as rc'gards the average 
technical excellence of his work, and tliose merits most 
easily commuiiieable by translation, he is perhaps supe¬ 
rior to the latter. 

In .sj)itc of its name, Jlr. James's book ap])cars on a 
cunsoiy review not to bo an American novel, for the 
scene is laid in Paris, and all the [)ersons of ibc story, 
with the exco])tion of iwo clean-cut but merely ancillary 
figures, are Preneb. Some [lersons may incline to sec 
in the book only a careful study of Ctallic manners, and 
we are bound to say that, regarded solely from this ])oint 
of view, it is a creditable lour de force, biot that it 
pretends to compass tbc range of incident and cbaracter 
presented in Bulwer's “ Parisians," but it offers an ex¬ 
haustive, reali.stic, and luminous revelation of tbc Fau¬ 
bourg St. Germain, wboi-c counterpart docs not exist in 
English, and which we might find it diflleult to parallel 
in any living writer of French fiction, bfot many of the 
feuiUetomstes of tbc gay capital arc suppo.sed to haviib 
the entree of tbc noble Faubourg, neither have they Bal¬ 
zac’s power of evolving from bis inner consciousness tbc 
ideas, habits, tastes, traditions of an impenetrable spbci’c. 
It 13 indeed a surprising anomaly which our countrymen 
are perliaps less likely to appreciate than are the readers 
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of the Revue des Deux Mondes (to whom by the way 
Mr. James is not a stranger), to find portrayed in an 
American' narrative that sequestered Legitimist world 
which every Frenchman in his heart esteems the fine. t 
and grandest, and of which his native novelists arc pro¬ 
nounced ludicrously i^orant. 

This book, however, is something more than a tour de 
force, .something more than a vivid reproduction of the 
most artificial, polished, and fastidious of human socie- 
tie.s. If there is anything in the law of contrasts—and 
is there not cvorytliing in it—what medium so apt as 
this, of such peculiar and consummate fitness, to project 
the central figure of the novel, to emphasize the frank 
defiance of formula and convention, the uncouth, reso¬ 
lute self-assertion, the rugged individuality of the typi¬ 
cal American ? Wo shall acknowdedge, no doubt, that 
the hero of the story is in sooth the typical American, 
for although some persons may not account him the 
highest typo, yet, if they will turn their eyes away from 
a few seaboard cities and take a candid view of the whole 
country, they ivill recognize in him the national represent¬ 
ative type. Happily, too, for the dramatic intensity of 
this narrative ho is precisely the person whom well-bred 
Europeans, not having confined their observation of our 
travelling fellow-citizens to the members of the Hew 
York clubs, persist in thinking the typical American, 
and whom in that capacity they cordially detest. The 
truth is that the author is so determined to sink “his hen 
down to the normal and undiscriminated level of ou 
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population that ho has positively made him an ex-Briga- 
dicr-Gencral of volunteers. 

To introduce this incongruous 2)crsonago into the core 
of the exclusive Faubourg, to deal with him iu such sort 
that he must needs ju-ovokc the inctTublc disdain and the 
instinctive, uneonquerahle aversion of its conventional 
refinement, and yet elicit a sympathetic recognition from 
its deeper insight and a loyal esteem from its substantial 
worth ; this, the author’s ^livotal eoneeiition, was bold 
and strong, but the embodiment was plainly beset with 
uncommon dillienlties. It would be relatively easy to 
portray, as this writer has elsewhere done, a jierfeetly'- 
Imed American whose ap])earance in a Legitimist salon 
could by no iwssihility oirend, although it might sur¬ 
prise ; and on the other hand it is quite jio.ssible, as Mr. 
Bret Ilarte has demonstrated, to eonmiend the coarsest 
outlaw of cur frontier to the liking of his own coun¬ 
trymen. But by what continual, yet eautioms, shifting 
of standards and measurements, by what subtle inter¬ 
change of atmospheres, by what deft suggestions and 
shrewd silences shall a reader be made to comprehend 
how one and the same man could justify the love of a 
daughter of the crusaders, and the inveterate rejmgnance 
and instinctive loathing of her kindred ? In ti word, to 
formulate the dilemma from a Eurojican point of view, 
the problem was to make a hero of a cad. 

That Mr. James should have found the solution, that 
he should have brought upon the stage a man of mani¬ 
fest charm and honor and an indubitable cad in the same 
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person, and that neither of the two should have effaced 
the other, constitutes an acliievemeiit of no mean order. 
And the merit of the ai’tist is enhanced for us when we 
consider that this juxtaposition of seemingly incongru¬ 
ous elements is contrived, not in a farce or comedy, but, 
in a jhecc wliicli is essentially a melodrama, over ivhich 
from tlio outset of the action broods a fatal cei’tainty of 
disappointment. Obviously, the more arduous part of 
such a task was to indicate and yet hold back in shadow 
the superficial traits which rendered the American 
stranger obnoxious to ceidain members of the house of 
Bellcgardc. We cannot stay to mark the adroit touclios 
by which the purpose is carried out. It is seldom 
effected by plain statement or by hints too trenchantly 
pictorial; but avo are allowed to guess by ai-ch innuen¬ 
does and glimpses between the lines that the hero has 
most of the tricks, perversities, and rawnesses of man¬ 
ner which Avould particularly chafe a highly rclined 
community. Wo can jierceive that his faxoritc postare 
is to sit Avith his nether limbs outstretched at full 
length, or with his feet propped against a railing and 
his chair tii)ped back on its hind legs. That he is in 
the habit of showering ti])s on the lackeys of a noble 
mansion, sat Avhich ho has leave to call. That he is 
quite as ready to laugh at people as smile loitli them, 
and is not unlikely to break into a loud guffaw in pres¬ 
ence of the most august personages, as, for instance, of 
that grandest dame of France, the Duchess D’Outre- 
ville; that he is hopelessly obtuse to those aesthetic de- 
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ights and discriniinalions which grow out of fiuniliarity 
vith art; and, finally that his nerves, altlxongh un- 
Imken by annoyance or danger, ai’e by no means jiroof 
igainst complacency, which, to the unspeakable disgust 
of his entertainers on the occasion of a fete given in his 
honor oozes from him at every jiore. In short, “Mr. 
Newman of San Francisco," is a man wlio, if he used 
tobacco in any form, would indisputably chew ; and for 
that reason his creator will not snih'r Jiim even to 
smoke. We may add that lliis (Jrmsns of the AVest 
seems to avow with liriital candor his conviction tliat 
wealth is an all-sulUcicnt passjiort to society. On the 
otbci Iiand, inasmuch as he never names his grand¬ 
parents to any of his fine act|uaintances, the latter are 
perhaps justified in inferring that he never had any. 

These arc the impressions jirodnced iijion the Mar(|nis 
do Bellegarde by the AVestern savage, and which the 
hypersensitive reader might be disposisi tosiiari! if lie had 
leisure to ponder hints and niakedcdnctions—ajirocecd- 
ing from which tiie author is careful to divert him. 
Surface crudities and as])eritics are not allowed for a 
moment to obscure the es.sential virility, swcetnes.s, and 
nobihty of “ tlie American's" nature, lest we might fail 
to understand the (piick aj)])rcciation, blossoiping at last 
into profound and even passionate regard, which ho 
wins from Madame do Cintre, who is certainly a most 
dainty and ethereal creation. We arc con.stantly made 
to secTthat this imperfectly cultivated stranger is a good 
fellow and a strong man, because all* the good people in 
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the book are instinctively drawn toward him, whereas all 
the weak and vicious instinctively avoid him. Neither 
is this unconventional person at all wanting in delicacy 
amid circumstances Vv'hcj'o experience has taught him 
that another’s feelings may he wounded, or where the 
fervor of aJToction illumines his intellect and informs liis 
tact. Wc should like to (piote the cliaractoristic words 
in which this plain, honest man asks the daughter of an 
ancient house to marry him. But wc could not give 
them all, and they would tie spoiled by mutilation, since 
Mr. Newman was not the sort of ]ierson to discourse in 
epigrams. Wc prefer to cite as indicative of the hero’s 
character and attitude toward the lady of his affections, 
and at the same lime illustrative of the author’s style, 
the following passage: 

Madame de t'intre STOmod to him .so felicitous a product of 
nature and circumstance tliat his invention musing on future 
combinations was constantly catching its breath with the fear of 
stumbling into .some brutal coinprcs.sion or mutilation of bor beau¬ 
tiful personal harmony. This is what 1 moan hy Newman’s ten¬ 
derness ; Bfadamc de (’intro pleased him so exactly as she was that 
his desire to interpose between her and the troubles of life had the 
qiuility of a young mother’s cagcme.ss to protect the sleep of her 
first-boni child. Newman w.is .simply charmed, and ho handled 
his charm as if it were a music l)OX which would stop it onq shook 
it. Certain of Madame de ( 'intro’s personal <|ualities—the luminous 
sweetness of her eyes, the delicate mobility of her face, the deep 
liquidity of her voice—filled all his consciousness. A rose-crowned 
Greek of old, gazing at a marble goddess with his whole bright 
intellect resting satisfied in the act, could not have been a more 
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complete embodiment of the wisdom that loses itself in the enjoy¬ 
ment of <iuiot liarmonies. 

There seem to be one or two trivial slips and one 
somewhat more important defect in the management of 
this story. It is not, for instance, made sufficiently clear 
to most readers why the dowager Marchioness of Belle- 
garde sliould give a great l)all by way of aimonncing 
her danghter’s engagement to Mr. Netvman, when the 
intention of discarding the latter and replacing him 
with her own lunsman. Lord I)eei)mere, had already 
taken root in the old schemer's mind. Another objec¬ 
tion is of more moment. How is it possible that New¬ 
man, being the man he was, should undertake to coerce 
the relatives of Mine, de (hntre by a threat of publish¬ 
ing their odious erime ? Waiving altogether the moral 
quality of the act, how e()nld a man pos.scssing the men¬ 
tal persjhcacily ascribed to this American, fail to see 
that, even granted the temporary success of his venture, 
Mine, do fhnlre, who intuitively “feared her mother,” 
must guess the source of his strange authority, and that 
the knowledge of the seeri't and of her lover’s use of it 
would crush a jiroud and sensitive heart ? We do not 
say that any avenue of escape from di.sappointmcnt lay 
open to Newman. AVe arc disposed to think Jhat, given 
the cliaracter of the dowager Marchione.ss, there was 
none. But of sundry futile expedients, one, at all 
events, might have been cho.sen which should not 
gravely belittle the character of the hero, besides going 
far to rehabilitate, by contrast, his personal enemies. 

4 * 
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Mr. James has at no time discovered a lively sense of 
humor, or, at all events, the power of interpreting humor 
to his readers. We are less disposed, however, to regret 
the absence of tliis cpialily in the present voluino, lie- 
cause, as we have said, the actioii turns on more than 
one incident of a tragic or melodramatic nature. But 
we cannot so easily condone a certain constraint and 
frigidity discernible in jiassagcs which might be fraught 
with intense pathos. It is probably a consciousness of 
certain shortcomings in this direction which is charge¬ 
able with one of Mr. James's vciy few technical faults, 
lie is sometimes led to mar a climax, going back to the 
picture and retouching it again and again, as if he sus¬ 
pected that another might have infused more fervor and 
poignancy. This is true, for instance, of two specially 
impres.sive scones—the death bed of Valentin do Belle- 
garde and the final interview of Newman with Madame 
de Cintre. And, generally, it may be said that, in grave 
and moving cri.ses, Mr. .lames drops too frequently into 
a tone of gentle cynicism, almost of jiersillago, as if he 
felt the strain on his sensibilities excessive and intolera¬ 
ble. So much for qualifying suggestions. It is not the 
less true that this novel, “ The Amej’ican,” is a merito¬ 
rious workpf art, and, if wo compare it with the writer’s 
earlier essays in fiction, an augury of still riper and more 
highly vitalized achievements. 

It is creditable to American readers that Mr. James’s 
story should have won he.arty recognition. Yet we are 
constrained to add that another novel has been published 
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during tlie ijrescnt year wliicli deserves an eiiuul, and 
perhaps a larger measure of approval, altliougli it; seems 
to have received less. In the lirst place the narrative is 
longer, and obviously, provid('d oilier conditions are 
equally well satklied, this eireunistanee of ilself be¬ 
tokens a more remaikable performance. Before indi¬ 
cating, however, some of the merits wiiich distinguish 
“Garth,"’ it may be well to ask wliat is attested by the 
pecuniary success of novels. Of course, on the threshold 
of criticism lies the in<|uiry, docs (lie book please ; for 
a novel is interesting or it is nothing. But interesting 
to whom ? It, is known to booksellers tli.at there ha.s 
never been any great demand for the talcs of Boo and 
the elder Hawthorne. Again, the works of Howells, of 
Jaine.s, even of George Ivliot, cannot jiretend to vie in 
intere.st, if cirenlation be a criterion, with the precious 
piteoof inanity current in I lie United Stiites during one 
brief summer under the name of “'I'hat Husband of 
mine.” The essential quality of eharin, no less than the 
ancillary projirieties belonging to ti work of art—whether 
novel, picture or statue—can only be authoritatively 
atlirmod by jicojde of taste, and the epiestion for the mass 
of men must needs be, not whet her they like a book, but 
wlicthcr they ought to like it. But it must be owned 
that.while they are fain to query, what is beauty, fhey 
will not always stay for an answer. Fielding and Balzac 
find few readers in this country, and it is probable that 
the ^luthors of “The American” and “Garth” mus' 
content themselves with an esoteric audience. We cai 
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see, nevertheless, that the former story would appeal to 
a somewhat larger class, since there is a more wide¬ 
spread curiosity touching the doings of a fellow coun¬ 
tryman in Paris than about his ex 2 Jericnces at homo. It 
is a fact, too, which we arc not called ui3on to stigmatize 
or justify, that a ra.'ijority even of those cultivated 
Americans who are cpialified to enjoy imaginative works 
of a high order, are vastly more interested in a jjortrayal 
of tl)C Faubourg St. (Jcnnain than of a Now England 
village. They think they know all about the latter, but 
this is a great mistake. While it is plain, therefore, 
that Mr. James has hit upon a luckier theme, we arc I)y 
no means to infer too hastily that he has made the bet¬ 
ter novel. 

After all, however, it is inexfdicable to us that the 
mass of homely folk who follow with hungi-y eye the 
dramas of life unfolded in the, daily press, should not 
scan sucji a book as “Garth ” with eager interest, just 
as we have heretofore been confounded by a bookseller’s 
assurance that the “Gold Bug” and the “Murder in 
the Rue Morgue” arc in no considerable, request. For 
this story of “ Garth ” has what so many famous novels 
have wanted, a strong, inscrutable, yet comiiact and or¬ 
ganic plot. The jdot is intricate, but the inirieacy is 
that of a watch, where every spring and wheel, oach tiny 
cog and wire, has its nice functions, so that when the 
appointed sum of revolutions is complete the hour strikes 
and the tale is told. Regarded merely as a pieqe of 
mechanism, the plan of Mr. Hawthorne’s narrative is 
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scarcely less worthy of dissection than the skeleton of 
“Tom Jones.” And when wo reflect how many readers 
a dexterous construction of plot, almost his only merit, 
Im rallied to Wilkie Collins, wo marvel that all seekers 
of sensation have not been tempted to track the windings 
of the strange history .sot forth in the pages of “Garth.” 

The truth probably is that many persons have glanced 
over the first chapter of thi.s story, and, finding it filled 
with a description of an old iS’ew Hampshire homestead, 
have put down the book couN'inced tbat nothing lay be¬ 
fore them but a tame, homely recortl of rural existence, 
whei’e the labors of the plough and the scythe are sup¬ 
posed to be enlivened by such mild diversions as sleigh 
rides, corn hmskings, and majile bees. And yet, if they 
look a little narrowly at this rough-bown Yauki'o dwell¬ 
ing, they would feel tbat the antiipie mamuon to which 
Balsiac gave so many pages of his Ilcrherrhe de I'A/isulu 
was not more steeped in mystery. So. too, for a, careful- 
eye the conditions of life amid the NTcw England hills, 
where the same family may have tilled the, same farm 
for two hundred years—the immobility, monotony, so¬ 
briety—seem not umijit to f<,si.or those robust, massive, 
gnarled, and angular natures which, once caught in the 
gripe and flume of jiassion, become the fittest tools of 
tragedy. Poor in incident and rich in individualities, 
such beqno.stered plniscs of exi.stcnee arc peculiarly 
adapted to the study of Uio.so grave problems which 
deal with the scope and potency of inherited tendencies. 
You notice that it is not in new but in old countries 
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that the simpler sort of folk talk of curses and blessing 
as oversli ado wing and moulding a particular race. Thus 
in a remote tranquil scene like that whicli kir. Haw 
thornc lias clioscn for liis noiol, it may well be that th( 
pressure of hereditary taint, uneonirollcd by any changt 
in the cnviromncnl, would gather momentum till it 
seemed inexorable. 

It isa 2iroblem in the difficult equat ion of heredity and 
environment to which Mr. Hawthorne lias addressed him¬ 
self in the iirctont work. He has discovered that a family 
is a man of larger growth and more complex character, 
yet of individuality not less distinct. “ It is young; it 
grows up 2)ro.si)crous and dies ; its years are generations, 
each one inevitably moulding the next. At last comes 
a year when all its evil is arrayed against all its good.” 
As regards the particular family whose record is here 
taken up at Llio crisis of its history, the author makes 
one of its members say that “the Hringons have gener¬ 
ally been worsted liy their old Adam ; yet no one of them 
was ever utteily wicked ; ” and it is inferred that the de¬ 
cisive battle has not yet come off, and that there is still 
a chance to vindicate the inborn angel. But “ ho, in 
whom the straggle culminates, must be thoroughly Urm- 
son—a compendium of the race—no diluted alien, for 
the more stubborn the devil in him the better worth the 
victory.” 

While, however, there rans through the core of this 
book a motif large and serious—for is not the rfs, major 
of inherited impulse the scientific equivalent of destiny? 
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_the most frivolous person need not fear that the author 

has iuditcil a philosophieal treatise or evinces tim sliglvt- 
e:-t pretension to toacli anybody anything, llis business 
is to please, and if we learn soinctliing frouj him it is 
because no transcri])t of iminau life i)roi)arcd, not with 
the camera’s mochaniciil tulelily, but with the artist’s 
finer insight, can want significance. It is certain that 
while this writer has infused into certain scenes the 
wcinl uncanny charm of nhieli tlie elder Hawthorne was 
an imrivalled master—while, indeed, the atmosphere of 
“Garth’’ is “of imagination all compact”—not the 
le.ss do the action and spectaede of tlie foreground—all its 
persons, ineulents, dialogue—belong to the daylight 
world. Take, for instance, tlii.s portrait of Garth Hrin- 
son ; nothing could be more jio.sitive and substantial: 

A broad built young fellow, about twenty-six real’s of age. but 
looking older, stands on the cloven threshold of linnhurst, with 
his fox,t apart .and ids face bent downward, ns lliongh in revery. 
Ilis eyes, however, are rather out looking ttian inlrospeetive. * * 
Like most Urmsons, flarth is sliorter than tlie average of men, 
but to make up for it ho is chested like a bison, and Vigorous and 
com|)aet all over. His dress this morning differs little from that 
ordinarily worn by tlie Xcw llninpsliire farmer. Ills dark, shaggy 
hair pokes itself through the torn crown of a battered straw hat 
which he has clapped on the capacious hack of his fioad. In Iiii 
left hand is a tuft of maple leaves, the splendid scarlet of whicl 
causes his red flannel shirt to appear dingy by contrast. A roug 
sack coat (the pockets bulging with erinison and yellow apple 
and ci»rduroy trousers, tucked into cowhide boots, complete h 
costume. 
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Let not the cesthetic person bo discouraged by tin: 
outward integument—Garth Urmson is in reality ai 
artist, a painter; the more narrowly yon observed bin 
the greater would have been your doubt whether thi 
agricultural element was really vital in him at all. Hit 
hands were certainly not those of a farmer; their forir 
was at once powerful and elegant, and the texture ol 
the skin was fine and soft. And where did ho acquire 
that firm carriage of the shoulders and that easy pre¬ 
cision of tread ? Not, surely, from the plough and the 
scythe. And though his features seemed at the first 
glance rugged and almost harsh, they were in fact 
moulded witli singular force and meaning, every part re¬ 
sponding sensitively lohis tliought. “There wasa llavoi 
of distinction about him such as is only given by travel, 
thought, and conversation with the world. Admitting 
this, his quiet assumption or resumption of rusticity ar¬ 
gued a freshness and independence of nature unusual in 
travelled youth nowadays.” 

But what is his present destination; for a man, espe¬ 
cially a young gentleman of culture, docs not plunge into 
pathless forests before breakfast for nothing ? By way 
of answer to this question, and because wo should like to 
offer the reader the kernel of the plot, as well as to illus¬ 
trate a little more adequately the author’s diction, wo 
give one more citation : 

Let us suppose, then, that while Garth was travelling in Europe 
he met a noble and lovely lady, who, like himself, was a stranger 
there. In the rich heart of the Old World they met, and neither 
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knew tho other, nor was it granted them ever to speak together, or 
to exchange a pressure of tho hand ; hut once, in a strange room, 
full of anLiipie jewels and precious woi ks of art, their glances had 
met in a Crystal mirror, and hail road in one another a mutual rev¬ 
elation. For one deep moment they gazed and knew they loved ; 
then lime and sjiaee rolled lielween and parted them. But for 
years thereafter, as they moved along their separate paths, visions 
woidd ri.se before them of that unforgotten moment, until at 
length, by luueh dreaming over it, the event itself began to take 
on the sendilaneeof a dream ; and (lartli, returning home, pledged 
himself to another woman, and the lady promised, against, her bet¬ 
ter instincts, to become the wife of another man. Shall our ro- 
manee end liero, or shall that picturesque providence which 
watches over her lovers only bring thmn once more together ere tho 
[ last irrevoeable sle|>s that tlx their destinies betaken? Yes, let 
I them meet, since all is imagination. 

As vve have said, the canvas covered liy “Garth” is 
mueh hroadi'f and inore ainjily jieojiled ilian that wliieli 
Mr. James has chosen to till in “The American.” Yet 
tho many and diverse figures here lirontrht ujion tho 
stage all alike bear tho impress of the creative faculty. 
They arc men and women, each of them self-promjited 
and sclf-oonsistcnt, so that, given a particular .situation, 
tho clever reader should foretell unerringly what ho or 
she will say or do. But .such is tho author’s fertility of 
inventif.-n that the cleverest reader will seldom foreiseo tho 
situation. We must add that one decisive di.stinctiou 
ivill liardly escape those who eom])arc the two novels of 
vhich Wo have been speaking. However bright and fas- 
idious may be the social world into which Mr. James in- 
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ducts us, it is certain that we more tliroughout t 
* narrative on a low intellectual plane. Ills most satisf, 
tory'persons, Madame de Cintre and her younger broth 
winning as they are, seem of slight texture, narrow 
brain, and weak of soul, while as for tlie titular char 
ter, we may esteem but cannot fervently admire hi 
his mental horizon is too contracted ; ho is too sma) 
man. On the oilier hand, in Mr. Ihnvthorne’s hisb 
while we are not spared that admixture of baseness i 
infirmity which belongs to the mingled skein of life, 
in converse with at least tliree persons we arc lifted at 
the common higlnvay of existence to a level of thou 
and imrpose on which it is good to dwell. Not that tl 
characters are too flawless for human nature’s daily ft 
for they arc spirits, too.” And therefore it is 
those persons who concede, not without regret, the t: 
of the jiicture which Mr. James has drawn, may fim 
small solace in the fact that Garth Urmson, being 
descendant of a family planted in New England for 
centuries, has also some claim to be considered a tji 
American. 



SmXBUnNE. 


I. 

By liis “Atalaiitii in Calydoii," Swinlninie fc- 
ciii’i'd a i)la(!0 of lioiior rarely ac.'corded lo tlu^ llrsi cs.'-ay 
of any poet. It was the iK'ciiliar j^ood foriimo of that 
poem to ])lease seliolars wlio were not. artists, artists wdio 
were no seliolars, iind thej^eneral })ul)lio, wdiieh is swayed 
mainly l)y the melody and emotional fervor of verse. It 
might have been belter for his Buhsetpiont reputation 
had his first siicce.ss been less signal. We are forced to 
attribute the imhlication of a later volume—the “ Laus 
Veneris”—lo a species of intoxication wliieh eonceived 
itself exempted from the ojieralion of canons of cleanli¬ 
ness and decorum. Afterward, however, he ])rodueed 
“Ercchtheus, a Tragedy." wdiich was in no wise o])cn 
to censure on the score of morality ; and for that and 
other reasons it went far to reinstate him in the position 
which on many grounds he may fairly claim, and 
which nothing hut overweening scif-contidence or su¬ 
premo cynicism could have imjierillcd. 

SincQ Swinburne has twice attempted to crc*atca veri¬ 
table Greek tragedy in the uncongenial medium of a mod¬ 
ern and A^orthern tongue, we are prompted to consider 
the scope and purport of such a jierformancc. Whether 
it falls within a right conception of poetic art, or is cs- 

01 
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sentially a tour do force, and how far it has been p 
allclcd in our literature, are questions that may dese 
attention after a glance at the pocd’s general qualificatio 
Few readers probably would eoiicur in the indiscrii 
natc eulogy bcstoH cd on Swinburne by the little Lone 
coterie of which William Morris and tlic Rossettis w 
conspicuous members, llis experiments have been 
numerous and too divergent to admit of uniform suec 
Ills narrative poetry, for instance, while illumined v 
bits of vigorous painting, and enlivened here and tl 
with bursts of exquisite melody, on the whole w'ants 
swiftness, cohesion, and graduated evolution which 
tinguish ‘‘ Jason,” and the talcs rehearsed in tlic “ Ear 
Paradise.” Again, if we look at the etchings of eha 
ter contained in the volume entitled “Laus Vcnei 
we find no lack of dramatic insight, or historical i 
ition—indeed a curiously accurate comprchensioi 
certain morbid and anomalous types. But he fail 
project his figui-cs in crisp outlines, his hand mis 
the sure, clean touch which makes of Browni 
dramatis per some a gallery of sculpture. It is true 
the poet’s conception of Marie Stuart, which is wroi 
out at great length in “ Chastclard’’ and “Bothw 
is distinct and telling. She is portrayed as on 
those giddy, utterly godless and soulless wmmen’, 
biiring rare acconii)lishmcnt8 and vicious instincts, 
were mrmerous enough at the Court of Catherin 
Medicis, and arc drawn scarcely less incisively* 
few rough sentences of Brantome than in Swinbu 
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elaborate portrait. But while, aside from the two Greek 
tragedies which ought to be ranked iti a distinct cate¬ 
gory, and studied apart from the autlior’s other writings, 
we cannot but recognize some material short comings in 
Ids power of cluiractorization and consecutive develop¬ 
ment of theme, we arc hound to say that, his faculty of 
lyrical utterance seems unapproaehed by any living 
English poet. We miglit go further, for although 
thci-e is no dearth of unconscious and lilful melody 
.among English singers, especially prior to Anne’s mis¬ 
called Augustan age, iSwinhurno was })erhap.s the first 
to exhibit a eonscioiis and decisive mastery of the Engli.di 
lyre, and to reveal capacities of musi(^ in our language 
before unsuspected or denied. 

c are .so unaccustomed to defijic (he prccifsc relations 
of poetry to music that the transfer of terms, in cun ent 
criticism, from one art to the other is ofleri ludicrously 
iiiapt. The smoothness and grace, for instance, which 
studious chiselling and metrical linos.'-e impart to much of 
Tennyson's ivork is sometimes confounded with melody ; 
whereas the word might as appropriately he applied to 
the Odes of Iloraec, to which sf)mo of Tennyson’s minor 


poems present porliaps the nearc.st English ^uj^pgues. 
But the Ars Poetir.a, far from as.‘.ociating...ji^ryEAvit,h 
music, substantially identifies it^jirith»*nrtthm‘tirt, 
Horace obviously conceives a pBinfes^'m^^^- 

ulatin'g words for pi^m||!P.,.&j^cp; too> n^' para- 
phrase.'6f Horace’s the idea, and 

his theory of the poetic^»^?on%*|jfeth^ has uni- 




has uni- 
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formly controlled the practice of his countrymen. What 
is more noteworthy, Lessing, in his “ Laocoon,” while 
scrupulously marking the boundary lino between the 
proyincc and the processes of poetry and those of paint¬ 
ing and sculpture, ajipears to ignore its relations to music. 
So rigorously was the pictorial conception of the poet’s 
art accepted in England throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury, until Shelley and Byron resuscitated lyric Terse, 
that it may be questioned whether works like Johnson’.s 
“ London,” or even Pojie’s “ Epistles,” could, in a Greek 
sense, be called i)oetry at all. Of lyrics, at all events, 
the Greek notion w'as very different. Tyrtajus, Pindar 
and the tragic poets in their choruses, were never con¬ 
ceived as carvers of form or manipulators of color, me¬ 
diately evoking sentiment through the taste and the 
intellect, but as veritable shngers or musicians, working 
directly on the emotions through the musical sense. 
For example, the famous prelusory burst in the “ Aga¬ 
memnon ” has nothing specially iircgnant or vivid about 
it, regarded as pictorial expression, but read aloud, even 
with our bastard and tentative pronunciation, it has 
almost the effect of a symphony. How, indeed, would 
it be possible to explain the traditional triumphs of 
Athenian ]yric verso among the less cultivated Greeks of 
Dorian stock, the power of Tjrtaeus’s songs over the 
Spartans, or of the choruses of Euripides in the month 
of captives at Syracuse, exccpt''bpon the theory that' such 
poetry must have hit the senses like a trumpet blast or 
the tones of a flute ? 
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• Since, then, the fact could not bo gainsaid tliat lyric 
ersc, in one language at least, had been partially iden- 
ified with music, to a certain extent sharing its aim and 
rorking through its processes, the obvious inference has 
)ecn met by a plea in aviiidanec'. Stress is laid on the 
;u])poscd <liscrc()auey between the Clreek and Eiiglish 
speech in respect of vowel and li(]uid sounds, a|id as 
regards the cajiacity of assonance in general, lint the 
truth is that assonance has hern nowhere more sedu¬ 
lously cultivated than in the rude poetry of those curly 
Eiiglisb, whom Itir. Freeman will not permit us to call 
Anglo-Saxons ; and Swinburne has proved that it may be 
reinstated in modern English with elfcctivo ami often 
delightful results. 

Byron undoubtedly did something, and Shelley much 
more, toward restoring melody to English jmetry ; the 
one, it w'ould seem, unconsciously, obedient to an in¬ 
stinct of his ear, the latter deliberately ap[)roximating 
at times in aim and metliod to tlio Greek conception of 
lyric verse. I’o Swinburne, however, belongs the credit 
of continually and overtly recogni/.ing that lyric poetry is 
meant for the voice and not the eye, that it is a creature 
of the spoken, not the written tongue ; whereas the dic¬ 
tion of Erydcn and Po|)e, like the classical Li4tin, Wi^a 
dead literary' language, scanned and conned in the cioset, 
never alive upon the li])s of men. It is, of course, un¬ 
reasonable to condemn Eiiglishrnen of the last century 
for adapting a notion of poetic methods which to this day 
prevails in France, but after reading aloud some burst of 
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iong from the “ Atalanta,” for example, “ The hounds 
•f spring are on winter’s traces,” it is liard to control a 
ecling of astonishment and disgust, akin to that pro- 
oked by a Chinese tom-tom, wlicn we turn to our so- 
allcd heroic con])lct with its sorry click of pendulous 
Iiyme—more, epigrammatic prose in a metrical strait 
acket. 

There is scope, unquestionably, for largo variety in 
hyme. There are rhymes consecutive, alternate, peri- 
die, intercalated; rhymes male, female and polysyllabic; 
nt while Swinburne seems to have mastei'cd the whole 
!gister, ho has shown rhyme to be but one species of 
jsonanco. Ho has aimed to supplement it with that 
•her species—consonance, we might call it—which con- 
sts in the identity of vowel sounds without tegard to 
10 terminal consonant, and which is thought to 
nd to Spanish poetry a robust and virile harmony, 
hero is still another sort employed by Swinburne, bor- 
wed perhaps from the Anglo-Saxon (for Caedmon’s 
leni is full of it), where vowel sounds, not identical 
it accordant, arc so placed as to simulate the effect of 
ehord in music. Add to this a right use of allitera- 
m, which is only undervalued by those who fail to 
cognize its limits. The iteration of initial gutturals 
of course, intolerable, and we rarely meet with it in 
nnburnc’s work, but the recurrence of liquids and 
ni-liquids is a vital element in the melody of verse. 
While we dwell on the fact, and credit Swinburne 
■>h discerning it, that harmony must be kept steadily 
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3W as the essential vehicle of poetry, we cannot 
t that tlie freightage must he worthy of the vehicle. 
?d, Wagner accounts all music worthless unless 
igh sense it ])onotratcs the soul, kiiulling high 
;!;ht and generou.s emotion. On the whole, Wag- 
concej)tion of an ojxTa accords nion' nearly with 
dea of (Ireek tragedy as it exi.sted in tlic mind of 
lylus, and as it was actually enihodieil at the Dio- 
1, than does our modern notion of a |»lay. It, is oh- 
1 that a large measure of lyrics power and a right 
£'l)tion of its aim and procei-se.s are. indispcnsa.hle to 
;reation of dramas like (iui “ Mreehtlieus.” That so 
winhurne i.s l)etter ipialilied than any living Knglish 
to rejn’oduco a lost drama of Euripides, will jn'oh- 
ajtpcar from the c.vtracls we shall have occasion to 
e. 

ae argument of Erechtheus had been treated by Elu¬ 
tes in a tragedy no longer extant. The drama before 
i j)rcscnted by Hw inhume, not avowedly but impli- 
, a.s a substitute for the original ])luy. It i.s only 
;ually, as we turn the ])age.s of the volume, that we 
•ociatc the audacity of hi.s purpose. Can an English 
of our day seriously hope to transjjort the reader 
ss the gulf of twenty centurie.s, behind tin curtain 
ledidsval transformation and modern growth, bomnd 
Christian religion, Roman civili^^ation, and all the 
,Tiant events which have moulded the lives and minds 
3on/to a world whose horizon and atmosphere, creed, 
pathies, ideals and aspirations were almost totally 
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alien to the idea-s and associations of the present day ? 
How will it be possible to avoid glaring anachronisms 
(Milton could not, as wo shall sec), or at all events those 
subtler hut equally fatal incongruiiics of thought and 
seutiinont inseparable from the poet’s nurlure and eiivi- 
roninent ? Suppose, however, the preliminary step 
gained, that the reader is able to a])proximate the mood 
of an Athenian at the high festival of tlic Dionysia, that 
he is seated in the great theatre fi-oni whose up])cr tier 
the eye swoc])S across the Long Walls and I’irmus to the 
blue iEgean and Salaniis—yet to what a colossal task 
tas the writer addressed himself ! For of what stull is 
ho i>lay we are to hear ? A\'ill it win the first prize, or 
he third ? AVill it sliow touches of the masters’ handi- 
/ork—a glimpse of the severe majestj" of Sophocles, a 
oignant stroke from “Euripides, the human or will 
. prove the botehery of some Ion or lophon, surviving 
Y a foolish chance the wreck of its co-])rogcny ? Clearly 
is no light thing to borrow a theme from Euripides, 
id attempt to build upon it a Creek tragedy which 
list infallibly invite comparison with bis. In such an 
idcrtaking absolute triuinjdi is not possible, and 
lethcr Swinburne has relatively achieved success can 
best determined after a glance at previous experi- 
nts in the same direction. 

vVithout including transcripts of Creek plays like 
ISO which Browning has lately given us—although in 
case vivid translation is supplemented by rftost in- 
ve and heliiful commentary—there would seem to bo 
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70 ways of writing antique drama, or indeed of repro- 
acing antique life in any literary form, the niosaie and 
e assimilative. Ben Jonson is an English example of 
e former method. His “Sejanns” and “Catiline” 
e so vigilantly pruned of anaehronisms, and follow so 
adiously the text of Latin authorities, that Dryden 
id : “ He so represents old Borne to us, that if one of 
r own ])Oots had written the tragedies, wo had seen 
iS of her than in him.” But as miglit he expected, 
lere the mind is intent upon such mieroseopie work, 
0 charaetoriz.ation is feeble, the plays ■want movement 
d cohesion, and possess about as much vitality as 
;cker’s “ Gallus.” Eacine, on the otlier hand, although 
, too, in the “ Britanuieus ” ratlicr ])iques himself on 
slose adhesion to Tacitus, was careful to inform his 
lys witli the modern spirit, making them hijige for the 
)st ])art on the passion of love, which seddom formed 
3 pivot of anti(|uc drama or jdayed a eons]iicuous jiart 
Greek existence. 

3 f the assimilative process, from which iilonc a pres- 
ation of antiquity, at once accurate and lively, could 
looked for, wo have an instance in Landor. It 
■he distinctive merit of his “Pericles and Aspasia” 
it while it contains scarcely a sentence whidi canjM 
ved to have been uttered by an Atheniixn, there is 
dly one which might not have been. Swinburne’s 
ihod is identical with LandoPs, and in many re¬ 
sts the younger poet reminds us of that impracticable 
1 who was himself a living anachronism. The most 
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famous attempt, however, to rear the antique tragedy on 
English sod—and that mainly by a process of assimila¬ 
tion, although direct translation is interjected here and 
there—is tlie “Samson Agonistes.” It may bo inter¬ 
esting to note some of Milton’s hajipy strokes and 
shortcomings as wo follow in detail the course of SAvin- 
burnc’s jday. 

The story of the Erochtheus is one of the simplest and 
grandest of Greek myths. Athens, assailed by Eumol- 
pus, son of Neptune and King of Elensis, is menaced 
with annihilation. Her King, Erechthous, has been ap¬ 
prised by the Delphic oracle that his country can only 
be redeemed by the sacrifice of his virgin daughter. Tho 
maiden consents, dies, and in the battle Avliich folloAvs 
both Erechthous and Eumolpus are slain and Athens is 
saved. In a majestic type the myth incarnates the pas¬ 
sion of patriotism, tho strong<'st known to the Greek 
breast while Greece was strong, and one, hapjnly for the 
modern poet who has based his play on it, AA'hich we are 
able to comprehend. Greek patriotism, however, was 
twofold. The love of pace, of (he whole Hellenic land 
as opposed to tho barbarian world, and especially to that 
Asiatic empire which loomed abov’C the eastern horizon, 
was at certain periods ferv'ent and fruitful, and to this 
Euripides appealed in his “Iphigcnia in Aulis.” It is 
the narrower but far profounder passion which Swin¬ 
burne’s play is supposed to address—the love of a Greek 
for his own city—above all that of an Athenian for 
Athens, of whose soil he believed himself autochthonous. 
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rith whose glory and prosperity his personal happiness 
nd jjride were indissolubly blended. Such a theme is 
lanifestly safer than that of his earlier drama, since it 
'as hardly possible to depict effectively the love of 
leleagcr for Atalanta without an infusion of modern 
3ntiinont. It will bo found that the tinge of romanti- 
ism which overlaid the classic structure of the former 
icee is scarcely discernible in tlio present work. 
Erechtheus prologizes. I lo is discovered alone, invoking 
;arth, of whom tradition declared him son. In curt, 
irong iambics, he discloses the imminent 2)cril of the 
tate, and hints shudderingly at the remedy prescribed 
y the Pythian message, and which has yet to be im- 
arted to wife and child. Presently, however, he strikes 
le key note of the jjiece, and rises above the gloom and 
jony of the hour in a burst of unselfish resolution, which 
iices ringingly the brave, proud sjiirit of Athenian 
atriotism : 

Mother of life and death and all men’s days. 

Earth, whom 1 chief of all men born would bless 
And call thee with more loving lips than theirs 
Mother, 

«*»*»*» 

Lo, I stand 

Here on this brow’s crown of the city’s head » ^ 

That crowns its lovely body till death’s hour 
Waste it, 

but now 

Would this day’s ebb of their spent wave of strife 
Sweep it to sea, wash it on wreck, and leave 
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A costless thing contemned ; and in our stead 
Where these walls were, and sounding streets of men 
Make wide a waste for tonguelcss water-herds 
And si)oil of ravening fishes : that no more 
Should men say, Here was Athens. This shalt thou 
Sustain not, nor lliy son endure to sec;, 

Nor thou to live and look on ; for the womb 
Bare mo not base, that bare me miser.ablc ; 

To hear this loud brood of the Thraeian foam 
Break its broad strength of billowy-beating war 
Here, and upon it as a blast of death 

Blowing, the keen wrath of a piiro-soulcd king 
**«■#*»» 
Eumolpus. Nothing sweet in ears of thine 
The music of liis making, nor a song 
Toward liopos of ours auspicious, for the note 
Rings as for death oracular lo thy sons. 

Full of this charge laid on me, to pul out 
The brief light kindled of mine own child’s life. 

Or with this helmsman’s hand that steers the State 
Run right on the under shoal and ridge of death 
The populous shii> with all its fraughtage gone. 

And sails that were to take the wind of time 
Rent, and the tackling that should hold out fast 
In confluent surge of loud calamities. 

Broken, with spars of rudders and lost oars 
That were to row toward harbor and find rest 
„Jn sotno most glorious haven of all the world, 

And else may never near it. 


While the king is speaking, the chorus of old men too 
weak for war, “gray borderers on the march of death,” 
has wound slowly across the stage, and now opens with 
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doleftil preli^do contrasting tlio happy angnries wliieli 
id marked the city’s birth with the impending cloud of 
[in, then drifting hack to past calamities which had 
ricken the royal house, and closing with a prayer. Wo 
tc several strophes which illustrate the sjiccific merits 
Swinburne’s lyric style : 

A noise is arisen against us of waters, 

A sound as of liattle ooine U]) from tlio sea; 

Strange hunters are hard on ns, hoarls without, pity. 

They have slaked their nets round (lie fair young luty, 

That, (he sons of tier slreiigtli and her virgin daugliters 
Slioutd llnd not wliither alive to ilee. 

* » « * » » 

Le(. a tliird wave smile n.s nol., father, 

Ijong since sore smitten of twain. 

Lest the house of Ihy son'.s .son perish 
And Ills name lie barren on cari.h. 

Whose race wilt tliou comfort rattier 
If none to ttiy son remain ? 

Wiiose seed wilt tliou choose to cherish 
If his be cut olT in the birth ? 
***■*••** 

But enough now of griefs gray-growing 
Have darkened Ihc hou.se diviiii', 

Have flowered on its houghs and faded, 

And green is tlie brave sl.ixik yet. 

0 father, all-seeing and all-knowing, 

Let the. last fruit fall not. of thine 
Prom the tree with whose boughs we are shaded 
Prom the stock that thy son’s hand set. 

If now we glance at the “ Agonistes,” wc shall find 
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Miltonic vigor in the opening iambics; bnt the utter in¬ 
difference to melody and even rhythmic effect in the 
choiTis of what purpoi-ts to ho a Greek play must appear 
unpardonable, and the niorc remarkable because the 
third book of his great epic abounds in choral passages, 
which, in Ids own i)hrase, '‘voluntary move harmonious 
numbers.” The argument of his drama is of course 
fandliar. Samson, captive, blind, and now in the prison 
of Gaza, on a festival day, in the general cessation of 
labor, comes forth into the open air, and while ho be¬ 
moans his condition is visited by certain friends of his 
tribe, who form the chorus. In their prelude, by the 
Avay, occur such incongruities as " Chnlybcnn tempered 
steel,” and a reference to the fable of Atlas, paralleled 
later by allusions to Gircc, Tantalus, the Phmnix, and 
other Hellenic mythical persons or legends, which have 
a strange sound in the mouths of X'rimitivo Hebrews. 
We quote a few lines from Samson’s x)rologuc, and from 
the prefatory chant which follows : 

A liltlp onward lend thy guiding hand 
To tlieso dark steps a little further on ; 

For yonder hank hath choice of sun or shade; 

***** I seek 
This unfrequented place to find .some case, 

- ' ' Ease to the body some, none to the mind 

From restless thoughts that like a deadly swarm 
Of hornets armed, no sooner found alone, 

But rush upon me thronging, and present 
Times past, what once I was, and what am now. 

Oh, wherefore was my birth from heaven foretold 
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Twice by an angel J « * Promise was that I 

Should Israel from Philistian yoke deliver ; 

Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 
Eyeless in Gaza, at the mill with slaves. 

Himself in bonds under Philistian yoke. 

Chorun, 

This, this is he; softly a while, 
licl us not break in upon him; 

Oh, change beyond report, thought, or belief; 

See how ho lies at random, carelessly diHuscd, 

With languislu'd head unjiropped 
As one past hope', abandoned. 

And by himself given over 
In slavish habit, ill-fitted weeds 
O’erworn tind soiled. 

Eeturning to Swinburne’s tragedy, wc find that dur- 
ng the chtiutiug of tlic chorus, Pra.xithea, the wife of 
Ereditheus, has come upon tlic stage. In the dialogue 
tvhich ensues, lier hiisltand’s reluctanee to communicate 
}ho oracle, engenders a species of mystification, where 
;he rapid interchange of sententious single lines may re- 
nind the reader of Eurijtidcs : 

Vrax. What portent from the mid-oraeular place 
Hath smitten thee so like a curse that flies, 

Wingless, to waste men with its plagues? Yet speak. 
IHreeh,. Thy blood the gods require not; take this fir^t. ^ .. 
^ax. To me Ilian thee more grievous this should sound. 

Kreeh. That word rang truer and bitterer than it knew. 

Pra®. This is not. then, thy grief to see me die? 

^recU. Die! shall thou not yet give thy blood to death? 

Pro®. If this ring worse I know not; strange it rang. 

5» 
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At length Ereclitheus reveals the truth, and because he 
cannot bear the sight of his Avife’s first anguish, leaves 
her alone, to he joined, however, jircscntly by Chtlionia, 
the destined offiei'iug. Meanwhile the chorus bemoans 
the destiny of both ; 

He hatli ulteml too surely his wratli, not obscurely nor wrapt as 
in mists of his breath: 

The master that lightens not hearts he enlightens, but gives them 
foreknowleilgc of death. 

As a bolt from the cloud hath ho sent it aloud and proclaimed it 
afar, 

From the, darkness and height of the horror of night hath he shown 
us a star; 

Star may I name it and err not, or flame shall I say, 

Horn of the womb that Avas born for (he tomb of the day? 

0, Night, whom other but thee for mother, and Death for the 
father—Night, 

Shall we dream to discover, save thee and thy lover, to bring such 
a sorrow to sight? 

Prom the slumberless bed for thy bedfellow spread and his bride 
under earth 

Hast thou bi’ought forth a wild and insatiable child, an unbearable 
birth. 

Fierce are the fangs of his wrath, and the pangs that they give; 
None is there, none that may bear them, not one that would live. 

TLc.,d is nothing in the play more moving than the 
scene that now begims. The mother’s mouth cannot 
shape the words that are to aerjuaint her child with 
death, and ■ she implores counsel of the chorus,.“all 
honorable and kindly men of age,” but they are dumb. 
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t last waveringly, but gaining heart, as she depicts 
10 public danger, and the splendid guerdon of the 
ppCinted sacrifice, Pruxithea speaks : 

******* 

Now this thifil time the wind of wratli lias blown 
Hieht on this a mightier wave of war 

TJiroe times more liuge a ruin: * * 

* * * ® Yet not here, 

IToro never sliall (lie Thracian iJant on higli 
For ours liis father’s symbol. * * * 

And if this lie not 1 must give my child, 

Thee, my own very blood and spirit of mine. 

Thee to be slain. Turn from me, turn thine eyes 
A little frotn mo ; I can bear not yet 

To see if still they smile on mine or no. 

If fear make faint, the light in them, or faith 
Fix them ,‘is stars of sjifety. Need Irnve we, 

Sore need of stars t hat set not in mid storm, 
blights that outlast the lightnings ; yet my heart 
Endures not to make jiroof of thine, or these. 

Nor yet to know thee whom 1 made iind bare 
What manner of woman ; had I borne thee man 
I had made no question of thine eyes or heart 
Nor spared to read the, scrijitures in them writ, 

Wert thou my son ; yet eouldst thou then but die 
Fallon in sheer fight by chance and charge of spear.s 
And hai o no more of memory, fill no tomb 

• More famous than thy follows in fair field 
Whore many share, the grave, many the praise ; 

But one crown shall one only girl, my child, 

^ Wear, dead for this dear city. 

We pass over several subsequent scenes, which are 
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occupied partly by the chorus in melancholy retrospec¬ 
tion and foreboding, and partly by a dialogue of the 
choral sjjokesman, and afterward of Ercchtheus with 
the herald of Eumolpus, the purj)ort of which is to 
announce the final and impending battle. Presently the 
stage is again untcnaiited, save by the chorus (which of 
course never loaves it), and Pra.vithea enters with her 
daughter robed for sacrifice. Tlieir farewell, the spe¬ 
cies of responsive invocation between the chorus and 
Chthonia, which reverberates like a solemn litany, and 
the virgin’s death song, aj)pear to us to bo fraught with 
so much beauty, that wo are impelled to quote again. 
We shall mark, at all events, in this Athenian maid, 
none of that faltering and whimpering which are thought 
to belittle the “ Iphigciiia ” of Euri2n<les. 

Chthonin. 

That I may give tlii.s poor girl's blood of mine 
Scarce yet snn-warmed with s\immer, this ttiin life. 

Still green with tlowerless growth of seedling days. 

To build again my <’ity; that no droij 

Fallen of these innocent veins on the cold ground 

But shall help knit the joints of her firm walls. 

To knead the stones together and make sure 
The band about her maiden girdlcstcad. 

Once fastened and of all men’s violent hands 

Inviolable for ever, these to me 

Were no such gifts as crave no thanksgiving. 

***** But my heart 

That leaps up lightened of all sloth or fear 

To take the sword’s point, yet with one thought’s load 
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Flags and falls back broken of wing that halts 

Maimed in mid flight for thy sake and borne down, 

Mother, that in the places where 1 played 

An arm’s length from thy bosom and no more 

Shalt find mo never, nor thine eye wax glad 

To mix witli mine its oyosighf, and for love 

Laxigh wilhout word, filled with sweet light and speak 

Divine dumb things of the inward sjjirit and heart 

Moved silently ; * * * Yet set this thought 

Against ali edge of evil as a sword 

To beat back sorrow, that for all the world 

Thou broughtsl mo forth a saviour who sliall save 

Athens; for none but I from none but thee 

Shail take this death for garland; and the men 

Mine unknown children of unsounded years. 

My sons unrisem shall rise up at thine hand 
Sown of thy seed to bring forth seed to thee 
And call thee most of all most fruitful found 
Blessed ; * * » » » 

Prarifhea, 

Farewell, I bid thee; so bill thou not me 
Ijcst the gods hear and mock us ; * * 

* * * * Thee, O child, 

I help not, nor am holpen; fain, ah fain. 

More than was ever mother born of man. 

Were I to help thee; fain beyond all prayer. 

Beyond all thought fain to redeem thee, torn 

More timeless from me sorrowing than the dreaih __ 

That was thy sister ; * * now but once 

I touch, but once more hold thee, one more kiss 
This last time, and none other evermore 
fieave on thy lips and leave them. 

* * * * This breast once thine 
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Shall roar again no ehildi'cii ; never now 
Shall any mortal blossom born like thee 
Lie there, nor ever with small silent mouth 
Draw the sweet springs dry for an hour that feed 
The blind, blithe life that knows not; never head 
Rest here to make these cold veins warm, nor eye 
Laugh itself open with the lijis that reach 
Ijovingly toward a fount more loving ; * * 

»**«■** 

Then follows a liearl-shaleing interchange of invoca¬ 
tions between tin; gray-heacled men of the cliorns, and 
the girl who gives her life for them and their fair city. 

Chihonia. 

0 city, 0 glory of Athens, 0 crown of my father’s land, farewell. 

(’horns. 

For welfare, is given her of thee. 

Chfhoiiui. 

0 Goddess, l)c good to thy people, that in them dominion and free¬ 
dom may dwell. 

Churns. 

Turn from us the strengths of the sea. 
*»»***» 

Chthonia. 

0 crown on the w'orld’s head lying 
Too high for its waters to drown. 

Take y< e this one word of mo dying, 

0 city, O orown; 

Though land-wind and sea-wind with mouths that blow slaughter 
Should gird them to battle against thee again, 

New-born of the blood of a maiden thy daughter, 

The rage of their breath shall be vain. 
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For their strength sliall be (jucnclicd and made iillc. 

And the foam of their mouths find a bridle. 

And the height of liieir iioads bow down 
At tlic foot of tile towers of tiie town. 

Be blest and beloved as 1 love tlice 
Of all tlial sliall draw from thee breath; 

Be thy life as l.he sun's is above thee: 

I go to my death. 

We cannot follow the iirogrcs.? of the piny—we will 
t stay to recall the nll'ectiiig picture of the niai(lon’.s 
;rifiee, the tunniltuou.s storm song of the chorius 
licit surge,s between hojio nml doubt while the distant 
ttlc i.s waging, or the ultimate triumph announced by 
herald, and his account of Erechthciis’s death, wliich 
iks among the most forceful dcseriplions within our 
owlcdge. We have sjiace only for the elo.sing words 
Athena, which aim to comfort the de.solate rpiceii, and 
• the concluding choral sojig. In order that the 
ider may appreciate flic worth of Swinburne’s work 
the difficult field of anti(|uo drama, we will once 
>vc place him side by side with Milton. 

The finale of the “ Agoni.stcs ” is commonly accounted 
3 strongc.st portion of the work. Samson is dead, and 
ih him half the nobles of Philistia. The edifice 
ere all were met to sec him, the blind liAoimlled 
wn upon their heads and his own. Tlic closing words 
‘ put in the mouth of Manoah, his father : 

.Come, come ! no time for lamentation now. 

Nor much more cause; Samson hath quit himself 


1 

i 

1 
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Like Samson, and heroically hath finished 
A life heroic, on his enemies 
Fully revenged, hath left them years of mourning 
And lamentation to the sons of Oaphtor 
Througli all Philistian bounds; to Israel 
Honor hath left and freedom, let but them 
Find courage to lay hold on this occasion. 
****»« 

Chorus. 

All is best, though we oft doubt 
What the unsearchable dispose 
Of highest wisdom brings about 
And ever liest found in the close. 

Oft he seems to hide his face 
But unexpectedly ivturns 
And to his faithful champion hath in place 
Bore witness gloriously ; whence Gaza mourns 
And all that band them to resist 
His uncontrollable intent ; 

His servants ho with new acquest 
Of true experience from this great event 
With peace and consolation hath dismissed 
And calm of mind all passion spent. 

And now let us see how'our younger poet concludes a 
tragedy : 

Aihcna. 

Hear, men that mourn, and women without mate. 
Hearken : ye sick of soul with fear, and thou 
Dumb-stricken for thy children ; * » * 

* * * I Pallas bring thee word, 

I virgin daughter of the most high god 
Give all you charge and lay command on all 
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i The word I bring be wasted not ; for tliis 
I The gods liave ’stablislied and his soul hath sworn 

: That time nor earth nor changing sons oC men 

Nor waves of generations, nor the winds 
Of ages risen and fallen that steer their tides 
Through light and dark of birth and loveiicr death 
From storm toward haven inviolable, shall see 
So great a light alive beiioalh the sun 
As the aweless eye of Athens ; * 

* * * In thine, hand 

Shall time be like a sceptre, anil thine head 
Wear worship for a garland ; nor one leaf 
Shall change or Winter cast out of thy crown 
Till allllowers wither in the world ; thine eyes 
Shall first in man’s flash lighining libeiiy. 

Thy tongue shall limt say freedom ; t hy first hand 
Shall loose the thunder terror as a hound 
To hunt from sunset to the springs of the sun 
Kings that rose up out of the populous East 
To make their quarry qf thee, and shall strew 
■ With multitudinous limbs of myriad herds 
The foodlcss pastures of the sea and make 
With wrecks immeasurable and unsummed defeat 
One ruin of all their many-folded flocks 
Ill shepherded from Asia. * » * 

Chorus. 

om the depth of the springs of my spirit a fountain is pCured of 
thanksgiving, 

M.y country, my mother, for thee, 

lat thy dead for their death shall have life in thy sight and a 
fiamc everliving 
At heart of thy people to be. 
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In the darkness of change on the waters of time they shall turn 
from afar 

To the beam of this dawn for a beacon, the light of these pyres for 
a star; 

They shall see thee who love and take comfort, who hate thee 
shall hc'u and take warning. 

Our mother that makest us free ; . ! 

And the sons of thine earth slmll have help of the waves that made! 
war on their morning, 

And friendship and fame of the sea. 


The reader will new determine for liimBelf whether 
the rc-erention of Greek tragedy in an alien and awk¬ 
ward speecli should be scouted as ii chimera, or be ac¬ 
counted a legiliinate work of art. In a?sthctie fincstions, 
the conclnsivc test and seal of legitimacy is \ietory. It 
ajtpears, at till events, indispiilable that certain themes 
of universal and ])ercnnial power—the conccjition of 
self-devotion for humaiiily or kindred embodied in the 
“Prometheus'’ or the “ Agoiiistes,” and that of self- 
immolation for country portrayed in the “Ereehtheus” 
—in s])ite of the strange and ill-intelligible treatnienl 
exacted by the conditions of antique drama, the obscure 
myths, metaphors, points of view, and turns of thought 
inseparable from its texture, somehow contrive to hit 
the heart. The latest experiment of Swinburne presents 
no unworthy semblance of a Euri2)idoan jday. It has, 
at least, demonstrated the possibility of suggesting to 
the modern eye and ear, by example more forceful than 
the most eloquent description, what manner of work it 
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Tas which knit the heart of Greece to the Attic stage, 
i!^/what and liow those 


Lofly, grave tragedians taught 
In chorus or iambic, teachers best 
Of moral prudence wilh deliglit n'Ceived 
In brief, sententious precepts ; wliilc they sang 
Of fate, and chance, and change in human life, 
nigh actions and high jtassions best describing. 


11 . 

The lyric jjoems collected niulor the title of Songs of 
ilie Springtides cannot fail to sigimlly cnliance Mr. 
Swinburne's reputation. Both its regards form and con¬ 
tents, they constitute a splendid and conclii.sivo voucher 
for his claim to the foremost rank among contemportiry 
i English singers. In view of tlioso cx(pii.site composi¬ 
tions, no one Itenccforth, wo imagine, wn'll challenge the 
^ author’s riglit to occti])}' a place of honor wdiicli Shelley 
alone is entitled to shtire with him among the modern 
masters of the English lyre. 

That Mr. Swinburne has carried the developmont of 
rhythm and melody to a pi tell of cltihoral o rennernent and 
manifold hcauty," not only uniittaiucd hut unconccivcd 
before in Englisli verse, had been already dcm»natrated^ 
hy his previous performances. But tliere. have been 
signs in certain epxarters of an attempt at subtle dispar¬ 
agement by a perfunctory recognition of his skill in the 
technics of assonance and metre, coupled with the im¬ 
plied suggestion that higher and more spiritual gifts 
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were less adequately attested in his poetry. Such vagui 
insinuated slurs Avere somewhat hard to meet, becaui 
although abundant proof of profound insight and ( 
the strongest sweep of the imagination could be draw 
from liis Avorks, there wore also, undoubtedly, scattcre 
through his Avritings, snatches of song which touche^ 
the strings of merely fugitive emotion, and Avhich dii 
not aim to strike the deeper chords of feelingor to soum 
the AV'ells of thonglit. Most of the lyrics, hoAvcver, pre 
sented in this volume arc fraught of larger, richer, mor 
enduring tissues ; they are weighted Avith great thoughts 
and ■instinct with higli passions; they breathe a purity 
an eloA'ation, a nobility of sentiment Avhich, witliom 
pedantic exaggeration, may at times be termed Pindaric, 
Whatever may l)e said of some earlier and jhorterflighti 
by which the author tried his Aving, there is no question 
here of Aoluptuous tinklings and soft Lydian airs, ol 
carnal hankerings and gross delights ; the song is lifted 
far aboA'c the paltrinesses and the imjmritics of earth, 
and poises Avith steady jdume in the cool emjAyreau. In a 
word, the beauteous body which Swinburne’s poetiy al¬ 
ways had is here informed Avith a soul. 

By far the loftiest strains which have come for many 
a year from any English singer are to be found in tlie 
“ Birthday Ode ” addressed to Victor Hugo, which fills 
a considerable part of the present volume. It is this 
remarkable work to which we would especially direct 
notice, but before scrutinizing it in some detail we'Avould 
pause a moment over two of the charming lyrics inserted 
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in another poem, “ The Garden of Cymodoce.” The 
first is a description, or rather an invocation, of the 
Island of Guernsey, which tlic poet calls “ the loveliest 
thing that shines against tlie sun,” set, as it is, “mid¬ 
most of the murderous water's web, all round it stretched 
and spun,” and whicli “ laughs reckless of rough tide 
and raging ebb.” Only the arti.st in metro is likely to 
appreciate the consummate mechanism of this comjio- 
sition, but every ear attuned to music can feel the 
beauty of tlic rliythmic beat and the charm of an asso¬ 
nance subtler than tliat of rhyme. 

0 flower of all wind-flowers and sen flowers, 

Made lovelier by love of the sea 
Than thy golden own field-flowers, or trcc-llowers 
Likcwfouin of the sea-facing tree I 
No foot but tlie sca-incw's there settles 
On the spikes of thine anthers like horns, 

With snow-colored spray for thy petals, 

Black rock's for thy IlHirns. 

Was it hero, in the waste of his waters, 

That the lordly north wind, when his love 
On the fairest of many king's daughters 
Bore down for a spoil from above, 

Chose forth of all farthest far islands 
• As a haven to harbor her head. 

Of all lowlands on earth and all highlands. 

His bndc-worthy bed ? 

Presently the poet reminds us that this fairest of isl¬ 
ands hung like a flower or jewel on the deep soft breast 
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of the sea,” was for long years the home of one whom h( 
lias elsewhei’o called “the greatest exile, and therefore 
the greatest man, of Franco ; ” of that patriot poet, 
proscribed after the crime of December, and whost 
“God-like, banished gaze turned,” we arc told, “from 
its goal of natural days and homeward hunger for the 
clear I''ronch clime toward English earth.” In a second 
song, which voices the associations suggested by the 
refuge which Guernsc}' gave to Rhetor Hugo, the author 
returns to a scheme of melody, an example of which he 
published fifteen years ago, under the name of “ Ro¬ 
coco.” After apostrophizing the island as “throned 
with the world’s mo.st perilous sea for throne, and 
praised from all its choral throats of thunder,” he con¬ 
tinues thus: 

Yet one piaisc liast thou liolicr. 

Than jiraisc of theirs may be. 

To exalt thee, wort thou lowlier 
Than .all that take the se.a 
With shores whence waves ebb slowlicr 
Than the.se fall off from thee : 

That One, whoso name gives glory. 

One man whose life makes light. 

One crowned and throned in story 
Above all empire’s height. 

Came, where thy straits run hoary. 

To hold thee fast in sight. 

The ode written for the anniversary festival of Victor 
Hugo, February 20 , 1880 , is a work of extended ^cope, 
containing five hundred and twenty lines, and whether 
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■n-o regard it from an artistic or intellectual and moral 
point of view, must be counted among llio performances 
by which IVlr. Swinburne will longc-st be remembered. 
As regards structure, it is framed with tlic nicest accu¬ 
racy on the most admired Greek models, but so sure vet 
delicate is the tiuthor s touch, so close an* the joinings, 
so felicitous the breaks, so a]iparentlv sponlancous the 
transitions and recurrences, that the reader's recognition 
of the study and effort imiilied in the artincial aiTange- 
ment is not awakened for ,a moment. So smooth and 
limiiid is the current of the verse, so naturally do its 
bend and gush seem to obey the changeful impulse of 
emotion, that not one reader in a hundred is likelv to 
detect the technical supi'r-e.veelleuee of the Avork, or real¬ 
ize that beneath the even and lustrous surface lies a A ast 
amount of tirelcs.s exjieriment and matchless skill; that 
Avo have here, in fact, a marvel of dexterity in tho trans¬ 
fer to an alien and reluctant tongue of Ihc most intricate 
and perfect metrical product transmitted by the Hellenic 
masters. That the substance of tho poem is Avorlhy of 
its g.arb will probably be demonstrated to the reader as 
AA^c transcribe a series of passages in Avliicli the central 
motive or individual charm of Victor Hugo’s multitud' 
Jious creations is snceinetly outlined. We shall eonfii 
ourselves to the poet’s allusions to the drania^luid r 
mances Avith which tho American readers of Victor Hu{ 
are most familiar. 

Herg} for instance, tho pivotal situation of Ilcrnani is 
painted in four lines : 
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Before the storm-blast blown of death’s dark horn 
The marriage moonlight withers, that the morn 
For two made one may find three made by death 
One ruin at Ihe blasting of its breath. 

The next font skolcli llio groundwork of “Marion de 
Lornio,’’ who, in the iirsl coi)y of (he ])ieec, wtis made to 
say that “ L'umoar m'a n'fail itia cirginitc 

Clothed with heart's flame nmewed 
And strange new inaideiihood. 

Faith lightens on the lips that bloomed for hire 
Pure as the lightning of love’s first-born fire. 

In the following the reader will reeognize the root idea 
of “Lc lloi .s’amiise.'’ tltat ghastly tragedy in which the 
jester Trilionlet, thinking to wreak a frightful chastise¬ 
ment on J‘'ranci.s I., lituks his own hand has murdered the 
beloved child who.se sednetion he intended to avenge : 

Wide-eyed and patient ever, till the curse 
Find where to fiill and pieree. 

Keen expiation whets with edge more dread 
A father’.s wrong to smite a father's head. 

In the six lines which succeed Mr. Swinburne alludes, 
of course, to that strong drama of “ Marie Tudor,” which 
is to 'Jer'tiyson’s treatment of the same theme as is red 
wine to water: 

As red the fire-scathed royal Xortldnnd bloom 
ThUt left our story a name 
Dyed through with blood and flame 
E’er her life shriveled from a flrier doom 
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Than theirs her priests bade pass from earth in fire 
To slake the thirst of God their Lord’s desire. 

• In the two lines that ensue, n.amely : 

As keen the blast of love-enkindled fate 
That burst the Paduan tyrant’s guarded gate, 

there is an obvious reference to the drama of “Angelo,” 
animated and illumined hy the striking figure of “ La 
Tisbe.” With like incisive brevity the poet indicates 
the wretched fate of the luckless Esmeralda : 

As sad the softer moan, 

Made one with music’s own, 

For one whose feet made music as they fell 
On ways by loveless love made hot from hell. 

Ne.xt the author outlines, in few words, the culminat¬ 
ing situation of liny Bias, when, after fru.strating the 
vile project of Don Sallusto and saving the honor of the 
Queen, the hero of the piece seeks the one refuge left 
^from a fatal complication : 

But higher than these and all the songs thereof 
The perfect heart of love. 

The heart by fraud and hate once crucified 
That dying gave thanks, and in thanksgiving died. 

Although it is seldom acted, there is no doulet that 
what may bo called the trilogy of “The Burgraves” is 
one of tho most massive and precious works of Hugo. 
The st^ige is crowded with strong types, from the august 
figure of Barbarossa to the slave woman wdio has nursed 
0 
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the dream of vengeance through two generations. What 
reader, too, is not impressed by the sliarj)ucss with which 
tlie author has brouglit out tlic swift decadence of 
German society in the thirteenth century through the 
concrete cxam])lcs <jf graiubsire, sire, and son ? Hardly 
less striking is the felicity with which Hugo has relieved 
the strain upon the sterner emotions by introducing an 
idyl of youtli and love whose mild gleams flicker in tiio 
shadow of sombre and femcious passions. On ‘‘The 
Burgraves ” !Mr. Swinburne <lwelks at greater length : 

Above the windy walls that rule the Rhino 
A noise of eagles' wings 
And wintry war-time rings, 

With rorrr of nivtrge tramjiling corn and vino 
And storm of wi'athfnl wassiril drtshed with song ; 

And under these the watch of wreakh'ss wrong. 

With lire of eyes anlningcrcd ; and above 
These, the light of the stricken eyes of love. 

The faint sweet eyes that follow 
Th(' winil-outwinging swallow. 

And face atlrirst with young wan yearning mouth 
Turned after toward the unseen all-golden south. 
Hopeless to see the birds back ere life wane. 

Or the leaves born again ; 

And still the might and music mastering fate 
^ Of life more strong than dealh and love than hate. 

W^o come now to the terse, thought-laden linos ii 
•which, as in a hojcwclod catalogue, Mr. Swinhurn 
enumerates the studies of human life that, under th 
form of novel or romance, Victor Hugo has given to th 
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world. Here, again, a line or two expresses the quintes¬ 
sence of the tiling described. We may take for example 
the reference to “Notre Dame dc Paris,” which we can¬ 
not but esteem a nearly perfect realination of that 
almost impossible ideal, the historical novel: 

IIig}icr than they rose of old, 

Kow biiildcd now, Ijohold 
The live great likeness of our Tjadj's towers. 

And round tlunn like a dove 
Wounded, and sick with love. 

One fair ghost moving, crowned with fateful flowers. 

Watched yet with eyes of blood-red lust 

And eyes of love’-s heart broken and unbroken trust. 

The .next iilltision i.s to (he broad canvas of “Les 
Miserables,” which 2)ortruys so many of the characteristic 
features and 2>ropounds so many of the jiroblcms of our 
modern civilization : 

Nor less the weight and worth 
Found even of love on earth 

To wa.sh all stain of tears and sins away, • 

On dying lips alit. 

That living knew not it 

In the winged shape of song with death to play; 

To warm young children with its wings 

And try with fire the heart elect for God-lilje things. 

• For all worst wants of all most miserable 
With divine hands to deal 
All balms and herbs that heal 
Among all woes whereunder poor men dwell. 

Our Master sent His servant Love to be 
On earth His witness. 
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In the lines which immediately follow the poet ma 
the psychological subject treated by Victor Hugo in 
“ Toilers of the Sea.” 

But the strange, deep sea, 

Mother of life and death incxtricato, 

Wliat work should I,ove do there to war with fate ? 
Yet there must Love to keep 
At heart of the eyeless deep 

Watch, and wage war wide eyed with all its wonders; 
Lower than the lightnings of its waves, and thunder 
Of seas less monstrous tlian the births they bred ; 
Keep high there heart and head. 

And conquer : then for prize of all toils past 
Feel the sea close them in again at last. 

The line.s that sucoced ontliuc the central thouf 
embodied in “ L’llomme qui rit : ” 

A day of direr doom ari.scn thereafter 
With cloud and tire in strife 
Lightens and darkens life 

Round one by man’s hand masked with living laugh 
A man by men bemonstered, but by love 
Watched with blind eyes as of a wakeful dove 
And wooed by lust, that in her rosy den 
As lire on flesh feeds on the souls of men. 

take the intense impure 
Burnt offering of her lure. 

Divine and dark ami bright and naked, strange 
With ravenous thirst of life reversed and change. 

As though the very heaven should shrivel and swell 
With hunger after hell. 
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Run mad for dear damnatidn, and desire 

To feel its light thrilled through with stings of fire. 

And hero wc sec interpreted the dominant, abiding 
impression left on the reader’s mind by the latest of 
Victor Hugo’s noYcls—“ Quatre-vingt-treize 

Above a windier sea. 

The glory of Ninety-three 

Fills heaven with blood-red and with rose-red beams 
That earth licholding grows 
norseU one burning rose 

Flagrant and fragrant with strange deeds and dreams, 

Dreams dyed as love’s own flower, and deeds 

Stained as with love’s own life-blood, that for love’s sake bleeds. 


In words equally succinct and searching, quivering 
with a like sympathy and suffused with the same glow 
of passionate admiration, Mr. Swinburne runs over the 
whole list of Victor Hugo’s remarkable acliievcments. 
Looking back at last over the expanse, so tvide as to 
seem incredible of ‘‘one great man’s good w’orks,” and 
beholding in him not alone the many-sided prince of 
letters, but a leader in the advance of men made hotter 
through harsh trial and steadfast aspiration, he sums up 
what he deems the august significance of such a life in 
terms of noblest eulogy. He calls him “ the flightiest 
soul,” 

That came forth singing ever in man’s cars 
Of all souls with us, and through all these years 
flings yet the lordliest, waxen yet more strong, 

That on our souls hath shed itself in song, 
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Poured forth itself like rain 

On souls like springing grain 

That with its procreant heams and showers were fed 

For living wine and saerumental liread; 

Given all itselt ns air gives life and light, 

Utterly, as of riglit; 

The goodliest gift our age hath given, to be 
Ours while the sun gives glory to the sea. 

The ode from wliich wo liavc made those quotati 
ends witli an apo.stvoplie wdiosc simjilicity and digi 
fall on the rcailer’.s ear like the deep notes of adiapas 
If we except the invocation to Athena, which conclu 
the tragedy of Erechthetis, we must discern in the li 
which follow' a conscious inajcsly, conjded with a hei 
thrilling reverence, without a parallel in the poetr} 
our time. They constitute the titting ca2)stoue of 
incomparable monument: 

Our Father and Jlaslcr and Lord, 

Who hast thy song for .sw'ord, 

For stall thy spirit, and our hearts for throne; 

As in jut.st years of wrong. 

Take now tny subject song. 

To no crowned hoiul made humble b\it thino own; 

That on tliy day of worldly birlh 

Givca,^nks for all thou hast given past thanks of all on ca 

We cannot take leave of this volume without not 
the stern words in which Mr. Swinburne utters his in 
vidual protest against tlie projected interment •■of 
son of Napoleon III. in Westminster Abbey. With w'i 
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undying ’hate republicans should regard that Second 
Empire which has proved an accursed blight to Erance, 
and how little it behooves the sons of liberty-loving 
England to bestov/ misplaced honor and a sickly sym¬ 
pathy on any of the brood of Bonaparte the poet had 
pointed out in “ The Garden of Oymodoce,” from which 
we quote a specially pertinent 2)assagc : 

But when our miistcr’s homeless feet were here, 

France yet was foul with joy more foul than fear, 

And slavery chosen, more vile hy choice of chance 
Than dull damnation of inheritance 
Prom llussian year io year. 

Alas fair mother of men, alas my France, 

What ailed thee so to fall, that wert so dear 
For all men’s sjdee to all men, in such trance. 

Plague si ricken '! Had the very gods that saw 
Thy glory lighten on us for a law, 

Thy gospel go before us for a guide. 

Had these, waxed envious of our love and awe? 

Or was it less their envy than thy pride 

Thill bared thy breast for the obscene vulture claw. 

High priestess, by whose mouth Love prophesied. 

That fate should yet mean freedom ? Howsoever, 

Thai hour, the helper of men's hearts, we praise. 

Which blots out of man’s book of after days 
The name above all names abhorred for ever. 

• . 

It is not strange that the autlior of these lines should 
feel himself irresistibly impelled—in view of the anom¬ 
alous, .distinction offered td the hereditary representative 
of Bonapartist plots and crimes by the Dean of West- 
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minster—to relieve his conscience from a sense of pm 
duty in the following sonnet: 

“ Lot US go honoc.” From the inmost sbrine of grace 
Whore England holds the elect of all her dead 
There comes a word like one of old time said 
By go<ls of old cast out. Here is no plaeo 
At once for these and one of poisonous race. 

Let each rise up from his dishalloweil bod 
And puss forth silent. Each divine veiled head 
Shall speak in silence wilh averted face; 

“Scorn everlasting and eternal shame 
Eat out the rotting record of his name 
Who had the gloiy of all thesi' graves in trust 
Anil turned it to a hissing. Ills ofTi'iico 
Makes havoc of their desecrated dust 
Whose [dace is here no more. Let us go hence.” 

Such are the accents of aiistore trutli and compress 
scorn wilh wliich a rcpiihliciin poet denounces the pi 
posed desecration of Weslininster Abbey by the crcoti< 
of a monument to the son of Xtipoleon III. Sucli an a 
Mr. SwinburiK! would denoitncc as “ an insult at once 
contemporary France, and to the present only less tin 
to past generations of Englishmen.” 

fU. M.\UY STUART. _ . 

In the tragedy called Mary Htuarl by Algernon Chari 
Swinburne, we have the concluding member of the Iri 
ogy of which the preceding parts tvcrc “ Chastclard'.” an 
“ Bothwell,” and in which the author has undertaken t 
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depict one of the most enigmatic and interesting per¬ 
sons that liavc lived upon this earth. That this play, 
like its predecessors, was not intended for the theatre is 
sufficiently obvious, though wo would not venture to 
affirm that if its long speeches underwent the process of 
lopping and pruning to which Victor Hugo’s “ Bur- 
graves” was subjected, it might not be presented effec¬ 
tively upon tlie stage. Xo iiart, however, of this dra¬ 
matic poem was written, we may be sure, with a view to 
any such mutilation ; the play was intended to be read, 
not seen, like “ Philip \hm Artevclde,” or Browning’s 
essays in the field of dramatic poetry. The author has 
sought, as we have said, to render lifelike and intelligible, 
one of the strangest figures in the strange sixteenth cen¬ 
tury ; to interpret at once the fascinations and the short¬ 
comings of one who embodied all tlic weaknesses and all 
the charms of the Renaissance, who united an admira¬ 
ble alertness of the intellect to an cxi^uisite sensitiveness 
to all forms of bcuTity, but in whose consummate egoism 
there seems to have been no place for altruistic senti¬ 
ments or for the moral sense. Those who are conversant 
with the private lives of high-placed men and women in 
the Italy of the fifteenth and the France of the sixteenth 
ccntui’y, know that characters quite as problematic as 
that which Mr. Swinburne has portrayed in tlie Scottish 
Queen were continually encountered at those epochs. 
Mary Stuart’s mother-in-law and sister-in-law, Cathe- 
rine.de Medicis and Marguerite de Valois, were women 
of the same type, and there is no indication in the me- 
6 * 
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moira of Branloino aiul other contemporary writci’s t 
tho fusion of supremo attractiveness and total liearth 
ness exhibited in those instances was regarded as a 
thing exceptional. There was altout tho court 
Francis I., of his son, and of his grandchildren, an 
)nos2)herc of self-indulgence tind moral obliquity such 
Mr. Mullock would have us think will again pervade 
Iiigher sithcre of society, should agnosticism succeed 
displacing religion. 

In the trilogy which ends with the iwcscnt iiocm, J. 
Swinburne has jterformed a reintirkablo iichicvcmcnt 
l)utting an end to the idle controversie.s touching t 
criminality of the Qucoti of Scot.s—controversies rait 
for the most part by persons who have known little 
the induoaces tinder which Mary Stuart was brought 
—and by assisting us to understand the apparent ince 
sistoncies of lier conduct, the erimc.s and the acts 
baseness at which she must be held to have connive 
and the inexhaustible devotion which she itispircd 
her last hour. This task, which was carrit'd far towa 
completion in “Chastclard” and “ Both well,” a 
which exacted an immen.we amount of antiquarian ^ 
search, directed and illuminated by a poet’s iusigl 
and by what Comte chose to call the historical co 
science, is finished in this tragedy. The author has al 
aimed in the iilay before us to' tell the truth about Eli? 
beth, to show tho so-called maiden Queen as she w' 
known to her contemjioraries, to strip her of tho prei)c 
terous attributes with which lier flattercrs endowed he 
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and wliicli have been transmitted to our day through the 
hero-worship of (Charles Kingsley and otiicr light-headed 
enthusiasts. It is, by the way, a curious fact that 
Swinburne’s veracious portrait of Elizabeth should have 
appeared almost at the same time with a careful study of 
the Queen’s character bused on contemporary correspond¬ 
ence. We refer to the scries of papers entitled “Les 
Projets dll j\Iariage d’uno Heine d’AngleteiTe," written 
by M. Hector do la Eerriero for the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. Nothing could be more grotcsipiely unlike the 
popular impression of Elizabeth, or more thoroughly 
consonant with Mr. Swinlnirne's conception, than the 
picture drawn by M. do la Ferriere, in which we are 
made to see the selfish, peevish, vain, jealous, amorous 
daughter of Henry VTII., as she really appeared to 
courtiers and ambassadors. What is more extraordi¬ 
nary, the letter sujiposed to have been written by Mary 
Stuart, and whose delivery to Elizabeth causes the tragic 
culmination of this play, has been shown by M. de la 
Ferriere to bo actuallj' extant in the archives of the 
Marquis of Salisbury. We can perhaps demonstrate in 
no better way the historical accuracy of Mr. Swinbume’f 
portrait of Elizabeth than by prefacing some extract; 
from the jioem, with an account of what is actually 
knotvn about the letter on which the action is made tc 
turn. 

It is well known that Catherine de Medicis endeavorec 
to bring about a marriage between the Queen of Eng 
land and one of her sons, and that after Charles IX. anc 
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Henri III. had been successively rejected by Elizabeth, 
she sought to substitute their younger brother rran9ois, 
commonly known as the Due d’Alengon, but who, on 
the accession of his brother llouri to the throne, became 
Due d’Anjou. i\I. dc la rcrricrc shows us that Fran¬ 
cois enicred eagerly into his mother’s scheme, and in 
Fcbruai’y, 157 .), sent an envoy to England to press his 
suit. For this purpose he selected the master of his 
wai’drobe, one Jean do Siniier, whoso origin .seems to 
have been obscure (and who i.s therefore aptly desig¬ 
nated in the letter as the Duke’s “ knave ”), but who, 
according to a contemporary writer, w'as “ un courtisan 
rafliuu fjui avoit une exipiisc eonnoissance des gaites 
d’amour et attraifs de la conr.’’ It is certain that Sim- 
icr gained Elizabetli’s favor, and tliat hi.s relations witli 
her became so intimate as to occasion great scandal at 
the English court. Wlien, a few months afterward, 
the Due d’Anjou came to England, it was observed that 
Elizabeth had a room prepared for him next her own, 
and that she fre(piently passed her days and evenings 
alone with him, the Due not, leaving her private cluim- 
ber until two hours after niidniglit. It was the conduct 
of Elizabeth with tlic Due and with his envoy Simier 
on which Jlary .'^tuart dilated in a letter which .she 
penned in an hour of ungovernable anger, and vVhich 
Mr. Swinburne sui)])oscs to have been delivered at a 
critical moment when Elizabeth was hc.sit.ating to sign 
the warrant for her rival’s execution. In this letter, 
accordin’g to M. de la Fcrricro, Mary Stuart rebuked 
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Elizabeth for her vices, in language whieh he thus 
translates, and which will be found to justify the ex¬ 
pressions used by Mr. Swinburne ; “ Je prends Dieu ^ 
liimoin que la Comtesse de Shrewsbury m’a dit que vous 
aviez engage votre lionneur avec un ctrangcr, allant lo 
trouver dans la cliainbro d’unc dame la on vous le baisiez 
et usiez avec lui dc privautes dcslionnctcs, nmis aussi lui 
reveliez Ics secrets do royaumc, traliissaut vos i)ropros 
conseillers avec lui.” In tlic same letter wherein Mary 
thus taunts Elizabeth with her intimacy with Siinicr, she 
denounces her similar indiscrotion.s with Simier’s mas¬ 
ter, the Due. Her words are thus reproduced in French 
by M. dcla Ferrierc : “Vous vous etes deportee avec lui 
de la meme dissolution qu’avcc Simier; une nuit vous 
I’avez rencontre a la porto dc votre chambre, n’ayant 
que votre scul chemise ct votre mantcau dc nuit, ct vous 
I’avcc laiisse entrer. ct il c.'^t dcineure iivce vous pres do 
trois heures.” We are told by iM. ile la Ferrierc that 
this letter was copied by Prince Labanof from the origi¬ 
nal, w'hich is in the handwriting of Mary Stuart, and is 
now in the possession of the Marquis of Salisbury, who 
has, of course, inherited the papers of Elizabeth’s chief 
counsellor. Lord Burleigh. This document, idainly, sug¬ 
gests a very different conception of Elizabeth’s charac¬ 
ter fronl the popular notion to which Shakespeare gave 
utterance when he discoursed on the high-souled virgin 
whose days were passed “in maiden meditation, fancy 
free.” .-We shall sec, as we proceed with Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s poem^ that Elizabeth’s rage on reading the let- 
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ter above mentioned wants the accent of virtuous indi 
nation, and reveals rather the fury and spite of an u 
masked hypocrite who discovers that her secret vices a 
known to a bitter enemy, and who liastcns to suppre 
an inconvenient witness. 

In tlic present play we have the closing scenes 
Jlary Stuart’s life, beginning with Babington’s eonspi 
aey, and ending with her trial and execution for coi 
plicity in tlic intended murder of Elizabeth. This pi 
Avas peculiiirly formidable because it Avas formed amoi 
the gentlemen in immediate aUcndancc on the Engli. 
Queen, and was aimed not merely at her deposition, b 
at her life. The drama opens at the moment when the 
plans arc ripe, and Babington has coiiA'oked his aecoi 
pliccs at his lodgings. The wewds in Avhieh Babingte 
announces the i)rompt fullilment of their purpose a 
obviously suggested by the language which Shakespea 
puts into the mouth of the Duke of (llostcr : 

Biibrnylnn. AVeleomc, good friends, and wcdcomo this good d 
Tliat (.'lists out liopo and lirings in eerlainty 
To turn raw spring lo suininor. Now not long 
Tlic flower that crowns tlic front of all oiir faiths 
Shall bleach lo death in prison; now the trust 
That took the night with fire as of a star 
Grows red and broad as sunrise in our sight 
AVho held it dear and desperate once, now sure, 

But not more dear, being surer. 

Babington, as the event proved, was an imaginati 
but Aveak-hearted braggart, who, Avlien subjected to to 
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ture, tried to lay the guilt of the conspiracy on the 
shoulders of his comrades. Ue was one of Mary Stuart’s 
many tools, unconsciously made such by her incompar¬ 
able fascination. The species of witchery which she 
could exercise at will is revealed in the following passage, 
in which he justifies the heat he displays in her service : 

Look you, sirs, 

This is no now thing for my faitli to keep, 

My soul to feed its fires with, and my hope 
Fix eyes upon for star to steer by; she. 

That six years iiencc ih(> boy that I was then. 

And page, yc know, to Shrewsbury, gave his faith 
To serve and woreliip with his body and soul 
For oidy lady and queen, with power alone 
To lift my heart up and bow down mine eyes 
At sight and sense of her sweet sovereignty, 

Made theneo her man-for ever ; she whose hx)k 
Turned all my blood of life to tear.s and fire, 

That going or coining, sad or glad—for yet 
She would be somewhile merry, as though to give 
Comfort and ease of heart her servants, then 
Weep smilingly to bo so light of mind. 

Saying she was like the bird grown blithe in bonds 
That if too late set free would die for fear. 

Or wild birds hunt it out of life—if sad. 

Put madness in me for her .sufToring’s sake. 

If joyous, for her very love’s sake—still 
Made my heart mad alike to serve her. being 
I know not when the sweeter, sad or blithe. 

Nor what mood heavenliest of her, all whose change 
Was as of stars and sun and moon in heaven. 

% 
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Several of tlic persons in this opening scene are sk 
fully discriminated, and Mr. Swinburne makes us s 
that the soul of tlio plot is not the romi'.ntic and sel 
vaunting Babington, l)ut a Jesuit priest, who, when tl 
conspirators arc arrested, refrains from cowardly accus 
tions of his com])anions, and, like lugo, goes silcnlly 
his doom. In the remainder of the first act the seer 
is shifted from London to Cliartley, where the Queen < 
Scots is a prisoner under the ward of Sir Amyas Panic 
Just as Mr. Sv.'inimrne sought to show us from the lij 
of Babington what Mary Stuart seeincd to be, so no 
we are helped to .see her as she really was through he 
unguarded eonnnunings with her tirewoman. The la 
ter, Mary Beaton, is the link whicdi binds this play t 
the first inenil)er of the trilogy, for .die has never foi 
saken the Queen through the long years of captivity 
while, on the other hand, .she has never forgotten Chat 
telard, and has more than once been tempted to aveng 
him. The instrument of vengeance is in her hand, fo 
the letter in which Mary Stuart had taunted Elizabet 
with her dishonorable passion for Simier and the Du 
D’Anjou had been given to JIary Beaton. Subscfiuent]_ 
Mary’s prudence led her to regret this hasty and perilou 
stej), and .she ordered it to he burned. Maty Beaton 
how'cvcr, keeps it, and being wrought, as we shall see 
to uncontrollable indignation and anger by the pitilcs 
egoism of her mistress, and by the proof that the ver; 
name of Chastclard is forgotten by the woiiian foi 
whom he died, sends the fatal document to Elizabeth a! 
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a moment when the life of Mary Stuart hangs on a 
thread. In this first scene at Chartlcy Mary speaks as 
follows of Elizabeth, and alludes to the letter she sup¬ 
poses to be destroyed : 

I am yet some ten years younger than this queen. 

Some nine or ten ; but it I die this year 

And she some score years longer than I think 

Be royal-titled, in one year of mine 

I shall have lived the longer life, and die 

The fuller-fort unod woman. Dost thou mind 

The letter that 1 writ nigh two years gone 

To let her wit what privacies of hers 

Our trusty dame of Shrewsbury’s tongue made mine 

Ere it took fire to sting her lord and me ? 

rtow thick soe'er o’er curfed with, poisonous lies. 

Of her I am sure it lied not ; and perchance 
I did the wi.sclier, having writ my fill, 

Yet to withhold the letter when she sought 
Of me to know what villainies had it poured 
In ears of mine against her innocent name : 

"And yet thou knowcst what mirthful heart was mine 
To write her word of these, that had she read 
Had surely, being but woman, made her mad. 

Or haply, being not w'oman, had not. Faith, 

How say’st thou 1 did I well ? 

In the same scene tliero is another characteristic refer¬ 
ence to Elizabeth by lilary, who hints that she believes 
not only the scandals reported by tlic Countess of Shrows- 
bnry, but the other current rumor which imputed steril¬ 
ity to Ker rival. Mr. Swinburne seems to accept both 
stories as not inconsistent with each other, and perhaps 
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they aro not^ either on physiologieal or psychologi( 
grounds: 

Mary Stuart. I would not be so tcnii)cred of my bloo 
So much mismadc as she in spirit and flesh, 

To be more fair of fortune. Slie shonhl hate 
Not me, albeit she linle mo deadly, more 
Than thei! or any woman. By my faith. 

Fain would I know, what knowing not of her now 
I muse upon and marvel, if .she have 
De.sire or pulse or passion of tnu; heart 
P’ed full from natural veins, or be indeed 
All bare and barren, all as di'ad men’s bones 
Of all sweet nature and sharp seed of love. 

And tho.se salt s|)ring.s of life, through fire and tears 
That bring forth pain and pleasure in their kind 
To make good days and evil, all in her 
Lie sere and sapless as tlie dust of death. 

I have found no great good hap in all my days 
Nor much good cause to make me glad of God, 

Yet have I had and lacked not of my life 
My good things and mine evil : being not yet 
Bari'ed from lifo’.s natural ends of evil and good 
Foredoomed for man ami woman through the world 
Till all their works be nothing and of mine 
I know but this—though I should die to-day, 

I would not take for mine her fortune. 

Mary Tieaion. No ? 

Myself perchance I would not. 

Mary Stuart. Dost thou thinj^' 

That fire-tongued witch of Shrewsbury spake once truth 
Who told mo all those quaint foul merry talcs 
Of our dear sister that at her desire 
I writ to give her word of, and at thine 
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'Withheld and put the letter in thine hand 
To bimi as was Ihy counsel ? 

After dwelling on the offcnsiTC details of the letter in 
language substantially accordant with the quotations 
aboTC given from the version of M. do la Fcirierc, Mary 
Stuart concludes by saying that she believes the slanders, 
and had made her belief manifest to the reader of the 
letter : 

God wot, 

Had she read all, and in my hand set down, 

I could not blame her though she had sought to take 
My head for paynicnl : no less poise on caith 
Had served, and hardly, for the writer’s fee ; 

I could not much have blamed her ; all the less, 

That I did take this, though from slanderous lips, 

For gospel and not slander, and that now 
. I yet do well believe it. 

The act closo.s with the abrupt removal of Mary from 
’hartley to Tixall, and her detention in the latter place 
^hilc her papers arc rausticked for proof of her conniv¬ 
ance at Babington's trea.sonable project agttinst the life 
of Elizabeth. No documents arc found, but her secre¬ 
taries, being arrested tind juit to torture, acknow'ledge 
that they wrote at her dicttition some letters which im¬ 
plied full knowledge of his itttqtose. The ^iroof, how¬ 
ever, is'incomplete, and both for this reason and because 
instinct tells Elizabeth that the trial and public execu¬ 
tion of a queen is a dangerous ])rccedcnt, she is minded 
to put her rival out of the way privily, and sounds one of 
her council, Walsingham, touching the expediency of as- 



assination. Walsingham at heart cares more for the 
upremacy of English laws than for the theory of royal 
lignity and immunity, and insists that Mary Stuart shall 
)e tried for treason against the realm of which she is a 
esident. The spiteful and treacherous character of Eliz- 
ibethis indicated by some subtle and acrid strokes wliich 
VC would willingly reproduce. Bui we must confine 
)urselves, for tlie most ]>art, to the scenes in wliich Mary 
Stuart and the agent of retribution, Jlary Beaton, per- 
ionally figure. In the second act wo see them both again 
it Chartley, to which- they have returned, and Marv 
Beaton is informed by their jailer, .Sir Amyas Paulel, o.t 
her mistress’s aiiproacliing trial and too jirobablc con 
(lemnation. Left alone for a few moments, Mary Be 
ton reveals in a .“oliloipiy the key to her action in tl 
tragedy. \Vc iiuotc her words at length, as exhibitii. 
the pivotal motive of the drama : 

Here looms on mo the landmark of my life 
That I have look.d for now some score of years 
Even with Inng-.sufferino eagerness of heart 
And a most hungry pul ieneo. I did know. 

Yea, God, thou knovicst 1 knew tliis all that while. 

From Halt day forth when even these eyes beheld 
Fall the most faithful head in all the world, 

Toward her most loving and of mo most loved, 

By doom of hens that was so loved him 
Ilo conhl not love me nor his life at all 
Nor his own soul nor aught that all men lovo, 

Nor could fear doatli nor very G(kI, or caro 
If there were aught more merciful in heaven 
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Than love on earth had been to him. Chastelard,— 

1 have not had the name upon my lips 
That stands lor sign of love the truest in man 
Since first love made him saeritiec of men, 

This long sad score of years retributive 
Since it was cast out of her heart and mind 
Who made it mean a dead tiling; nor, I think. 

Will she remember it bi fore she die. 

Yet my soul 

Knows, and yet God knows, I Avould set not hand 

To such a work as might put on the time 

And make deal h’s foot more forward for her sake; 

Yea, were it to deiiser mine own soul 
From bondage and long-sulTcring of my life, 

I would not sot mine haml to work her wrong. 

Tcmiited I was—but hath God need of mo 
To work ids judgment, bring his time about. 

Approve his justice if the won! be just 
That whoso doeth shall suffer his own deed. 

Bear his own blow, to weep tears back for tears. 

And bleed for bloodshed ? 

* « If * # « * 

Tempt me not, Goil. My heart swelled once to know 
I bore her death about mo ; as I think 
Indeed I bear it. 

In the third act takes place the trial of Mary Stuart 
in Fotheringay Cast% In his account of the trial Mr. 
Swinburne adheres closely to the extant records of that 
remarkable proceeding in which, as is tvcll known, Mary 
Stuart bore herself with admirable dignity, and, al- 
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though unprovided with legal assistance of any kind, 
defended liersclf with great ability. She begins by ex¬ 
cepting to the jurisdiction of the court, and then pro¬ 
ceeds to sift and comment on tlie evidence alleged 
against her. But notwithstanding the skill which Mary 
exhibited in her defence, and the want of any decisive 
evidence in her own handwriting, the judicial commis¬ 
sion found Iicr guilty of treason, and sentenced lier to 
death. It was still uncertain, however, whether Eliza¬ 
beth would sign the warrant for her execution, and in 
the fourth act her counsellors try in vain to secure her 
signature. She remembers, doubtless, that while sover¬ 
eigns had more than once been removed by clandestine 
means in England, yet none had ever jiubliely suffered 
the death penalty for the violation of English laws. Nor 
will it probably be disputed that Charles I. would never 
have been tried and cxi'cuted but for the precedent 
which Elizabeth had countenanced in the case of the 
Queen of Scots. Mr. Swinburne makes it manifest that 
the arguments of Burleigh and Widsingluim—based, as 
they were, on the Ji.ssumption, extremely distasteful to a 
Tudor, that the laws of the realm were binding even 
upon a sovereign—serveil rather to intcn.sify than over¬ 
come the reluctance which Eliziibcth intuitively felt. 
The English fiueen falls back agtiin on her scheme of 
assassination, and an agent is sent to Fotheringay to 
work upon Sir Amyas Paulet, who proves, however, no 
less intractable on this head than Waksingham. 'It is at 
this time that Mary Beaton learns of Elizabeth’s hesita- 
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on, and how improbable it is that the warrant will be 
igned. At such a juncture it is evident that the letter 
a her possession will turn the scale, biat before seixding 
i she is prompted by a merciful impulse to ascertain 
whether her mistress feels any twinge of remorse for 
er treatment of Cliastelard, for having suffered him to 
ie when a word from her might have saved him. Curi- 
usly enough, Mary Stuart is represented as remember- 
ng some words uttered by Cliastelard in loving but sol- 
mn warning, yet when Mary Beaton tries to lead licr 
nind back to tlicir author it turns out that she has for¬ 
gotten even his name. 

Mary Siuart. I know not : yet 

Time was wlicn I remembered. 

Mary Beaton. It should bo 

Xo enemy’s saying whom you remember not; 

You are wont not to forget your enemies ; yet 
The word rang sadder than a friend’s should fall 
Save in sonic strange pass of the spirit or flesh 
For love’s sake haply hurt to death. 

Mary Siuart. It seems 

Thy mind i.s bent to know the name of mo 
! That of myself I know not. 

Mary Beaton. Nay. my mind 

lias other tlionghts to beat upon : for mo 
It may sufflee to know' the saying for true 
And never care who said it. 

For a time Mary, dwelling on the past, glances at other 
incidents, but presently her mind rcturas to Chastclard’s 
prediction, which, though uncoupled with a name, still 
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lingers in her mcmoiy. When again pressed by Mary 
Beaton to recall the author, slie opines that it might have 
been David llizzio ; 

Friendship f I sliould have died I think long since, 

That many might have died not, aiHl this word 
Had not been written of me nor fnllilled, 

But perished in tlio saying, a prophecy • 

That took the prophet by the tliroat and slew— 

As sure 1 tliiuk it slew him. Such a song 
Might my poor servant slain before my face 
Have sung before the stroke of violent death 
Had fallen upon him there for my sake. 

Mixry Benitm. Ah ! 

You think so ? this remembrance was it not 
Tliat hung and liovereii in your mind but now. 

Moved your heart backward all unwittingly 
To some l)lind memory of the man long dead ? 

Ilanj Btnurt. In sooth, 1 think ray prophet should 
have been 
David. 

Mary Beaton. You thought of him ? 

Mary Stuart. An old sad thought: 

The moan of it was made long since, and he 
Not unremembered. 

Mary Beaton. Nay, of him indeed 

Record was made—a royal record : whence 
No marvel is it that you forgot not him. 

By this Mary Beaton is well nigh resolved to rid tl 
world of a woman who, as Chastelard once said, was boj 
without a heart. Her mistress asks her to sing; and si 
sings a little French song which Chastelard had ma> 
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and sung to Mary Stuart ii\ tlio days wlicn she loTed him 
as well as she could love any one. This tender ditty, 
Mary Beaton thinks, shall furnish the supremo test. If 
Mary Stuart recognizes it, and fnids it in her heart to 
3ay but one gentle word of the unha 2 )py writer, the letter 
ihall be destroyed, and the Queen’s life will be saved. 

Mitry Deaton, Give mo leave 

4 little ti> oast iqi some wandering words 
4nd gather baoU siieli inoinories as may beat 
4bout my mind of such a song, and yet 
i think I niiglit renew some notes long dumb 
Chat once your oar allowed ol. [.Isi'rfe.J I did pray 
Cempt me not, God ; and by her mouth again 
Jo tempts me—nay, but prompts me, being most just 
Co know by trial if all romombranco bo 
Jead as remorse or jiily that in birth 
Jicd and were ehildroii in her ; if she (juito 
iforgot that very .swan .song of thy' love, 
ily love that wast, my love that would’st not be, 
uet God forgot her now at last as I 
■tomember, if she thinks but one st>ft thought, 
liast one poor word upon thee, God thereby 
ihall surely bill me lot, her live ; if none, 

, shoot that letter homo and sting her dead. 

Jod strengthen me to sing but those words through 
Chough 1 fall dumb at end for ever. Xow— 

. [57t(! sings, 

Aprds tant do jours, api-cs tant do pleurs, 

Soyoz sccourablo it raon fimo en peine. 

Voyoz comme Avril fait I’amour aux fleurs ; 

Bame d’amour, dame aux belles couleurs, 

Diou vous a f,ait belle, Amour vous fait reino. 

7 
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Rions, je tVn prio ; aiiuons, jc le veux. 

Lo temps tuit et rit et tie revient gtiOro 
Pour b;ii'>or le bout (Ic tes blomls ehoveux 
Pour baiscr tos oils, ta bouclie et tos youx ; 

L’aiiiour ii’a qu’un jour aupres dn sa mere. 

Mary Stuart. Nay, I should oiieo have known that song, thou 
Siiy’.-t, 

Anil him tliat sang it and should now be dead ; 

Was it—but his rang sweeter—was it not 
Rcmy Belleaii ? 

Mary Bi'iiton. lAIy letter—here at heart !) [Asidf. 

I think it might be—were it better writ 
And eourtlier phrased, witii hat in spice east in. 

And a more tunable descant. 

The loiter is forwarded to Tjondon, and the scene 
shifts to Grccnwieli Piihico, whore Walsinghani’s secre¬ 
tary, Davison, who hits boon intru.stod with the deadly 
missive, comc.s for the la.st time to ask Elizabeth’s signa¬ 
ture to the warrant. lie is reluctant to produce the 
letter, for ho is shrewd cnougli to know that the Queen 
will scarcely forgive either Wal.singham or himself for 
having pentsed its contents. At first, therefore, he 
essays to gain hi.s end by dwelling on the reasons of 
state which niako JMary’s deatli e.s.seulial to (he security 
of England, but to these considerations he finds liliza- 
bclh more obdurate than ever. Unal do to meet Davison": 
arguments, she pleads finally a sentimental I’oluctane 
lo take life, and produces a petition, lately addrpsscd t 
her by Mary from Fotheringay Castle, which Elizabet 
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iretends drew tears from her. Then it was that Davi- 
ion, appreciating the woman witli whom he lias to deal, 
iias recourse to his last weapon, the letter written years 
jefore by Mary Stuart, and now transmitted secretly 
ay Mary Beaton. 

Davison. Sure it is 

This Queen hath skill of writing : and her hand 
Hath manifold clonuence with various voice 
To express discourse of sirens or of snakes, 

A mermaid's or a monster's uttering best. 

All musio or all malice. Here is come 
A letter writ long since of hers to you 
Prom Sheflield Castle, wliich for shame or fear 
She durst not or she would not thence despatch. 

Sent secretly to me from Potheringuv, 

Not from her hand, but with tier own hand writ. 

So foul of import and malignity 
j I durst not for your M.ijcsty’s respect 
i With its fierce infamies afire from hell 
t Offend your gracious eyesight: but because 
I Your justice by your mercy's ignorant hand 

Hath her fair eyes put out, and walks now blind 
Even by the pit's edge doathward, pardon mo 
: If what you never should liavc seen bo shown 

I By hands that rather woidd take fire in liand 

Than lay in yours this writing. [fj/rcs /mr « M/er. 

Ehzditeth. By this light, 

Whate’er be here, thou hadst done presumptuously. 

And Walsinghara thy principal, to keep 
Aught from mine eyes that being to me designed 
Miglit even with most offence enlighten them. 

Here is her hand indeed. 
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**»»**»* 
Dat'iaon. Your Grace 

Shall but defile and vex your eyes and heart 
To road these villainies through. 

EHznbcth. God’s death, man I peace : 

Thou wert not best incense me toward Ihine own, 
Whose eyes have be('n before me in them. Whatl 
Was she not mad to write this ? * ••• 

»***•»* 

Give me again 

That warrant I put by, being foolish ; yea, 

Thy word spake sooth—my .sonl’.s eyes wero put out.— 
1 could not see for pity. Thou didst well— 

I am bounden to thee lu'arlily—lo cure 
My sight of this disti'iniior, and my .soul. 

Here in God's sight I set my hand, who thought 
Never to lake this thing \ip(m it, nor 
Do God .so bitter .service. Take this hence : 

And let me see no word nor hear of her 
Till the sun .se<i not such a soul alive. 


The scone of tlie last act i.s Fotheringay Castle, -wliorc 
Mary Stuart i.s to die. We st-arcely need to suy that tho| 
execution does not take tiltiec upon tlie stage, but it i| 
witnessed from a window of the gallery where Marf 
Beaton (w!io had .seen Cliastclard go to his death, amf 
even then vowed to avenge hint), and another of tin 
Qucen’.s tirotvomen, Btirbara Mowbray, have remained 
There arc few things finer in the dramatic poetry of on: 
time than the concluding passage, in which Mary Stuari. 
though she may have lived basely, resumes herqtteenhooi 
and dies like the great ones of the earth, and in whirl 
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Mary Beaton, like a new Electra, is now racked ty the 
agonies of compassion and remorse, and anon seems to 
tower before us with the mien of a retributive angel. In 
this culminating scene, at all events, Mr. Swinburne has 
struck with no feeble or uncertain hand the master 
chords of fear and pity, and sjjcaks to us, as the great 
teachers of tragic iruth have spoken. We make a final 
extract from the drama : 

BarVara. Vea, I see 

Stand in the mid-hall the scaffold black as death, 

And black the block ujxjn it all around. 

Against the throng a guard of halberdiers, 

And the axe against the scaffold rail reclined. 

And two men maske'd on oil her hand beyond, 

And hard behind the bloc'k a cushion act. 

Black, as the chair behind it. ^ 

Mary Beaton, When I saw 

Fallen on a scaffold once a young man’s head. 

Such things ns these I saw not. Xay, but on ; 

I knew not that I snake : and toward your ears 
Indeed I spake not. 

»»»»**■** 
Barbara. Not a face there breathes of all the throng 
But is more moved than hers to hoar this read. 

Whoso look alone is changed not. 

I Mary Beaton. Once I knew 

I A face that changed not in as dire an hour 
I More than tho queen’s face changes. Hath he not 
1 Ended? »**»«** 

liarbara. And now they lift her veil up from her head. 

I ■ Softly and softly draw tho black robe oil. 


i 
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And all in red as oC a funeral flame 

She stands up statelier yet before them, tall, 

And clothed as if with sunset; and she takes 
From Klspcth’s hands the crimson sleeves, and draws 
Their covering on her nnns, and now those twain 
Burst out aloud in weeping ; and she speaks : 

Weep not: I promised for you. Now she kneels ; 

And Jane binds round a kercliief on her eyes : 

And smiling last her hcavenliest smile on earth. 

She waves a blind hand toward them, with Farewell, 
Farewell, to meet ayain; and they come down 
And leave her praying aloud. In thee, 0 Lord, 

I put my tnad ; and now. tliat jisalm being through, 

Siie lays between the block and her soft neck 
Her long white peerh'ss liands up tenderly. 

AVhich now the lu'udsinan draws again away. 

But softly tex): now stir her lips again— 

Into thine, hands, O Lord, into thine hands. 

Lord. Ieommeml my .spirit: and now—but now, 

Look you, not I, the last upon her. 

JIary lieedon. lla! 

He strikes awry; she stirs not. Nay, but now 
He strikes aright, and ends it. 

Larhara. Hark, a cry. 

Voice below. So perish all found enemies of the Queen! 
Another voire. Amen. 

Mary Beaton. 1 heard that very cry go up 
Far off long since to Ood, who answers here. 



ALPHONSE BArPET. 

There is only one French novelist who it seems can 
hope just now to divide witli the author of ‘‘L’Assom- 
moir” the attention of the Parisian public, and there is 
only one theme left to llie ixditical satirist comparable in 
pungent and wide-reaching interest to Zola's caustic pict¬ 
ure of the imperial regime. Since 1.S70 the Legitimist 
party have gained not a lit,tie in imjiortiince and prestige 
at the c.Npensc of the partisans of the Bonaparte dynasty, 
andhave infected a majority of the reactionary classes with 
Bourbon principles and sentiments. \Vc need not say 
• that the abortive coup d’itat projected by the Do Broglie 
1 ministry and countenanced by the Marshal-President 
1 was organized in the interest of the AVliite Flag and the 
I Ijilies, and in this (pvtirter, if anywhere', the new rc'.pub- 
lic has had cause to recognize a danger. For the pres¬ 
ent, however, there is no ground to apprehend overt 
hostility, and the moment, therefore, seems propitious 
to frustrate the clandestine efforts of the Legitimist 
propaganda by ridicule, the most deadly weapon known 
to French jwlemics. This is what Alphonse Daudet has 
I undertaken to do in his novel called “ Les Kois en Exil.” 
I What sort of men arc these kings, whose foreheads wear 
I the autbole of majesty, whose functions are deemed con- 
(Socrato by the grace of God to a benignant stewardship 

1»C1 
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of the nations, and whose misfortunes have the privileg 
of evoking the blind fervors of an undying loyalty aiij 
the poignant homage of self-sacrifice ? VV'hat ai'c they, 
stripped of the illusions which veil and glorify a throm, 
thrust down from their snjierb and lofty isolation intj 
the crowded walks of common life and left naked in tl,i. 
searching and pitiless light of indigence, of impotence, 
and exile ? Can the lingering faith in an unsclfi.'l:, 
high-aiming, and paternal kingshii) find no ray oftrui'i 
and fact in the lives of disinherited princes, or mxM 
the sole gleam of large rcsohe and aspiration, the oi.t 
flash of dignity and grandeur, be looked for in the gen¬ 
erous inijmlso of !i woman or tlie frail promise of a 
child ? Such is the thesis which M. Daxidet has <lr. 
bated in this vohiine with an acrid and relentlessdisclo- 
ure of the true characters and veritable careers in exih 
of these dethroned types of royalty which the events o 
the last twenty years have consigned to ])rivatc life. 

This novel is dedicated to Edmond do floncoiirt, am 
there is no tloiibt that the intliience of the brothers (!oii 
court is traceable in Daudx’t’s style. As regtirds Ihei 
conception of the novelist’s function they were realist- 
hut they had mixed, it is said, a good deal with jiainterr 
and were its fond its that unswerving idealist, (Jautici 
of painting with the pen. It was they, too, w'lio, in 
feverish recoil from eommon])lace phraseology, intrt 
duced the use of abstrtict terms, stiying, for instanct 
“a cat’s blackness,” instead of “a black csit.’^' Erot 
them Daudet, who in his early stories wrote with sini 
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plicity, has caught a good many affectations, among 
others, tiie whimsical idea, distinctly exhibited in the 
book before us, of representing the whirl and throb of 
Paris existence by a nervous, jolting, breathless diction. 
Moreover, although Zola himself has treated Daudet 
with much respect, it is certain that the latter commits 
one sin against a fundamental canon of realism, that, 
namely, of sympathizing with his characters instead of 
dissecting them with the icy, i)assionless firmness of the 
surgeon or biologist. Thus he will doubtless be ar¬ 
raigned by headlong partisans of the new school for the 
species of tenderness with whicli ho depicts the raptures 
and .self-abnegations of unreasoning loyalty; and we may 
add that some rcpnldicans will scarcely think the author 
has atoned by the untlineliiug truthfulness of his frame¬ 
work for the pathetic tincture of his picture, by his 
merciless exposure of royal baseness and futility for the 
unconscious sigh of ]iity and regret with which he chron¬ 
icles the wreck of line enthusiasms and the unfruitful 
outcome of inflexible devotion. Nor is the wavering 
and divided feeling with which the reader lays down 
this book, notwithstanding the dominant tone of irony 
and satire, the sede artistic fault of this remarkable per¬ 
formance. Although cast in the form of a novel, and 
compacted with a certain reference to cumulative effect 
and climax, “ Les lloisen Exil” has no true plot,but is 
rather a congeries of situations, adjusted with a view of 
evolyfng the main characters and demonstrating the in¬ 
trinsic sterility and absurdity of the Legitimist idea, as 
7 » 
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well as the deplorable misdirection and waste of energies 
entailed npon its votaries. In a word, Daudet’s now 
performance must be classed, not with such perfected 
and satisfying works of art as “ Jack” and “Froment 
Jeune,” but rather with the essays of a propagandist 
whose controlling aim is loss esthetic than political. 
Snell another book was Le Naliab,” in which the for¬ 
mer secretary of tlie Duo do Jlorny held uji to scorn the 
garish splendors of the Si-cond Emiiire, though there, 
too, he was withheld by the delicate and sympathetic 
side of his talent from emulating Zola's sweeping and 
brutal .strokes. IVe may add tliat both ‘‘ Le Nabab ’’ 
and ‘•'Le.s Kois en Exil seem ojien to further criticism 
even on realistic grounds ; bu- if we go so far as to con¬ 
cede that realism means jihotograpliy, it i.s at least clear 
that llio iihotograjilis must be anonymou.s, otherwise the 
narrative becomes biography ami ceases to bo a work of 
art. It is true that this dclinition might bo repudiated 
by Zola, whose ‘‘Son Exeellenee, Eugene Ilougon ” is 
obviously a portrait of Eugene Itouher, the stalwart 
champion of Xapoh-on III. 

The number of real peivonage.s who figure in the fore¬ 
ground, or llosit, lik(' .shadows, in the per.sjicetive of this 
picture, is indeed vm-y large, tind tho.-e who care more 
for jiiquant diselo.sure.s of royal delimiueneie.s than for 
artistic merit may (ind some ammsi'menl in tracing D;iu- 
det’s characters to their originals. There i.s, however, a 
perfunctory ami faint effort at disguise, not tficrely 
through a transparent change of titles, but by an inten- 
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tional entanglement of dates and confusion of dynastic 
relationships, as well as of personal attributes. 'Phe ex- 
King and Queen of Illyria and Dalmatia are, of course, 
Francis II. of the two Sicilies and his wife, the high- 
spirited Bavarian Princess who, by her resolute defence 
of Gacta, sought to save at least the honor of the Nea¬ 
politan crown. Ro, too, the ex-Queen of Palermo is 
plainly the Grand Duchess of Parma, who was, however, 
not the cousin, but the sister-in-law of the Queen of 
Naples. It is equally manifest that the Duchess of Ma- 
lincs is intended for the Duches.so D’Aloneon, though 
here, too, the relationship is purposely misstated, the 
Duchess being, wo need not say, a sister of the Empress 
of Austria and Queen of Aaplcs, but in no wise a kins¬ 
woman of the Grand Durdic,ss of Parma. In the Queen 
of G.alicia it is easy to recognize Isabella of Spain, though 
her son is depicted rather with the coarse and tawdry 
lineaments of Don Carlos, than with the mild and com¬ 
mon-place features of Alphonso II. The blind King of 
Westphalia will at once be identified with the ex-King 
of Hanover, while it is ocinally palpable that Prince 
d’Axcl has been drawn from that brutish stigma upon 
royalty, the late Prince Henry of Orange. But. with the 
exception of the ex-King and Queen of Naitle.«, and of 
the Prince of Orange, introduced to mark, as it were, 
the ditch into which the rveak and frivolous l''rancis II. 
was to fall, the regal exiles arc mere jihantoms withoul 
the faintest influence on the action of the narrative. 
Scarcely more may bo said for the Marquis do Hezeta, ir 
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whom the curious may discover a well-known Carlist 
conspirator; or for the Due de Rosen, in whom the traits 
of a certain Neapolitan noble are not exaggerated, in¬ 
cluding his meek Avillingness to accept the dishonor of a 
daughter-in-laAV, on the ground that his royal master haii 
an indefeasible right to amuse himself with one of his 
sciTants ; or for the Due de I-’itz-Roy, a])ropos of whom 
the allusion to dull historical coinpends, Avhose sole 
readable cha 2 )tcrs had been stolen, indicates the aullior’i 
intention to suggest the Due de Broglie. So much for 
such figures in this .story as arc labelled and ticketed Avilli 
sufficient distinctness to insure their recognition Avithou; 
a A’cry ])rofound .study of the “ Alinanach de Gotha.” 

tSo far as this ncAV Avork of Dandefs has tirtistic rather 
than jrolitical aims, they are concentrated on the diverse 
dcA'clopmr'nt of two cliaraeter.s—tho.se, namely, of Francis 
II. and Queen ilaria of Naples, under the sinister irressitre 
of dethroiienu'nt and imjroverishmcnt, amid a narrow, 
shabby, and degrading environment, in Avhieli the single 
bracing, saving, ennobling clement is the jircsence of an 
honest royali.st by instinct and conviction, a man of the 
people, Avho, nevertheless, IrelicAos in the divine mi^sioIl 
of kings, tlic son of a iroor Aveaver, Avhosc' .sjjlendid talent; 
and quenchles.s enthusiasm had procured him the ap¬ 
pointment of tutor to the heir of the exiled monarch. 
Here we may point out that in the character of thisloAA'- 
bom, but incomparable exponent of the royalist faith, ap 
well as in that of the proud, upright, and resolute nature 
of the Neapolitan Queen, Daudet has evinced the same 
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willingness to reproduce the outlines sketched by a more 
creative hand, which he betrayed even in his masterpiece 
of “Fromont jeunc et llisler aine.” Just as Madame 
Risler in that novel was a refined but weakened eojiy 
of riaubert’s Madame Ilovary, so tlie cx-Queen of Ilh ria, 
in the present book, though lier physical and some of 
her moral traits are copied from those of the Queen of 
Kajiles, is in the fundamental conception of her attitude 
between a worthless consort, wasteful of dignity and 
opportunity, and a niagniliccnt embodiment of natural 
kingship in the person of a humble follower, an almost 
perfect analogue to the royal mistress of “lluy Bias.” 
It is worth noting that the heroine of Victor Hugo's play, 
Dofia Maria do Kcubourg, was, like the Queen of Xaplcs, 
a Bavarian iirinccss. The coincidence is significant, in¬ 
dicating that artistic instinct compels a resort- to Teutonic 
lineage for the fast-fading tvjic of conscientious, benefi¬ 
cent, and majestic royalty, ('erlainly it is a fact that 
with one exception the only dynasties which retain a hold 
on the respect and alfeetions of their subjects arc of 
' German stock, and that the most firmly planted is 
precisely that which, on the whole, has most distinctly 
recognized and faithfully fulfilled its duties: namely, 
the line of Hohcnzollerii. 

The relation of the tutor Mcraut to the ex-Queen of 
Illyria corresponds in all essentials to that occupied by 
Euy Bias to the Bavarian Queen of Spain, and if the son 
of a French weaver docs not become Prime IMinistcr, like 
the Spanish lackey, it is because the exiled Princess has 
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Tiieke is a writer avIio at this moment is the ni 
striking, positive, and original personage among Freij 
men of letters, ami who yet was hmg almost wholly ii 
known, excejit hy name, to English readers. Whedi 
our tastes or our eonviclions jn’ompt us to side wi 
those who praise, or with tliose who seout him, the t; 
is heyond di.'pute that hmile Zola has attaitied a laoi 
lire of stteee.-s seldom paralleled in our generation, :ii 
that his themes ami liis style, his aims, method', in 
performanees have jiroioked the widest attention m. 
the liveliest disctission throughout Etiro])e. The tnn 
is that the iiutlmr of tlie .serie-; of novels, grouped t 
gether under the generie title of Lp.'^ noiiffou-Miirf'i 
is a [dienomenon that invites at onee the study of t’ 
artist, the seientist, atnl the polilieian. As regards >i!l 
jeet and treattneiit, Emile Zola inearnali's an tV'llai 
revohition, while in his .'-oeiid and jiolitieal leiiniiivs 1 
represents the litirary .'ide of the great ujiheaval viiir 
followed the eo]Ia])se of theseeond empire. Stdl met 
curigi'i* *>"‘1 suggestive is his deliberate application i 
Darwinism to literature, liis portniyal of life ami ehu 
actor under tlie .‘■triet conditions of the cvoIiiti"nitr. 

tlicory, namely, heredity and atavism on the om* intiiJ 

1^8 
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vith environment and natural or sexual selection on the 
(tlicr. These arc Zola’s credentials, and sucli a man 
Reserves to be scanned, if not with sympathy and ap- 
iroval, at all events with respect as tlio type of an 
ipoch. 

M. Zola would probably contend that his distinctive 
ittitudc as a student of liurnan life is mainly due to 
ibysical causes, including, of course, hereditary apti- 
aides. He w'ould not repudiate, liowevcr, the iniluencc 
jxercised by intellectual ancestors, wliosc works by vir- 
;no of a subtle aflitiily, or of long contact at an impres- 
iionablc age, may have tinctured, developed, or directed 
liis mind. He is not unwilling to lie counted the suc¬ 
cessor of wu-itors who have recognized more or less dis- 
liuctly the same aims—as the latest exponent of a school 
whose origin may lie traced back for a ccntuiy. lie 
himself calls Housseau Ihe founder of realistic narrative 
in France, having in view, of course, the Confessions, 
and not the Xonm'lle J/cloise as some of his critics have 
imagined. But Tlousseau onl\ suggested the tremen¬ 
dous force that lies in naked veracity, and it was Bal¬ 
zac who first carried out the proce.ss of ruthless vivisec¬ 
tion on a great scale. The wonderful minuteness with 
which the individual characters of his persons were pro¬ 
jected by the author of the Comhlic llnmainr, and the 
painstaking accuracy of the surroundings in which he 
placed them, sharply distingui.shcd his treatment from 

ictor Hugo’s exaggerated coloring on the one hand, 
and from George Sand’s pursuit of abstract types upon 
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the otlier. But although Balzac diverged at once fr 
romantic and from classical models, he did not alw 
evince the scrupulous, and, so to speak, mechanical 
delity of the modern naturalists. lie was no mere ji 
tograplicr, a strangely fecund fancy and an irresisti 
instinct of generalization not seldom forcing him 
transform individuals into veritaMe type:-, as in the c 
of Rastifjnac, or Liicioi do Rnbempri', or La Femme 
trento Ans. After'Balzac’s death realism in literaii 
lost its hold on the French world for almost a gene 
tion. Something, it is true, was done hy the co-woiL 
Erclunann-Chatrian within a restricted jirovincial lie 
zon, something hy Emile {lal)oriau in the almost i 
worked field of the judicial and detective novel, ii 
something on a wider eainas hy the hrothers (ioneei; 
But if we e.\ce[)t some of ( Jahoriau's stories, ivliieli r 
through numerous eilitions, the works of the real: 
failed to please the artificial, jaded society of the o 
ond cni))irc, and were ecdijisoil not only hy clever adq 
in the classic conventions like Octave Feuillet. hui ev 
hytlic wretched imitators of the elder Dumas, viliosp 
out serial sen.^ation.s for the daily newspajicrs. And c' 
Zola’s vcritahlc master. On,stave Flauhcrt, whose Ei' 
ame Bovarij and 1'Edurntion Senfimentale are coii.su 
mate examples of novel writing conceived as a form 
natural history where the methods of scientific scriiti 
are applied with perfect cynicism, never won anydn 
beyond the esteem of a narrow circle. Oertainh'oi m 
of his temper was scarcely fitted to bo the pet of t 
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’uilcries, or to become, like Feuillct, the arbiter of fes- 
ivals and charades at CompiOgne, or, like Proper Meri- 
Qcc, the literary mentor of the frivolous personage whom 
lapricc-and accident had made Empress of France. 

With the empire fell a vast seaiTolding of spurious or 
'ra^ile reputations in art and literature, which had 
lelpcd to prop the political structure. What has bo- 
;omo of Iloussaye and Bclot, who made a sumptuous 
iving by the portrayal of vice and schndal ? What has 
paralysed the pen of Gustave Droz, whose cpiaint admix- 
;ure of sentiment and sensuality had the jiiquancy of a 
acw sauce ? What has come over the public which used 
to flock by tens of thousands to buy Cnmor.<, but which 
now turns with indilTercnce, almost with contempt, 
from the listless elegance and refined vaiiidity of Feuil- 
let’s latest works ? So, too, the cunning affectations 
and pungent epigrams of the accomplished Gcucycse, 
Cherbuliez, seem to have lost much of their savor, if we 
may judge from the waning vogue of his performances 
at home. And if Theuriet has so far escaped the gener¬ 
al submergence of former favorites, it is solely due to 
his descriptions of natural scenery, where, of course, a 
novelist’s special qualifications do not come at all in 
question. The real sovereigns of the French reading 
public at this time, as attested by the conclusive voucher 
of unapproached success, arc Zola and Alphonse Dau- 
det. The latter began as an idealist, and his Lettres de 
mon MmtUn and Tartarin de Taraacon arc charming ex- 
amples of the sentimental school; but it was only when 
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he joined Zola in accepting Flaubert for a master, 
under his iini)ulse proiliieed J'romont Jeunc, Jack, 
Le JVabab that he attained a great I'eputation. Yet j 
a curious fact that the orthodox realists ai-c not cji 
willing to class Daiidet iii their ranks. They ae. 
that the persons of his recent books are human bcing 
very eomjilex character about which it is not cas\' to i 
nounce an absolute o])iuion. but in their Judgmciil 
makes the mistake of sympathizing evitli his heroC', :i 
giving too much scope to ])octry and feeling. M. 
over, his styh“ wants, they say, the simi)lieity and Ini. 
luecney witli whieli the more austere realist seek' 
efface his perMinalily and juirror with eiwstalliiie il 
tinctnoss the (ibjcct of his ])ortrailurc. He has boriMvi 
seemingly from the broihcrs (ioncourt, a .sonnwi 
affected diction, loaded with llorid ornametit and f 
fetched mctajilnn-, ami at the same time rugged and j.i 
cipitous in movement, as if the Jiovclist meant to sii 
gest to the ear the headlong current Vif Piiris life. T 
French naturalism of our day llnd.s, as we have si( ii. i 
perfect model in Flaubeit's Madame lltirnrii. but ih 
wonderful anatonii.--t of vicious instincts watitcd iialii 
try or fecundity, and only once returned to the task ( 
impassive, implacable rejtrodnction. Accordingly li 
mantle has f.allen on Zola’s shoulders, who not oidyai 
dertakes the function of dis.scction without the faintf’- 
sign of conventional shudder or rebuke, but avows h 
purpo.so of disclosing in all his personages the’jihysa 
logical causes of their actions. 
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[ What is the object contemplated by the author of the 
Eougon-Macquart norels ? It is, as we have said, to 
tj-ace the natural and social history of a family which 
iy one or another of its offshoots shall represent every 
^lass of French society. The better to define his pur¬ 
pose and enforce the essential unity of his design, the 
^iithor has ])reflxod to one of his volumes, Un jmge 
)3,’Amour, a genealogical tree, which, exhibiting the 
jorigin of the lineage, marks its early bifurcation into 
two main trunks sharply distinguished in physical 
'traits, which, how'cvor, arc si)mctinics softened, some¬ 
times accented in their various ramifications. The 
remarkable virility of a peasant progenitor is trans¬ 
mitted through ttt'o channels, legitimate and illegiti¬ 
mate, and according to the greater or les.s influence of 
the female lines, is transformed in his descendants into 
diverse forms of moral and intellectual energy or weak¬ 
ness. Under felicitous conditions of admixture and 
environment, this ancestral vigor rises io the heights of 
heroism, of creative genius, or of consummate executive 
ability, while in untoward circumstances it engenders 
dexterous knavery or desperate crime. In one of the 
mam branches there is an hereditary taint amounting 
to a disease of the nervous system, which in some of 
the offspring is sublimated to the sensitive organization 
of the poet, or the mystical fervor of the priest, while 
•in others it breeds a frantic excitation of the appetites, 
conducti'h'g in the end, perhaps, to imbecility. In the 
case of every individual whose career is made the object 
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of special study, wc arc i)ut in possession of all 
physiological facts wliich a materialist might deem 
dispensable to a just sentence iijmn his conduet. 
are told about his jiarents and his grandparents; 
knowVhal passions, proclivities, sensibilities he brou: 
with him into the world ; how far tlicse congenital i, 
dencies have been encouraged, lulled, or supplanteii 
his surroundings, until, when he is launched into 
given medium, we can almost forecast his bchavir 
As with each new volume ii new problem in human 1. 
is laid before us, we approaeli its solution with a oi 
vietion that at least the statement of its terms ha.-, to 
exhaustive, that none of the sj)ring.s of motive, so far 
these arc physical or social, have escaped the aiiflioi 
scrutiny. Vou are impressed iilso by the glacial imp:! 
tiality of the narrative, as if the worst extremes of h 
and suffering and the divincst soarings of self-raerilii 
and virtue were alike referred to the inexorable won 
ings of natitral law. In Zola’s indifference, houeve 
there is nothing galling : there is no trace of malicioi 
satisfaction as in Flaubert’s eynici.'m—it recalls nii'n 
the profound, far-gitzing serenity of an Assyrian -latm 
the inflexible, in.scrittidde traiirpiillity of a siiltiii- 
It is not to bo supposed, meanwliile, that bcenu.=e 'k" 
never blames or ai)plauds his (iharacters, that tli 
reader’s sympathies arc equally unstirred. Such is ofte 
the power of liis trenchant strokes, such thctilalilj' 
certain figures, that you quite lose sight of the aiti-t 
unconcerned, impassive temper, and fix your eyes wit 
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an eager, poignant intentness on the canvas. Curiously, 
too, tliis man, who handles like a surgeon the most deli¬ 
cate fibres of the human heart, discovers the effusive 
tenderness of a poet when he turas to outward nature. 
It is as if the materialist were blended with tlie pan¬ 
theist in his i>hiloscphy; as if the God whom he had 
lost in the labyrinth of physiology, were found again in 
the play of light and motion, tlio infinite beauty and 
suggestion of tlie inanimate woidd. 

It is true that M. Zola cscliews psychological analysis, 
that he is satisfied with an outward portrayal of people, 
and that for this reason their soul escapes him. IVc say 
of his creations. Yes, they are most lifelike, we might 
have passed them but now in tlie street; on the other 
hand, wo know no more of them than if we had passed 
them in the street. AVe may con, if wo choose, a cata¬ 
logue of the physiological causes for their feelings and 
actions. But in real life wo never use such data; we 
only see them transformed in sentiment and motive, 
and it is the transformations which kindle interest and 
constitute originality. I'c which M. Zohi might reply 
that if the soul has escaped him, perhaps it was not 
there. That he knows very well what judges, and 
juries, and law-makers, and, for. that matter, novcli; ts, 
have been wont to look at; that it is a rpicstion, 
however, not of what we are accustomed to study, 
but of what wo ought to study. If wo seem to know 
less intimately the men and women to whom Zola 
bus introduced us, than wo know the impressive or 
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exquisite types created by other mastei’s of fiction, 
author of ‘‘ L’Assommoir,’’ would probably remind 
that types do not exist in uatui'c, that what wo call i 
knowdcdge of such lignicnts is a delusion, that noth 
is known but j)hysiol<)gy, and that the transniutatidii 
food into thought is still a mystery. Moreover, it i'l 
quite fair to eonipare Zola’s characters to the str.;;i: 
that brushes us in the street ; wo understand theniiiii 
as thoroughly, after all, as we understand our ac(iuiiii 
ances, or indeed, our personal friiuids, for we caii fu 
tell their conduct with rather more ])recision. IVc .di; 
never probably in tliis woihl know so niueh (.!’ ai 
human being as we know of certain personages in t. 
works of Fielding, Thackeray, or George Eliot, k'n’ 
is it the business of a novelist ti> draw (igurcs of uliii 
we shall say, these' are men and women, ordinary, eior 
day folk, neither better nor worse: or figures in ulii 
you shall recognize winning and noble ty[ies suflicicni 
individualized for you to caress the dream of tlic 
possible incarnation ? Thai is the (jiiestion at i-o 
between the realist and the idealist, and Zola, for t 
part, df)CS not hesitate to accept the former coneeplieii' 
the function undertaken by the writer of prose tlciion. 

A word as to the crudities and vulgarities whicluh.' 
figure many of Zola’s pages. Those vho have reail oiil. 
“ L’Assommoir” or '■ Lo Ventre do Paris,” and vho ar 
accustomed to the carefully pruned diction of Gel''' 
Fcuillct are naturally shocked to stumble upon, won! 
belonging to the imprinted vocabulary which e.\i»ts n 
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very lan'guage. The truth is that when this thorough- 
;oing realist essays to describe a particular straturu of 
ociety, he does not purpose to put you off with his im- 
wession, but means to paint it precisely as it is, and let 
rou form impressions for yourself. He insists that if 
his principle is anything but a pretence, if the truth is 
•cally to be shown in its native rawness and squalor, then 
lie author must reproduce without squeamishness or 
juphuism the idiom of the class and calling he has elected 
;o depict; otherwise! we miss the mastei- key to its intel¬ 
lectual and moral attitude. Of course, tliosc who do 
not c!irc to study at first Irand tlio factory and the grog 
sliopuced not read L’Assoiumoir,” but they should not 
go the length of supposing that the same language is em¬ 
ployed to photograph very different phases of society. 
When, for example, the aixthor sketches the home circle 
of the Tuilcries or the ilinisterial vicissitudes of the 
second empire, wc can assure the reader that M, Zola’s 
stylo is not unequal to the occasion, although his pen is 
not by any means that of a courtier. In a word, Zola’s 
no\els arc like the world. If your cars cannot bear the 
coarse and brutal phrase by which vulgar folk are wont 
to diivc an idea home, you mu.st pick your company. 
There will be scope enougli for dainty discrimination in 
these twenty volumes. 

There is something almost colossal in the proportions 
Zola s undertaking, yet it is already well nigh coni- 
P eted. He purposes, as wo have said, to leave behind 
ni a complete panorama of French civilizatidn under 
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the social and political conditions of the second emp 
In “La Fortune do Rougon ” he has unfolded thecirci 
stances of provincial life and the characteristic featii 
of the mercantile calling in the i)ctty commerce c, 
rural town. “ La Faute do I’Abbe Mourot ’’ is a stiidv 
the Churcli, and csjjcciall}' of the jjrivation.y, compeu 
tioiis, experiences, and temptations incident to the ele 
cat vocation. In” Le Ventre<leParis” the author stiiil 
the method of provisioning I’ari.s, while in ” I/Assn 
moir,” he depicts the burdens, blunders, vices, and i 
redeeming virtues, the sh.abl.iy, the revolting, and t 
honorable sides uf a workman's life in the Faubourg'!• 
Antoine. In ” Son Fxeellenee Fngcne Rougon," i 
have a jwrtrait of Eugene Rouher, tlu' famous ex-Mini 
ter of the cini)ire, so curiously minute in its biograiiliic 
details that almost every incident and personage in i 
pages can be identified. In another number of il 
scries. “ Un Page d’Amour"—which by the way is ;i 
cessible in an English version under the name of " 
Love EpisodeZola ojicns to us those minor jirofo: 
sional circles of tl>c Parisian community which enilmic 
the households of notaries, of j)hysioians in niodetiil 
practice, of (fovornment employees below tiic grade c 
heads of bureaus, in fact all that stratum of society wliid 
in England would bo ranhed just below the tetj) of Ik' 
lower middle class. In succeeding novels the army, joa>' 
nalism, the magistracy will by turns occupy the lieh' ® 
his camera. Zola contemplates also a volume on tlit Com 
mune, that is to say, on the artisan in his political aspect 
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Whatever may be thought of the fundamental principles 
if realism in art and literature—a discussion into which 
VC will not just now enter—it is manifest that Zola’s 
mmensc accumulations will prove of singular value to 
,lic future student of France under the social conditions 
)f our day. It is jirohablo tliat hereafter the young 
bachelor of arts, returning from his sojourn in the Quar- 
tier Latin, and pressed to account for his wide knowledge 
of Paris—instead of replying like his fathers, “I have read 
Balzac, and that suftiecs ”—will point to “ Les Rougon- 
Macquart ” as the cxhaustlcss treasure house of vicarious 
observation. 


II. 

It may be thought that the theories of realism received 
a sufficiently crude cinhodinicnt in L’Assommoir’’ and 
“ Lo Ventre dc Paris,” hut (he scope of those works at 
least embraced something besides sheer animalism. Tliey 
purported to be exhaustive transeript.s of the life of work¬ 
shop and market, and, accordingly, tyjics of industrjq 
sobriety, and kindliness were interspersed, as wo sec 
thorn every day, amid illustrations of sloth, viciousness, 
and shame. They attested, too, such a profound com¬ 
prehension of the mechanism of society in the particulai 
strata jiortrayed, of the rude necessities and coarse de¬ 
vices, of the promptings, pressures, contagions- amic 
■which the tinge and fibre of individual character is ac 
quired, that our respect for the observer modified ou: 
judgment of the artist. The student of social scieuci 
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seemed so signally to obscure the novelist that we v 
scarcely more disjsosed to quarrel with a raw phrase, 
an offensive fact, than we should be to insist on a s, 
geon's perforniiiig vivisection in immaeulate kid glen 
Yet, even in those eases, the snsjiieion must not seMi 
have crossetl us that this nnshriuking, all-embniti, 
scrutiny of human life belonged to tlio metliode 
seience, rather tlian the processes of art; that the n 
compromising purpose of telling the whole truth, in i! 
most literal and unvarni^lu'd words, would j>reeliidi' tl 
exercise of the art i'-tie faculty in the selection, disjui- 
tion, and accentuation of materials. In proportion : 
the, impiirer’s purpose should he Cully carried out, h 
eye should be Keen, his hand linn, and his tongue IV.; 
less, his work, it was suggested, must inevitably p:i'^(j; 
of the category of artistic composition, and be (la.^dli" 
with till' raw material of history. rnas.=orted. ii.nv.i;; 
nowed, and nncha.steued with any reference to ;v-: Ir.'.i 
emphasis and Bignilicance, the record of his obsenatimi 
would be, at best, a photograph and not a jiicliuv,. 
diary and not a novel, a cha|iter of biographv, a (■lo-- 
section of real life. Heretofore, however, none of Hn 
champion.s of realism, neither riaubert, nor the bioilKT; 
Goncourt, nor Z<d!t himself, had been perfectly lui 
swerving ami un.scrujmlons in the aiiplication of llirir 
theory, Zola, for instance, in '• La h'aute de I’.Vbbe Meu- 
ret,” actually reverted, for a moment, to the idyl and llic 
parable. Ilis latc.st work, “ Yana,” on the otherli.inil, is 
the most extravagant result of the doctrine that anytliii’S 
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which is true may be printed, and that nothing human, 
though it reek with the foulness of a worse than bestial 
liumanity, is foreign to the purpose of the student of 
manners and tlie painter of society. 

The aim of ‘^hiaiia” is to depict tlie sexual vice in 
its most rabid and noisome exhibitions, and the i)lace 
chosen for study is Paris, in the year just preceding the 
collapse of the Second Empire. The princij)al figure of 
the book is intended to recall, in many phases of her 
career, a i^crson at one time sufliciently notorious under 
the name of Cora Pearl. Like the latter, Eana con¬ 
trives to ruin three men at once, each of whom may be 
identified with a well-known personage of the Parisian 
world. Like her, too, she has at one eiioch of her 
changeful existence 'a little palace betwixt court and 
garden, from which she, also, one day decamps, leaving 
a million francs’ worth of debts behind her ; and again, 
like Cora Pearl, Nana displays her charms to the com¬ 
munity at large in one of those burlesques constructed 
to permit a close approach to nudity in the feminine 
performer. There are numerous other incidents, which 
are obviously reproduced from the edifying record of 
the English adventuress. Nana, however, is not Eng¬ 
lish ; she is French, as truly and intensely Freneh as 
the mud of Paris from which she sprang. She is the 
daughter of Gervaise, the story of whose pitiful deterio¬ 
ration is recited in “ L’Assommoir.” In the last part 
of that-narrative we caught a glimpse of Nana which is 

worth recalling, for it discloses the early surroundings 

0» 
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of the woman wliosc more brilliant years are ehronicl 
in the book before us. One night, we arc tobl, just 
Gervaise and her drunken husband were going to 1\ 
they heard a rap on the door. It was their daugliu 
Nana, all rags and dirt, vrlio eame to ask if she coal 
sleep there. >Shc might come in, they said, or .stay oio 
just as .she idca-sed, ])rovioled she kept the door .shut. ,S 
Nana came in, devoured a crirst of dry brciid, and ki 
aslcei) with a part of it in her band. This sort of tiiln 
continued for some time; the girl coming and juiii' 
like a will o’ the wi.sp, .sometimes in rag.s. and someiiiiio 
well dressed. Only one thing e.va.sianated Gervaise nu'v 
and that was when lu-r daughter ap])carcd with a bemi! 
and feathers and ti train. Tlii.s .<;he could not onditre 
and one night when tlie de.irly-bought finery bad ereiitd 
a great stir in the hoiuse, Oervaise reproached herdaiigli 
ter violently for the life she led, and finally, in her rage, 
took her by tlie shoulder and shook her. Hands off,' 
cried the girl; “youare the last person to talk to iiici: 
that way. You did as you jileasod, why can't I do die 
same?” “What do you mean?" .stammered die 
mother. “ I have never said anything about it," die 
girl continued, “becau.se it was none of my busine.ss; 
but do you think I did not know where you were when 
my father lay snoring ? Let me alone. It was you v.'lw 
set me the example.'’ Giu'vai.se, the author tells iis> 
turned away pale and trembling, while Nana composed 
herself to sleep again. 

After dwelling two or three years in the lowest strata 
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E Pai’isian vice, and acquiring in this forcing house a 
^rtain ripen*css of physical comeliness, Xana attracts 
le attention of the manager of the Yarietes, and, at 
je time when this story opens, is on the point of 
laking her debut at that theatre. The piece i i named 
The Blonde Venus,” and she tills the title role. The 
irl has an air to sing and a few lines to speak, but slie 
as not the slightest pretension to be ranked as cither 
ctress or singer. She is depicted, liowevcr, as an ex- 
rcmely seducing creature, a Phrync of the stage. One 
fEect of her pyramidal triumph, for th.at is the phrase by 
diich a lubricous journalist struggles to indicate her 
uccess, is the conquest of a certain financier, in whom 
he reader familiar with the second empire will probably 
•ccognizc the quondam head of the Credit Mobilicr. 
Approved and supported by this protector of talent, we 
hid her presently installed in a handsome apartment, 
md the mistress of a country scat, to which she retires 
n moments of sentimental expansion, tvlien the game 
of cheating an old man for the sake of a dozen young 
men has grown somewhat stale. Hero she carries her 
child, a sickly infant of unknown paternity, and it is 
striking to observe Itow even cxprcs.sions of maternal 
affection become grotesque and loathsome in the mouth 
of this sorry creature. Equally repulsive is the transient 
semblance of disinterested affection, which, on one of 
these visits, gho contracts for an innocent youth, whose 
appetites, prematurely quickened, ultimately drive the 
poor wretch to suicide. By way of ironical comment 
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on the nature of the sentiment experienced, the intr 
with this foolisli boy, Avhicii is the one i^astoral.fcai 
of the book, and is indeed strongly tinctured v 
the pseudo-idyllic flavor relished by tlic admirers 
“Traviata,” is inuncdialcly followed in this novei 
Xana's headlong flight from her sumptuous sun-oundiii 
not for the bo}'s sake but to live with a filthy low cdi 
dial), for whose grimaces and antics she had concei\(( 
morbid and insatiate admiration. A species of siiif 
with the relative splcJidors and decencies of her st.iti 
on the heights of vice is represented as ])eriodic, Xa 
returning at stated intervals to wallow in the mire, ,is 
obeying the imperious dictate of congenital insiiiicr 
After divers self-entailed vicissitudes, she disappearsfro. 
Paris altogether, and returns, in the last ehaidei', to di 
of the small-pox in a chamber of tlu' (irand Ifotel. lit 
death takes ]>laee on the memorabh! evening when tli 
Corps Legi.slatif has ratified the declaration of iva 
against Germany, and a knot of her wretched eoniradcs 
collectively representing the virus and sjuime of I’.nis 
are .seated about the eor])se, recounting their jai'jicls 
and abusing Bismarck, while from beneath the v,indow 
surges upward the roar, ‘‘'I'o Berlin—to Berlin I” from 
the throats of an excited and deluded pojndace. 

In Zola'.s narratAo Xana, and .the class of euvetid 
hctairjB which she ty})ifics, is conceived as somefairegresS; 
into whose yawning and fatal cave multitudes of men in 
hurried and endless procession descend and arc ettgiilh'l- 
There is room for all grades and ranks of the social 
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hierarchy, from the Prince of Wales, who figures in the 
tale under the thin disguise of the Priiiee of Scotland, 
to the rudest athlete or contortionist whose salient 
muscles have provoked a moment’s caprice. It is merely 
indispensable that each shall bring an offering of some 
kind in his hand. He that cannot defray the charge 
of the establishment may pay the dress-maker ; another 
shall furnish pin money, another trinkets and boiu^uets. 
There is a certain breadth and grandeur in her insatiate 
greed and comprehensive harlotry ; her net drags groat 
and small; she seems to have infected a whole city. 
Zola regards her triumph as a kind of hideous retribu¬ 
tion inflicted by the crushed, mud-stained rabble, from 
which she sprang, on the sumptuous and insolent plu¬ 
tocracy. She had grown like a rank weed, he says, amid 
the garbage of the Pari.sian pavement ; she has the 
gorged luxuriance of n plant wlio.-c turgid leaves betray 
the compost bed ; with the superb curves of her soft 
flesh she avenges the beggars and outcasts who gave her 
birth. With her, the cesspool which “ L'Assommoir'’ had 
shown us fermenting among the poor strikes upward 
and permeates the social mass, befouling and canker¬ 
ing the idle and afllucnt. She becomes a malignant 
force of nature, a pestiferous yeast, tainting and disin¬ 
tegrating Paris, turning it sour like curdled milk. In 
one chapter she is compared to a gold-spangled horse-fly, 
spawned from ordure, hovering above the carrion that 
lies rcjtting by the way-side, sucking venom from its 
putrescence, and poisoning the wayfarer, whose cheek 
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it brushes witli jts fetid wing. Elsewlicre in the voliu 
she is pictured in her gorgeous dwelling, heaped vi 
aimless, (usieloss riches, as standing oroet, arroeai 
sphinx-like,\\ ith a drove of Wf)rshipj'>ers rooting, sv, iii 
like, at her feci. Like tlio.se antiipie monsters, .sj 
the author, who.'-e redouhtahle domain was sliviv 
with hones, her heel rested upon skulks, and caliut^ 
phes environed her. At length the task of ruia hi; 
death is comiiletid ; wrotehedness has .spent its storep 
venom ; Xana has exacted blood monev for Ikt I riiioi 
and .smarting kindred ; the beggar and the oiitea-! an 
avenged. She has made her house like (he place of v.iiin 
Luskin has written, .V loath.sonie eenlre, the .snmlaMi' 
its sin going up into the face of Heaven, like the fiirnaci 
of Sodom, and (lie jiolhition of it rotting and raaina 
through the horn.s and tlie .souks of its frcrpionters a? it 
itwcrcavoleanoivho.se ashes break out in hlain.s uiion 
man and beast." 

It should he manife.st to the reader tliat this ]a(c?t 
hook of Zola .s cannot hi' litenilly tnaislatcd into l-hiijlisli. 
In this country we are not in the habit of loekinaiipoiir 
bookca.sc.s, or of jiroliihiting our daughters from liiriiiiig 
over volumes on the counters of reputable boolAellcrs 
It is true that the narratives of Defoe niav he foiiinl in 
most gentlemen's librarie.'), and (hat the gn'.ii Kugli'!> 
realist ha; treated a theme analogous to (hat deali ivitk 
in this volume. But “ Roxanais relatively cleanly 
and austere,. because while the incidents of a vicious 
woman’s life arc therein reported faithfully and crudely 
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enough, the novelist has not thought it needful to 
transcribe the shocking impurities of her language. In 
tliis respect Defoe is far less brazen and unllinching than 
is Zola, who lots us hoar the kind of speech uttered amid 
the garish splendors and spuiaous refinement of opulent 
jPai-isian lewdness. There is a vein, too, of enigmatical 
I and anomalous depravity fur which the English language 
ihas no name, and which cannot be excised, because it 
iwind.s through the whole action, and curls about the 
\ pivots of the story. 

I There is another reason why Xana is not presentable 
I in an English version. To expurgate the foul language 
i put in the mouths of certain eliaractcrs, to soften and 
' disguise the crapulence of certain incidents—in a word, 

' to emasculate the work—would infuse a taint into the 


t performance. It would give us a lascivious semi-dis- 
1 closure for Zola's relentless and freezing nudity ; it 
[ would transform a repulsive into a libidinous picture. 

I Zola’s ethics are different from Burke's : he believes that 
I vice becomes tenfold more hurtful and contagions when 
I it is shown divested of its essential grossness. He docs 


f not expect young women to read his books, and he would 
I bo the firat to concede that even the most- severe and icy 
I survey of certain themes is incompatible with innocence. 
! He writes for men, but not after the manner of too 


I many of his fellow authors, with the aim of tickling 
^ and exciting them. Ho holds, with Flaubert, that an 
, absolutely veracious exhibition of vice in its nakedness 


I rather repellant than attractive. No man has read 
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“Madamo Bovary” without carrying away a profoim 
impression of loathing and abhorrence for the sins again;, 
continence which so many novelists liave essayed to dig 
nify. And just as Flaubert, in his niastcr-worh, In; 
pilloried the adulteress, so Zola lias foreseen, in the buo, 
before its, that he should make the modern LaisoflVn.siv 
and sickening by jiainting her exactly as she 
Through all (ho smudge and obscenity heaped u])Ou Iii, 
truthful canvas, (he es.^ential c-leanliness of his jmipiH 
never wavers aiul i^ n.'ver frustrated. Wo rise from tin 
perusal of his narr.divo without one sting of apiiotits 
one twinge of syiii|)athy, hut sick and faint as from the 
retchings of soim; violent emetic. 

The appearance of this novel, in which Zola’s i>oint 
of view and characteristic method arc projected iviili 
peculiar emphasis, naturally suggests eomi)arisou with 
that work of Balzac's in which a like subject has bivii 
handled upon distinct princii)les, and with a wiiklv 
different result. Balzac, it will bo remembered, de¬ 
signed to oiler to posterity in his “Comedic Ilumaim',' 
just such a conspectus of French .society in the third 
decade as Zola means to furnish for the .«cv('nlh decade 
of our century. I:i the former's comjtrehcnsive .=urvcy, 
the kalcidoscoi)ic jdiases of Parisian vice and crime were 
by no means overlooked; indeed, they have been thought 
to occupy more than their due proportion of his teeming 
canvas. In “ Lcs Splendcurs ct Mist-res des Courti- 
sancs,” Balzac attempted a broad and faithful portrayal 
of their lives, a review of their abrupt and inexorable 
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vicissitudes froin affluence to indigence. So far as the 
mere framework, accessories, and stage properties, tlic sit¬ 
uations, incidcjits, and motives of his narrative were con¬ 
cerned, Balzac’s genius for observation has seldom been 
more potently exerted. Tlie nurture and .surroundings 
of Esther Gobseck, her congenital instincts and habitual 
jmacticcs, her degraded past and remediless future, are 
etched with a mordant veracity that bite.s into the bone. 
But when the scene is ready and the girl herself is 
brought upon the stage, an extraendinary metamorphosis 
comes over the spirit of the tale. Instead of a fi-igid 
study in morbid anatomy, we have a fiiglit of rhap.sody ; 
the surgeon gives place to the poet. What began like 
un autopsis of bestiality, ends in the apotheosis of a 
pure and selfless love. In his portrait of the typical 
courtesan, as in so many of his works, Balzac tlio 
dreamer and creator effaces Balzac the observer. He 
has put himself into the picture, discarding realities, 
pursuing an ideal. lie starts with the monstrous incon¬ 
gruity of giving Esther, the courte.<an jmr cxceUonce, a 
poet for a lover, and thenceforth bends the energies of 
his incomparable talent to proving her wortlry of a poet's 
devotion. He invests this olIsi)ring of the gutter and 
tenant of the .slums (whom her old tissociiitcs had 
given the suggestive sobri(|uet tif Lii Torpille—the 
cramp-fish), with Miranda's candor and Imogen’s'sweet- 
3icss,with Helen’s docility, Cordelia's spirit of self-sacri¬ 
fice, aad Isabel’s horror of impurity. Of course such a 
being commands sympathy, and not detestation; her 
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life aiipeai-s a tragedy, and not a shabby farce. In j 
word, her story has become, in Balzac's hands, a maslcr- 
piecc of idealization; a work of art, and not at alia 
work of nature. A being who is drawn thus lovable, 
admirable, almost celestial in the height of her self, 
abnegation, has obviously ceased to have anythiiif; jj, 
common with the class which Balzac assumes to stuilv. 
Far from being a type, she is nut even a jiossibleanonialv, 
for it may safely be atlirmed tlial no such creature eoald 
c.vist in the given environment. The glorifuati<m of 
the courtesan thus liegiin by Balzac ■ has, we lu etl not 
.say, been juished ad naascaui by later novelisis. It 
reached the acme of absurdity in Dumas’ “Dame aiix 
Camellias," from wiiicdi, hai>pily for the morals of the 
youthful reader, the reaction has been sudden and jiro- 
found. At last a harlot has bedi stripped of her eoan- 
terfeit idealism, and exposed in her genuine fouliie'sbv 
Emile Zola, the moral inlluenee of whose books can no 
more be likened to that exorcised by Balzac and tbo 
younger Dumas than the function of a chemist can be 
compared with a procurer's. 

To purge the pas'ions, wa .are told on high authority, 
is the aim of trageilv ; but Aristotle is far from aflirniing 
that the methods of the ilramatist and those of the I'hy- 
sician should be identical. It is one thing to watch, 
rapt and awestruck, on the .stag<‘ of an Athenian theatre 
those who have sinned in the high jdace.s. a I'hyeste?, a 
Clytcmnestra, caught in the meshes of an irreweablc 
doom. It is another thing to track the fetid course of a 



lewd woman from pinchbeck magnificence to hopeless 
squalor, from the lazaretto to the morgue. For his part, 
however, Zola cares but little about tlie abstract concep¬ 
tions of beauty and sublimity, ami he snaps his fingers 
at {esthetic canons, no matter how potent the names 
which may have sanctioned them. lie is a Jacobin in 
politics, an iconoclast in literature; lie jircfers the dis¬ 
secting room to the studio, and is perfectly willing to be 
icfused the title of artist, jirovided you will concede to 
him the useful name of physiologisl. Certainly the 
works of Zola will be accounted valuable material by the 
future student of nineteenth century society. What the 
writings of Apuleius and Petronius Arbiter arc for the 
resolute inquirer into Poman civilization that Zola’s 
Jfana may be found when another gencnition shall 
seek to comprehend the social decomposition and polit¬ 
ical catastrophe of France under the second empire. 
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arc favort'd from time to time witli in'ronious 
theories to account fur the iion-a])])carancc of the Aimri- 
can drama or iio\cl. For the com]tosilioii of liioso 
desiderated works, tlie one thing lacking, prohalil}, is 
brains, AVc can hardly escape this cuiiclusion, since tiic 
social asperities and crudities supposed to cranin ilic 
play of fancy in general should he specially discouraging 
to ])oetry ; yet it so happens that we ])ossess a peet 
who is distinctively, ('ven curiously, American. Wo 
refer, of course, (o John (1. Whittier. This eaniist 
and useful man, who is likewisi' a pnnetilioas ainl 
painstaking artist, owes nothing to class or coterie, to 
the atmosphere of partial ]irai.<e and inittntil adtiiinitioa, 
Ilis reputation h.as growti like ;i forest tree, titid inti}' 
reasonably expect the life of one. Tn the e\eiiitig nf 
his (has, a modest .‘linger, who seems never to liavc 
sought prestige by ciitinitig way.', ami who-'C uterits were 
long cclipseil at home by the tnin.'ient glitter of etliri' 
names, finds himself grown dear to a whole contitr} aiiJ 
very generally accepted as one of its iriiest lyric reptv- 
Bcntative.s. 

Mr. Whittier is ti very voluminous, and therefore iiiovil- 
iibly an uncquiil, writer. In the attem])! to form an esti¬ 
mate of a given poet in our day, when tlie trick of correct 
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metrical expression seems to bo easily learned, we arc 
coiitronted on the threshold by tlic question, what precise 
distinction have we in mind when we talk of vers de 
societe, “occasional verses,” and the like, as something 
discriminated from genuine poetry, and hesitate to 
accord the name of poet to such masters of charming 
rhyme as Prued, Thackeray, and IVcndcll Holmes ? 
Some clear notion of ibis difference is indis])cnsable for 
grading and classifying the work even of the greatest 
artists, since the field of their achievements is commonly 
too broad to admit everywhere tlie theory of irresistible 
vocation, much less of impulsive utterance. Mot even 
these men sang as the birds sing, of if they sometimes 
did, not always or often. OI)viously where the range of 
theme is wide, and the treatment exacted various, the 
chemic hcat of strong emotion must many times be 
wanting, and the cold chisel of the mechanical crafts¬ 
man, toiling to keep body or reputation alive, will not 
seldom leave its marks. 

The truth is, apparently, that all canons of intelligent 
criticism may be deduced from the ancient difinition 
(which shuts out, by the waiy, didactic verse), that a 
poet’s single aim is to rouse the emotions, and his 
instrument the pictorial power of the quickened imagi¬ 
nation, coupled with the musical effects of song. But 
since the wells of profound feeling must be sought about 
the roots of humanity, in the fundamental relations of 
men tp- one another and to their surroundings, rather 
than in the surface contrasts of artificial life, it may 
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happen that one writer mistakes the proper field of 
poetry, and so produces something trivial or occasional 
—vers tie socii'te, in a word—while another, aiming 
shrewdly enough, may yet through native frigidity or 
tcmiiorary miscarriage fail to fire the reader's funev, 
and the result is merely rhythmic, lacquered prose. 

Inherent inertness and clumsy workmanship arc sel¬ 
dom overlooked, and each generation may Ije trusted to 
deal with the latter ela-s of poetasters. Kirkc IViiitc, 
Montgomery, Alexander Smith, and our American Per- 
eival were brought to judgment by their contemporaries. 
But those aecomiili.shed gentlemen who masquerade in 
verse, and use the sonnet as Congreve did the drama, 
to embalm the sentiment of high society, whose .‘^liori- 
eomings are principally due to a narrow and .suiierlieial 
theme, and ulm.'-c (jenre pictures often evince coii-ider- 
able imagination and a remarkable command of rlntli- 
mic mechani.sm, carry it bravely enough for a season, and 
sometimes in England have been thought worthy of the 
laurel. Moreover, a- those pleasant, tempered voices 
have their moments of genuine fervor, anil strike now 
and then some chord of universal .sympathy, while on 
the other hand the .stronge.st work.s of the great .singers 
arc marred by intervals of languor and remissness, dis¬ 
crimination in certain case.s becomes a que.stion of aver¬ 
ages which is willingly left to later times. 

Mr, Whittier can afford to own that he ha.s sometimes 
failed to ri.se above the level of the vcrsc-makei;, ami 
perhaps only those who, like Gray, lead a scmi-claustral 
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life, are able to practise tliat wise reticence which as¬ 
sures unqualified approyal. A writer who celebrates the 
events of the passing hour must expect the lustre of 
some performances to fade with the interests which 
called them forth, and in the mass of ^Mr. Whittier’s 
productions, representing as it docs the fruitage of a 
long and busy life, there is much, undoubtedly, of an 
ej)hemcral character. But there is an abundance of 
durable work of a peculiar and rare <[nality, and tliere 
are certain themes which, by right of discoverv, this 
■writer has made his own. On the whole, his distinctive 
merit is to have detected beneath the rugged surface of 
New‘England life a romance and beauty of whose exist¬ 
ence many of us were scej)tical; and with respect to his 
achievements in lliis direction we are naturally led to 
contrast him -with Longfellow. 

The first metrical essays of Longfellow and of Whit¬ 


tier were published about the same time, but the for¬ 
mer’s success was far more prompt and signal. Ilis 
“Voices of the Night,” and those still earlier poems 
now forgotten, were written in the same tristful minor 
key to which hi.s most characteristic later i^ti^ances 
instinctively adjust themselves. It is the.-S^c^of ^ 
elegant Jeremiah bewailing the rudeness :.of -his cBi- 
vironment, gazing hungi-ily outward and backward^fo 
lose in other lands and times the honaioi}''; spect^le 
of hard-working, hard-featured New •;«n^ana,&id 
turning to the face of nature, notjMtl-jllilAi^, 
taneous homage, as to the good^f|^^o#a^i 
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world, but with a sigh of sentimental satisfaction 
because 

No tears 

Dim the sweet look that nature wears. 

ITawtborttc'.s attitude toward bi.s owti country was 
mucli (be .same, and tlic limited .sale of bi.-i iiovel.s iiu’as- 
ured tlie numerical .sirengili of tlie eultivatod cla.ss nhiili 
shrank from tlie rawne.s.s ami iin.-terity of a jn-ot iinial 
civilization, and .'vmjtal liized with that sjiirit of |i!uiii. 
tive i.solation and dainty e.strangemciit from the ui tiial 
world which imjiarts ti) l-ongfellow's vor.se it.s imlitidual 
flavor. I f anyone desires to g.'iuge tlie inodioeriiv of 
Xew England culture just before the jteriod when a knot 
of young iicople imule the ■' Di.-il " tlieir voice !ind lifgan 
to foutid it .sterling native literature, let him exiiiniiio 
the curriculum of Ilarv.-ird Collegeat tluU date, ami nole 
what it slender outlit was sutfered to pa.ss mu.s|( r for a 
liberal education. Tlie fact that Mr. Longfellon wits 
master of a correct and graceful English .style was of it¬ 
self c.xtraordinary distinction, and .some medical Iraiis- 
lation.s from the Sjianish and (Jerman were aeee|iieil in 
perfect good faith as the credentials of e.xeejitioml 
scholar.ship. Theie is no pride like the pride of iiovovty, 
and the spirit which prompt.s the Highlander to exagger¬ 
ate the prowcs.s of clansmen, wu.s at once enlisted in be¬ 
half of an atithor w-ho had some tincture of co.smojiolitau 
thought and could write fluently without hqisiu.g into 
dialect. 

Whittier’s initial jx-rformanccs wore of a dificroul' kind. 
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The aroma of scholarship was not conspicuous in them, 
although the writer was a scholar, and lias since evinced 
a range of culture by no means inconsiderable. But his 
first productions wore racy of the soil, and their savor 
was pungcutly American. For tliis reason they were 
dealt with somewhat cavalierly by the censors of our 
nascent literature, and were substantially left to find 
an audience' for themselves. We need not say that 
readers were nevertheless forthcoming, and it was not 
long before his houscliold lyrics gave Whitcier such a 
hold on the popular heart as made him later, in the 
anti-slavery agitation, a veritable power in the land. 
The songs and balhids which formed the bulk of his 
earlier volumes were pifcheil in a key wholly distinct 
from that of Longfellow's verse, being adjusted with in¬ 
tuitive precision to the average sentiment and intelli¬ 
gence of that great body of readers to whom recondite 
learning is a stumbling block and hypor-retincment fool¬ 
ishness. Naturally, an author who contrived to dignify 
the inexorable bleakness of existence under the condi¬ 
tions of New England climate and soil, and to cast a 
halo of liigh purpose about that scramble for warmth 
and food which summed the life of the majority, was, in 
the end, hailed with delight by thousands to Chom the 
anave music of Longfellow’s “ Prelude '' and the pensive 
c arm of the “ Coplas do Manrique *’ were wasted breath. 

rom aiming to bestow felicitous embodiment on an 
evanescent mood of our higher society, the nai ve, imper- 
na creations of the Quaker poet were conspicuously 
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wanting in that adroit reminiscence and dainty allusion 
which infuse an exotic sweetness and evolve a cla.-sic 
atmosphere. In them we catch for the first time ihc 
voice of a genuine Xew England bard, the accents iiu'ive 
to a homely yet tender spirit, not crumped by any lialf. 
conscious imitation of foreign sfyles and methods, or 
strained by the dchberatc effort to sustain ambitious 
song. We need not (piote from works which arc fa¬ 
miliar to almost every reader, and we will merely name 
such legends of Xew England iiistory as *• Ca-saiulra 
Southwiek," “ ^lary frarviii,” “ The Witch's Ifaiigli- 
ter," “ Skipper Ireson’sItiile "—tho.se “Songsof Labor,’’ 
which found means to ennoble the mo.st commonplace 
vocations—and, in another vein, “Maud iMuller.” “ The 
Playmate," “Memories," and “The Old Binyic.g 
Ground." 

How tawdry beside some of these artless lyrics appear 
the finesse and glitter, for cxam|>le, of Moore’.-s Melodies, 
admirably attuned, no doubt, to the drawing-riiom or 
to the simulated simplicity of files cJiamjh'hrs, but 
which do not rise tii the lips unbidden bc.-'ide a cradle or 
a grave. There would seem to be two road.s In Parnas¬ 
sus, and probably the slow-growing alicction of pkun 
folk bestows a more enduring guerdon than the iiminpt 
applause of the cultivated few. Who, in our day, reads 
the “Fairy Queen’’ because he loves it? and ycl how 
many simple ballads, penned by nameless eontemporancs 
of Spenser, are counted among our household trea.snres- 
Wo do not forget that our other poet, Longfellow, ha® 
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written not a few sweet songs, but they seem to want in 
some degree the directness and spontaneity of Whittier’s 
best work, and sometimes betray a kind of labored 
homeliness which jars on a sensitive car. 

While Mr. Whittier’s lyrical rejjutation was slowly 
but solidly taking root, he made more than one venture 
in the field of narrative poetry. Tlicre was plainly a 
presumption against his success in that direction. There 
are singers and makers in the guild of poets, and not 
often are the diverse talents which speak in narrative 
and song united in the same mind. The ca]>acity, in fact, 
of strong Ij-rical utterance seems to imjfiy a tera])orary 
fusion of the wdiolc emotional nature in a univocal mood, 
coupled with a partial snsi)cn5ion of the critical faculty. 
Now, is it probable tliat where a habit of facile self-sur¬ 
render to transitory moods has been contracted, the 
fancy can safely be intrusted with the evolution of a co¬ 
herent symmetrical work of considerable length ? Under 
such circumstances, should we not expect the essential 
conditions of narrative to be misconceived or impulsively 
ignored ? 

Certain shortcomings of Whittier—and we may add, 
of Longfellow—in this direction are rendered salient by 
comparison with the master raconteurs. Doubtless the 
Canterbury Tales, the lays of Scott, and that cycle of 
legends set forth in the “ Earthly Paradise ” will be ac¬ 
cepted as models. From Chaucer’s “ Knight’s Tale,” 
for instance, we learn the scope and processes of narra¬ 
tive verse. The poet means to tell us a story in the most 
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sti’iiiglitforward and effective way, and, therefore, while 
glimpses of fair landscapes, fitful bursts of ineloily, a^d 
oven pious homilies are not wanting, tlu'sc arc nnMcly 
accessories everywhere suljorcliiiate to crisp eharaiUsiza- 
tion and the swift deve]o])nient of [dot. Accordingly^ 
it is not the rhyllim or tiu; dielion, hut just the ^-tury 
which holds the ear. A like directness of aim icmls 
vigor to Scott's verse; and for this reason, even chil¬ 
dren, who are impatient of digre-^sions, :ind only pcT- 
jdexed hy tlie more suhile graces of a jioetic style, Iiac 
M arniion and llokchy. It is true that we :ire ahe in¬ 
debted to Scott for some of the lincst minor iMic-;!)! 
our language, and so far he may seem to Itave fanii-hnl 
a iireeeilcnt to Lotigfcllow ami Whittier ; lait Sii' Waller 
did not post pone uni ii after yanirs of song writing hi? 
essays in a form (.f [loctrv which demamls |irolraci('d. 
deliberate evolitt ion. On the contrary, his first .-ciimis 
performance was a sustained, la'sidiite iliglit, and his 
abandonment to the lyric mood set-ms to have f-een 
merely episodical, ami jierhaps wore ti) him ilie aspect 
of relaxation from more circums])ect and coniiuinnis 
labor. 

There is no doubt that tlie lati-st successful weaver of 
talcs in rhyme is a zealous .stiulcut of Chaucer's man¬ 
ner. Indeed, Morris has .somewhat estranged tlio sym¬ 
pathies of a modern reader liv the ctirious fclieity "Hit 
whicli he lias caught the media’val tone and atlitmlc 
of his master. He has even carried a fondripss fm' 
Chaucer’s diction to unreasonable lengtli, reproducing 
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words and turns of pliraso long obsolete, and laying 
violent hands on our present pi-onuneiation, notably by 
accenting the present partici^de of many verbs on the 
List syllable instead of the penult. But wo could cheer¬ 
fully forgive any man such aberrations who would ap¬ 
proach, as Morris does, (he symmctiy, briskness, and 
energy of the Canterbury Tales. His dcserijitions of 
outward nature, though vivid, are cffcclod by short, 
random strokes, and his melody, like Chaucer’s, is not 
suffered to dron n the narrative in long strophes of lyri¬ 
cal expression, but modestly blends with it like the ae- 
comi)animcnt of a lute. In short, ho addresses himself 
to the business of a story teller with simplicity and self- 
repression. 

In Whittier’s Tent on the Beach ’’ and Longfellow’s 
“Talcs of a Wayside Inn” our American poets have 
tacitly invited a comparison with Chiuieer. In the lat¬ 
ter experiment a party of travellers weather-bound in a 
country tavern, and in the former a knot of friends en¬ 
camped on the seashore in the heats of midsummer, 
agree, like the Canterbury jiilgrims, to beguile the time 
with tales, and an attempt is made to preface tlieir nar¬ 
ratives with sketches of their several characters. But 
the etching is pale and irresolute and wo miss the cun¬ 
ning touches, the nervous drawing, and bright tints 
which make the parson, the prioress, the clerk of Oxen- ■ 
ford, and other gviests of the “Tabard’’ as lifelike as 
the portraits of near friends. Moreover, in the tales 
themselves there is a deficiency of point, of progressive 
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movement to a culmination, and they do not easily fix 
themselves in the memory. 

Again, when Whittier and Longfellow in other narra¬ 
tives directed attention to the legendary treasures of 
America, their choice of theme was not specially hhei- 
tous. How could they overlook, for instance, and 
abandon to alien hands that portion of the scheme of 
the “Earthly Paradise,” which involved the poitra\iil 
of the Inca and Aztec civilizations, a subject steeped in 
that romance and mystery which ]>octs go so far to seek? 
AVluit possible scope or stimulus could be alTordcd kv 
the meagre annals of tliose savage red men, whose nr- 
tues arc mainly mythical and whose simjdicity is a 
snare, contrasted with the massive outlines of Monte¬ 
zuma’s cmj>ire. or with the blended mildness and sagac¬ 
ity of that Peruvian State whose penal code recognized 
few offences, but enief among them ranked the lie. To 
an Americiin artist, apparently, it sdiould have boon a 
labor of love to illumine the fading record of those 
moribund races and to fuse the scattered data which he 
sterile in the chronieder's page into shajies of life and 

beauty. It scarcely seems a loftier or worthier task to 
dignify, the, crooked ways of lazy, treacherous mnnaJs, 
and ernpha.sizc the mendacious features of C oopci s iffi 
possible Indian. 

We should have liked to glance at the “ Voices of 
Freedom ” and other contributions to the anti-slavei? 
cause, of which Whittier was as truly the hiur'eatc as 
Lloyd Garrison was the protagonist; but wc must 
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these for the present, as well as those national lyrics or 
“ Songs in War Times,” which are .perhaps the best 
tnown of tbe poet’s works. There is one aspect, how- 
cTor, of Whittier’s verse which we would not overlook, 
and that is the singular purity of his moral influence. 

There is no room in this case for the too frequent con¬ 
flict between the feeling of grateful admiration which 
prompts us to exempt an accomi)lished artist from 
moral accountability, and the instinctive demand of the 
jiublic conscience that the verse whose sweetness wins 
the car shall likewise be clean and wholc.some. Will¬ 
ingly would Chaucer in his last days, if the final para- 
gi-aph of the so-called “Parson’s Talc” is authentic, 
have stricken from the “ Canterbury Tales ” the lewdness 
and ribaldry which disfigure them; but there is not a 
line or a word in the wide range of Whittier’s work 
whoso suggestion of impurity the writer need wish to blot. 
Here, at all events, is a poet who can road Sidney’s 
Defence of Poesy without a twinge or a sneer, who may 
affirm that kindly and upright living has been the con¬ 
stant burden of his song, and that he hsis faithfully, 
within the compass of his talent, fulfilled the genial 
function which, in Sidney’s words, “ not only shows the 
way but giveth so fair a prospect into the way as will 
entice any man to enter into it.” 

In that philosophy which refers all that is generous 
and lofty in the human heart to the operation of sym¬ 
pathy, WQ may doubtless find the key of W’^hittier’s 
ethics. So far as his unobtrusive voice may be said to 
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preach anything, it preaches the gospel of altruism, and 
we can only gauge aright the merit of such tcacliinjr i,y 
recalling what tlilTcrent lessons were put fortli liy 
school of ])oetry wliicli dominated at the outset of liijj 
career, as well as by anoilier uhose rigorous develop, 
ment has partially oversbadowetl itsclose. I’be ])liiloMi. 
phy of Byron, of Heine and De Musset exhibited Unit 
less rei)ulsive form of egotism, the olfspringof a ludf-rc- 
luetant atheism, which surreys its own isoliition \,itlia 
kind of horror, iind who e delhnice not seldom bornnr^ 
the aeecnts of desptur. On the other haml, ^lonisand 
8rviiilinrne apjietir lo ;:e<jui( .'Ce rvilh entin' sali.-fnction 
in the ilreariest corollaries of materialism, and the one 
with ou|)hui'tie relinemeiil, thi' otlu'r \rilh cyiiieal sin- 
eerity set forth the rapltireand the rvi.'dom of selli.li. ,eii- 
suous existence. Perlitips in no way c:in the lieiii.iriiaiit 
spirit which mabts Whittier'.-^ jaafry a pottail nWra- 
nient of lu'alihfiil ('diiciition be more nicely di'criiiii- 
nated than by contrast with 1 he iitmosphere wliicli en¬ 
folds the •* Earthly l’aradi^c.■■ 

We need not slignuilizc Morris's ])oelry tis lietillieii, 
for thiU rv'ould rttise tin nnnccc'^sary ipie.'l ion. \\ e iiiav 
even allorv his ]ircmi,-es, ;md still except to i!ic‘ Ikak 
j)hili;so])hy he retirs on them ; .anil uhile we r ield to the 
chiirm of his melody, reimdiatc his scheme of happiia’S'!. 
I’or admitting thiit life is bounded by the grare atullatl 
earth is the only paradise men’s eyes are like 1" 
by no mciuis follorvs that all the joy.s of oxisteiu'e 
be gummed in u short decade of lusty youth, while H'‘ 
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long vista of our later years is to be darkened with vain 
repining and regret. There would be truth in the pict¬ 
ure if egotism could be trusted to serve the puri)ose 
even of Epicurus, since selfishness dwells in the pas¬ 
sions and their heyday is indeed brief. But that com¬ 
mon sense of mankind whicli is content to aeeej)t 
without too curious dissection the record of its impres¬ 
sions, finds sympathy at the root of its profoundcst joys, 
and accordingly recognizes the affections as the veritable 
ministrants of haiipiness. Xow it is a singular fact 
that of tliosc affections Avhose office it is to wish and 
further another’s welfare or delight, there is scarcely a 
trace in that Eartlilj' Paradise to which Morris would 
conduct us. It is true ho veils witli extpiisite tact and 
delicacy the grosser aspects of physical passion, but, al¬ 
though his lovers do not smite with eyes, or scorch with 
hot, fierce lijts, or gripe witli hard embraces, as Mr. 
Swinburne’s sometimes do, they obey the same animal 
instinct, and seem unable to conceive of an affection 
that should outlive desire. Slrijipcd of it.< demure ac¬ 
cents and dainty dress, what is thi.s but the philosophy 
of the sty ? Surely, not even a shrewd materialism 
could be held responsible for these deductions, much 
less such atheism as Shelley's, whose pure and lofty ethics 
dignified the human nature on which ho based them. 

Had Whittier been moved to concentrate his energies 
upon the drama, it would have been incumbent on him 
to poptray the passions, since they supply the shadows 
of life; blit, as a lyric bard, by impulse and habit, he 
10 * 
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liacl a right to ignore them and constitute himself the 
laureate of the affections. Scarcely any poet of our 
day, if we except Wordsworth, has touched with more 
honest reverence and loving tenderness the relations of 
friendship, of marriage, of parent and child. M hittier, 
in brief, is truly, in Sidney's sense, a homilist. Those 
winning pictures of a peaceful home, its innocent joys, 
and sweet contentment, which Jeremy Taylor loved to 
drarv, are not more wholesome and serene than his, 
while no manual of noble living can hit the springs of 
motive and mould the character like the subtle influ¬ 
ence of song. 



LORD REACO:S^SFIELJ)'S ENDYMION. 

That a now novel by the author of Lothair” should 
have been simultaneously oUcrcd to Amcriean readers 
by no less than three publishers bears witness to the in¬ 
terest and curiosity -wliicli the romaikablo career of the 
Conservative leader awakened on tliis side of the Atlan¬ 
tic. We do not mean, of course, that many of those 
who eagerly peruse “Endymion” care to trace in it the 
writer’s political principles, or seek to evolve from its 
random allusions to imblic events tlie secret of his ])olit- 
ical success. But everybody appreciates the social 
triumplis of Lord Beaconsficld ; everybody feels that this 
man’s life constitutes, in its social asj>ccts, a romance 
more gorgeous and extravagant than any ho himself has 
penned. There is another reason why hi.s portrayal 
of what are commonly regarded as the highest spheres 
of English society was certain to be scanned with 
exceptional avidity. There is nothing which the Brit¬ 
ish middle class, or, for that matter, the majority of 
well-to-do Americans, regard with snch keen inquisi¬ 
tiveness as the English aristocracy. The habits, man- 
nofs, tastes, modes of thought, and modes of speech 
of that brilliant and envied caste are made the ob¬ 
jects 9f unremitting inquiry and imitation. Books that 
purport to deal with what is vulgarly called high life, 
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start with weighty*crcdcutiuls, as is proTed hy il,e 
simple test of sale, lixperieticcd publishers will doiihl. 
less bear us cut in asserting the superior at tractions of 
tliis theme from a commercial point of view. But (Ik; 
majority of works intended to gratify the popular eivuiu^ 
for enlightenment on this head, and assuming to jtlidi,,- 
graph tlie best Englidi soeiety, are discredited by gra\o 
doubts of the author’s com]ietenee. Tlie middle-ehi s 
reader, whose nano and eontiding attitude was a .-.auvij 
of perpetual merriment to Thackeray, is now be.-et lya 
lurking apprehen.^ion that tlie.se glowing delineation-: of 
])artriciau exi.-tenee are not instructive transeripis of 
reality, but ikdiisive and usele.-s products of a plciieirir-: 
imagination, t'or a too often viefiniized and jiisili 
■snsjiieious audi( me it is [daiii tlia.t a novel written iw ;i 
Knight of the (iarier must have an inecim|iarable i li.inii. 
On tlu-hints unrl exanijiles ghamed from his nailuiitic 
pages, the])atient stmhait of good manners, the ai'ileiit 
amateur of modish talk and geiitei 1 behavior, may hiiild 
as on a rock. Indeed, Lord Beaconslield’s ■-oeial .-iinliis 
are sure to be distinguished by a far more minute ami 
instructive n'alism than would have eharaetcrizoil liis 
work had he been horn in the purple. 'I'here can hr. 
from the nature of tlie ease, no more alert, untiring, in¬ 
cisive, and exhaustive observer than a jiarvi-mi nhusr 
success has been in no sense due to wealth. An intiu- 
tive swiftness in diseerning and reproilucing the suMloi 
shades of sentiment, and the nicest distinetionsof .sprrt'i' 
and of demeanor peculiar to the world in which la i" • 
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stranger, is the inexorable condition*of his naturalization 
in it. From this point of view it may be said that no 
novelist has been so thoroughly qualified to depict English 
Society as was Benjamin Disraeli, who was born, it may 
be said, outside of it, and who has conquered it with an al¬ 
most unexampled splendor and completeness of conquest. 

TIiosc self-improving persons, however, who con one 
of Disraeli’s novels as if it were an infallible manual of 
etiquette and a jmccious repository of conventional lore, 
will be in some measure disappointed by “ Endymion.” 
The society depicted in this novel is not contempora¬ 
neous, but separated from us by more than a genera¬ 
tion in point of time, and by a much wider gtilf as 
regards the change in matmers, customs and ideas. 
Regarded as a storehouse of acute obicrvations and 
shrewd comments, it would prove less useful to the 
student of existing types and standards than f:s a 
memoire pour nervir in the estimate of a past epoch. 
The story begins with the death of Canning, and ends, 
if we arc jtistiflod in identifying the mysterious person¬ 
age variously designated as the “Count of Otranto” 
and “ Col. Albert ” with Louis Xapoleon, some time 
after the establishment of the second empirc'in France. 
The main action of the story covers the years which 
intervened between the first reform act, and the dis¬ 
ruption of the Tory party after the re] 5 cal of the corn 
laws. The preceding period is but faintly outlined, 
while the allusions to events subsequent to 1848 are of a 
relatively casual and fugitive character, and suggest the 
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retouching of a substantially completed but unpublished 
work. At many points, too, in the main current of tlio 
narrative there arc signs of revision on the part of the 
author, as if he wished to adjust statements and ojiin. 
ions to later and more accurate knowledge or to his 
present j)jint of view. In general it may bo said boih 
of “ Kndymion ’’ and “ Ijothair” that the writer de|i()ris 
himself with imieh more self-restraint and cireunispcc- 
tion, and is far loss nanly to oeeupy the seat of 
ment than he was in his earlier l)ooks. His strieliiros 
are not so sweejhng, i-o Irenehanl. or so conlldeni, llo 
does mn jironouiiee on legislation and appr.iisc the 
nbdities of stjitesmen with llie glilmess of “ ViMiiii 
Grey;'’he doesnol renovate-oeiety and settle the fair of 
empires with the eomplaceney e\inced in “('(Jiiing hv'’ 
and ‘•.SilAl." In a uord. Ids pen seems to iiavo lust 
much of its old aendily, not to say gall and veiiuiii, 
since his own public lib' has been a target to the sluifts 
of irony and satire. He seems to have arrived at tlio 
conclusion that a eaiistie vein is hss diserert iiml 
sapient, as this world goes, than a relalircly gcnwl, 
tolerant, eonciliatory strain. He writes in Ins last t'vn 
novels much it.- will-lmed men talk, fluently, tenlaliwiy, 
unpretentiously, iinargumentatively. His epiido.iis ate 
hinted ratiier thtin expounded, broughl oul wiili the 
wary hesitation of the ex)H’rieneeil iiolitieian who has 
learned that he nmy Imve at any moment to adopt 
measures previously rejected, and to accept as feiends 
the enemies of yesterday. 
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Except in so far as it presents a record of its author’s 
observations and reflections, and helps us to understand 
some phases of his own remarkable career, we cannot 
see that this new novel has much to recommend it. 
Considered as a work of art to be scrutinized and judged 
in comparison with the approved standards of novel 
writing, it is neither much better nor much worse than 
preceding ventures by the same hand in the same 
direction. Were “ Endymion ’’ tlic work of an utterly 
unknown writer, it might pique the curiosity of a few 
survivors of the period it depicts, because they would 
recognize in its author an habitue of their old world; 
but wo suspeet that the mass of readers would pronounce 
it a dull book. AVe will risk, indeed, the assertion that 
few, even among those for whom Lord Beaconsfield him¬ 
self, and the soeiety he paints, have a powerful fascination, 
have been able to finish either Lothair ” or “ En¬ 
dymion ” at a sitting. Of tlic specific qualities which ac¬ 
credit a first-rate novel, more than one is wanting in these 
stories. Of the several ways in which a literary artist 
may evince skill within this field, in construction, 
characterization, observation, comment, and that agree¬ 
able diction which is the indispensable vehicle of the 
wholo,_it is only in the three respects last named that 
Disraeli’s novels have deseiwed much consideration. Of 
structure in the sense that a novel of Fielding or Balzac 
IS structural; of the nicp inter-relation of parts to one 
another and to the central motive which unifies them 
; of the exquisite adaptation of incidents and situa- 
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tion to the swift, continuous unfolding of tlio jiloi. 
tliorc is scarcely an iiulicaLion in “ Endyinion.” In tin; 
first .ehai)ters of the tale wo follov.- (lie declining fm.. 
tunes of the hero's f.anily, while the reinaiiuhr oi' tji(, 
hook reproduces not so iiiucli an epoch as a seeiicni of 
the hero's life; a seel ion hewn off in the rougli, like a 
fragment of hiograph\. not stain])eil with any dnunaiic 
or psychiological coni|ileiencss, nnl^'ss the tael ihai 
Endyinion l>eec)nic' a c.i’iineL niini.--tcr can bc' dei-nuil an 
artistic culiniu.tii )n if a roinance. So far ns the .-turv 
of Endyinion and lii^ si.'icr is conccrmil—and liu-.j, if 
any. are tlio pi\o;d iigures—it might have been i.td in 
one ipiarter of l!ie sijacc oecuiiied ; and if we ai’e not 
re])elled by the maladroit profusion of superlhmii-i per¬ 
sons and irrelciani c\cnts. it, is for rea-ons nime ix- 
trin.'ic to :i candid apim'ciation of the author's tieliuieal 
})roliciencv in the task id' tale-wca\ing. 

If now the reader looks to sec ('Ncinjililied in " Kmlv- 
mion” the concc))lion ainl projection of character wlmli 
we expect from a tirst-ratc novelist, he will lie. at lir.-t, 
a little perplexed ami hafllcil by the as[icct of ivali-m, 
coupled with the absence of vitality, exbibiied bv ilic 
jicrson.s of the talc. The fact is that most of them give 
u.s upon close scrutiny, the impression of wax-work 
fac-simile.s of lieings once alive, hut now, to all iiitciit= 
and purposes, defunct. Our intellect accepts the faet 
of their historical oxi.stenee, hut our imaginalion lEeii 
not recognize them as living, breathing things. 
not share tlieir emotions, kindle with their hcjics, thrill 
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with tlieir loves, droop with their sorrows, as we do for 
those palpitating figures warmed and cpiickeiied by tlie 
hand of truly creative genius. In a word, the cold, 
inert, eclectic realism exhibited in “Endymion” is, to 
the animated, glowing, profund verity of such an artist 
as George Eliot, what a plaster cast rct)rodncing a man’s 
very lineaments w'ould be to a portrait of the same face 
by Vclascjuez. AVe cannot bring ourselves, to care much 
about the persons encountered in this novel, except so 
far as one of them is supj)osed in some respects to 
personate the author, or iis others are indentified with 
people holding intimate or iuijiortunt relations to Mr. 
Disraeli, or with men and women of mark in the social 
and political history of thi.s century. 

To say that a novelist i.s deficient in the power not 
only of construction but of characterization also, if the 
latter word be used in a high, creative sense, would in 
nine cases out of ten effectually dispose of his claims to 
serious attention. \A hen wo add that “ Endymion ” 
and its companion narratives are seldom eulivened l>y 
the jocund, sly, or cynical humor in which the works of 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Bret Harte arc so rich, it 
niight seem at first sight that the process of elimination 
had left behind little of substantial value. This, how¬ 
ever, would be a grave mistake. Lord Bcaconsfield's 
experience has been so wide, and his natural astuteness 
of intellect has cooperated wdth circumstances to gener¬ 
ate surfi a fund of worldly wisdom, that his novels, 
aside from their autobiographical interest, constitute a 
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vast and incomparable treasury of useful information 
and sago suggestion. They will jirove more helpful to 
the future student of the later Georgian and VicUniun 
eras than even sueh books as Grovillc's memoirs, fuf 
the author's opjwrtunities were far greater, and liavo 
heen turned to very mueh better account, than Ore\ illo’g_ 
Indeed, we see no reason why Lortl lleiieoiisfield's social 
studies, taken eolleeti\ely, should not he looked upon 
hcreaLter its pn-senting a no less eont]>rehetisive and 
trustworthy lableau of Loudon society in the nitieticuth 
century than Balzac’s Coinedie lluniaine i.s siip]io.-ed to 
offer for the Paris of the Ile.-loriition itnd of tlie reign 
of Louis Philiiipe. On the score of tuitbetilicily, 
indeed, few persons would dreanr of contesting tlic 
superior iutiliority of the English writer, for alllioiigli 
the naive iiudiiint of the Quarlnr Latin diems it 
pertitietit atid yrrofilidile to e.\'i)lore Paris iti tlie iwgts of 
Balzac, there arc those who .stnile iit his credulity. 

While Lord Bciteonslield has inueli to tell us, lie tells 
it in a singul.irly lucid iitid effective Wiiy. He can 
scarcely be crediti'd with wit, for what might pass for 
wit in his writings laidi.s the flash, if not the .sting; but 
he has a gift of fashioning eompaet and meinoralilo sett" 
tcnces in which the ne.alticss of the jdirase lends'wings 
to the apt matter, llis descriptive style iti *■ Kndytnion 
and “ Lothair ’’ is free, for the most ]iart, from the arti¬ 
ficial, euphemistic litige conspiettous itt the earlier novoL 
It scctns, hy conijiarison, sponttincous and ini personal. 
It has a limpid current of its qwn, which recalls the 
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fluent, gentle murmur of discourse in a drawing-room. 
The obvious superiority of the present book in this re¬ 
spect over “ Coningsby ” attests how rigorous a revision 
the author must have lately given it, if it be, as we 
incline to think, a work whose first draught was made 
at least thirty years .ago. When, on the other hand, the 
flow of description is interrupted by comment or collo¬ 
quy, the writer’s thought perpetually lends to cast itself 
in laconic, l)ithy, epigrammatic form, ornamented with 
fit metaphor and iiointed with not too far fetched an¬ 
tithesis. This, of course, was always a di.stinguishing 
feature of Disraeli’s diction, whether in his literary work 
or in his spoken utterance. AVe think, indeed, that more 
crisp sayings could be culled from “ Eudymion ” than 
from any of his previous publications. Ilis judgments 
on men and things arc less frequently couched, as wo 
have said, in tones of sneer and sarcasm, but the 
irony, pcrhai^s, is not less pungent because it is less pal¬ 
pable. 

It is natural enough that the reader should try to iden¬ 
tify the characters that figure in this story with this or 
that personage in real life, since this sjjccies of mechani¬ 
cal reproduction has always been Disraeli’s forte, and is, 
indeed, the only kind of realism which we have learned 
to expect from him. Nor is it often diflicult to discern 
whom the aitthor has in mind in sketching a particular 
portrait, so far as the physical, mental, and moral traits 
are concerned, although he almost always seeks to foil 
nd disconcert the inquisitive eye by some glaring incon- 
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gruity of circumstaace. Endymion himself, for insUiuce 
from a ])sycliologifal point of view, presents many obvi. 
‘ous points of likeness, if not to wliat young Disraeli was, 
yet to what Lord Beaconslield would have ns think be 
was. Nothing, however, eould he more ludier(nisl\ inve. 
oncilable will) tlie hu-ts of tlie author’s eareer than cer¬ 
tain events in the life of " Endymion.’’ such as In- .uic- 
cossively holding the relation of iirother-in-law to [jonl 
Palmerston and Isiuis Napoleon. If we exeejh ilie ir- 
relevaney of some ineideiiis, the delineation of I’ahaers- 
ton, iindiT tiu' name of l^ord Koehamplon, seoni'. oii tbe 
whole, more faithful ami complete than any of theolliiT 
attempts at photogra|)h_\. although the feature.' of tlio 
Whig leader are ;i good deal relined, and nobody wmilj 
guess liiat in real life Lord I!o(diam[iton eouhl he pepu- 
larly known by the .sobripuel of Pam." 'I'iie .■'ii|i|ie';'il 
recognition of Lord .Mi Ihourne behiml the ma.'k of LiH'il 
.Montfon appears to u> a manife.st-blunder, ’rhe'v is 
.scarcely anything in the jaiblic or private life of Mel¬ 
bourne whiidi lind.s a counterpart in the de<eriii!i"ii I'l 
Montfort, nor anything in his per>onal character, except 
jio.s.sibly the listlc'^nc.'S Mhicb in Mcliiourne's la'C "tis 
uireclcd, ;md nexcr, tis a matter of fact, hindered liim 
from di'Cluirging ollicial bu.'ine.'-.s. Neither e.in-Miiiit- 
fort prassibly be meant for Lord N’orimiitliy. i hoaph it 
certain that I.ady Wonifort can be no other 
Marehione.s.s of Nonmitiby, the ht'roinc of the leiia'ii® 
question dc jupofis. That so great a damett.s i.ady-Mont- 
fort should, at a la‘cr point of the story, be coiiloituthd 
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with the estimable yet by no means equally distinguished 
lady whom Mr. Disraeli married, is an incongruity cred¬ 
itable enough to the author’s conjugal all'ectiou. As 
for Montfort, while he has almost no points in common 
with Lord Normanby, there arc many signs that the 
writer meant to reveal in him the veritable features of 
the Marquess of Hertford, the reader being expected to 
draw the obvious infereneo that Tliaekeray had no ac¬ 
quaintance with that nobleman, and rc'lied exclusively on 
vulgar rumor, when ho undertook to draw him in the 
person of the Manjuis of Steync. ’I’herc is, it seems to 
us, in “ Endymion ” more tlian one covert insinuation 
levelled at the author of “ Vanity Fair,” and designed 
to clcprcciato that artist's esoteric knowledge of the great 
London world. Nor docs the genius of Dickens fare 
much better at the hand of Lortl Beaeonsfield, if it be. 


as wc surmise, that novelist who is made the object of 
occasional allusions under the name of “ tlushy.’’ Wc 
take for granted that Thackeray sat for St. Barbe, al¬ 
though the likeness scorns to have been purposely defaced 


out of deference to certain critics, with whom Thackeray 
has become a sort of fetish. In Nigel Fcnruddock we 
have a composite figure in Avhose features those who 
think it worth while may differentiate what belongs to 
Wiseman, what to Newman, and Avhat to Manning. As 
fpr Roebuck and Cobden, they are limned with sufficient 
distinctness m “Jorrocks” and “Job Thornberry;” 
®nd other politicians, as well as divers men and women 
of fashion, may bo detected without any great display of 
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acumen, by the reader ■who cares to know—not exactly 
Lord Bcaconslield’s oiiinion of them, but so much of his 
opinion as he chooses to put into a novel. 

In the cifort to illustrate by excerpts the autlior's 
worldly knowledge and social philosojjhy—the scojic and 
minuteness of his scrutiny and the shrewdness of his 
verdicts—wo are oinbarrassod to an extent not c(|uallcd 
or approiiched in any recent book by the redundancy yf 
interesting material. There is scarcely a page, iiiitch 
le.S3 a chapter, which has not sometliing in it likely to 
rivet the attention, some eonelusion or sugge.-tien itot 
unapt to strike ;ind occupy the historical .sludeiil, poliii- 
cian, sociiil .scientist, or man of the world. l’( rhaits nv 
cannot do better than begin with the portrait of the ex- 
Queen Horten.sc. who is sonu'what grottvtjut ly designated 
a.s '• Agrij)pina.'’ Inasmuch a.s the author ttikes tlio fa¬ 
vorable view of that lady's clitiraclcr lately pro])oundod 
ill Madame Do Remusaf,s memoir.', it is ]ilain liiat he 
disclaims for her the vices, while .he .surely would not 
as.scrt for lier the virile qualities of Xero'.s niollier. Lord 
Bcaconslield's impress-ion.s, however, of Queen ll(,rten.sc 
being derived from iiersomil aequainttinee, are well worth 
citing. 

Tlic lady was fair and sinu'ularly thin. It soomed Ihal henWi- 
cate hand must really be Iran'iiarent, Her cheek wa.s sunk, Ink 
the o.vpression of her large hrown eyes was inexpressihly iileiisi"!-'- 
She wore her own hair, once the most eclehr.ated in Marope. awl 
still uncovered. Though the prodigal riehne.»s of the treuses ind 
disappeared, the arrangement was still striking from its grao. 
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That rare quality pervaded the being of-this lady, and It was im¬ 
possible not to bo struck with her carriage as she advanced to meet 
her guest; free from all affectation, and yet full of movement and 
gestures, which might have been the study of painters. 

Then follotv.s an intimation that the charges of coarse 
doj^ravity levelled by Madame de Remusat at the courts 
of the Consulate and the Empire are not, in Lord Bea- 
consfield’s opinion, by any means dcforvcd : 

“And I read,” said the lady, a little indignant, “in some me¬ 
moirs the otlier day that our court was a corrupt and dissolute 
court. It was a court of pleasure, if you like ; but of pleasure 
that animated and refined, and put the world in gotxl humor, which, 
after all, is good government. The most corrupt and dissolute 
courts on the. Continent of Europe that I have known,” said the 
lady, “ have been outwardly the dullest and most decorous.” 

“ My memory of those days,” said Mr. Wilton, “ is of ceaseless 
grace and inexhaustible charm.” 

“Well,” said the lady, “if I sinned I have at least suffered. And 
I hope they were only sins of omission. I wanted to see cverylxxly 
happy, and tried to make them so.” 

On the signal change which has come over London 
society within the last fifty years, as regards contprehen- 
siveness and complexity. Lord Bcaconsfield offers some 

remarks which, trite as the subject is, will repay atten¬ 
tion : . 

The great world then, compared with the hngc society of the 
present period, was limited in its proportions, and comjwsed of 
elements more refined though-far less various. If consisted mainly 
of landed aristocracy, who had quite absorbed the nabobs 

adia, and had nearly appropriated the huge West Indian fort- 
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uncs. Occasionally an eminent banker or merchant investod a 
larse portion of his aeenmulations in land, and in the puvch.ise of 
ParliameiitaiT indueiuie, anil was in time duly adinilled iiili) 
sanctuary. Jiul those vast and successful invasion.s of soMi'ivti- 
new olas.ses wliieli have siiiee O'cui'fed, tlioUf;h imiiendiiio, lia.lnot 
yet coimneneed. 'I’he inamiraelurcrs, the railway kino', Ihc 
.sal contraetoi's, the diseovcrera of nuoi^ets, had not yet fouiiil iVjr 
place in .society atid the senate. Then' were llien. |ierliii|is. nuiie 
preat houses o|)en than at the lu'csenl day, but there were lery iViy 
little oiie.s. The necessity of proiidinp regular neeasioiis I'nr lijc 
as.sembliiip of the miscellaneous world of fashion led to tin' iien. 
fntion of Ahnack"'. which di'sl out in llie ailvcnt of the new ^'.-mh 
of society, and in the tierce conijielilion of its ine.'vlmiisltide i.niato 
entertainments. 

Nor only wtis society ti tnticli nnrnnver iind more ex¬ 
clusive tliiiiir w lien Knclyniion cnnio ti]i to (Ito iiu troim- 
lis in the rcipu of ‘•Sailor Hill," hut London life in 
ocncr.'il wa.s to the .stranper. the lonnpcr, to all, in tial, 
except the privileged iialiiliid.sur tisintill |iatrician cinlc. 
decidedly tainc and irksome. 

At this lime I.omlon was a very dull city, instead of lii'ins''. a'lt 
i.s now. a very amiisinp one. I’roladily there never was a i uT 
the world with ,so vast a population wliieli was so niclanelw'ly. The 
aristoitraoy prohaldy liave idways found ainnsoments adaiiteJ If' 
the manners of the time and the ape in wliich they livofl. Tli( 
middle cla.s,scs half a eentnry npo had little di-'l-raction from tlich 
monotonotis toil and melancholy anxieties, cxccpl, perhaps, nlia 
they found in rclipinns and phil.antliropic societies, Thiir aemw 
life mu.st have been very dull. .Some Inidilionary merrimi'at id 
ways linpereil amonp the workinp (;la.sst's of Enplnnd. bed' " 
town and oountry they had always their games and fairs ami ju"'' 
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eting parties, which have developed into excursion trains and 
colossal picnics. But of all classes of the community in the days 
of our fathers (here was none so unfortimato in respect of public 
uiiiusemcnts ns the bachelors about town. There were, one might 
almost say, only two theatres, an<l they so huge tliat it was diflieult 
to SCO or hear in eitlicr. Their monopolies, no l(.>nger redeemed by 
the stately genius of the RemblcSj tlie pathos of Miss O’Xoill, or 
the fiery passion of Kean, were already mimaced, and were .soon 
about to fall : but the crowd of diminutive but sparkling substi¬ 
tutes which have since taken their pliiee bad not yet appeared, and 
halt price at Drury Lane or Covont (iarden was a dreary distrac¬ 
tion alter a morning of desk work. There were no Alhambras 
then, and no Cremornes, no palaces of crystal in terraced gardens, 
no casinos, no music halls, no aquaria, no promenade concerts. 
Evans’s existed, but not in the fulm-s of its modern development ; 
and the most popular place of resort was the barbarous conviviality 
of the Cider Cellar. 

Hero is ti description of the Anglican Cliureli, as it 
was just before the outbreak of the Tractariau move¬ 
ment ; 

The English Church had no competent leaders among the 
clergy. The spirit that has animated and disturbed our later 
times seemed quite dead, and no one anticipated its resurrection. 
The bishops had been selected fivim college dons, men profoundly 
ignorant of the condition and the wants of the country. To have 
edited a^Greok play with second-rate success, or to have been the 
tutor of some considerable italrioian, was (he qualification then 
deemed desirable and sufllcient for an ofliec which at this day is at 
least reserved for eloquence- and energy. The social influence of 
Episcopal bench was nothing. A prelate was rarely seen in 
^ saloons of Zenobia. It is since the depths of religious thought 
been probed, and the influence of woman in the spread and 
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sustenanro ot ri'liKions fooling lias again boon rocognizoil, llmf 
oinating ami fasliionablo indatos bavo boooim' iavnroil gur.i.;, 
Iho rolinod saloons of llio inigbty, ami. whilo apparonlly imlaK-i,,, 
in tho vanitios of llio lionr, havo n-oslablisbocl tlio inllaoiioo 
in obi cla\s guided a Malibla or Iho ni.ilbor of (’onstanlino. 


Anil lioro is :i ivniarkalili' iiassago. in which the aiihi,) 
inakcs a foreign (li|iliiiiiatisl, talking in IMin, anii(i|.at 
tlie iirofminil Iraiisfonnalion nliieli law sine.- i.ikn 
place in the ainm of the Kiiropean revolutionary parii 
Although the ^]leaker■s language is inanilVst 1;. wariio 
hv what we shouhl now call eonsenati\e, not lo -avri 
aelionisi tendeiieio'S, he yet, (listinguisheselearly h. iuir 
the .laeohin ideals, hased as they neve on the mol,,,, 
ception of iialiNidualisin, and the new prinei|.lomni 
projects which, under the names of Saint >niaouhii 
Fourierism, and Socialism, have to a large exleid s'd 
planted them. 


••You know I .Mill ,1 T.ilHTiil. and bavo iilwiiy-b., n a l.ibrrl 
.said till-r.,iroii ; •• 1 UmoN llir \atuo of oixil and roliv.o.e librl 
for I wus born ill a lonntry wliof' no hail noilhir. and "li'O 
Iia\'‘ siiioo oniovod oithi-r very lufuUy. Nothiieg i .a * ^ 

drearier I ban die proM-nt lot of niy l■alnlry. and il i- prob.il.l. la 
tlioso doings al I’a-is may help my friends a litllo, aial U".' “ 
again bold up tboir beads for a lime ; I'Ut 1 ba\o s'' " 
and am too old. lo indulge in dream-. You are a .vomu 
will live’to see v. liat I oaii only iirodiet. 'I'ln- world h ^ 

.soinolUing else than civil and religious liberty. I bo'. ■" 1 

of the oighleeiith (onluiy. ’I'lio men who have woii il.;« 

glorious days’ al I’ari.sv.anI neilber eivilizat ion nor ivb-gi."'- 

will not bo content, till they have do.stroyed bodi. b '■ I 
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that they may bo parried for a time ; that the adroit wisdom of the 
house of Orleans, guided by Talleyrand, may give this movement 
the resemblance, and even the eharaeter, of a middle-class revolu¬ 
tion. It is no such thing ; the barricades were not erected by the 
middle class. I know these pco])le ; it is a fraternity, not a nation. 
Kuropc is honeycombed with tlioir secret societies. They are spread 
all over Spain. Italy is entiridy mined. 1 know more of the 
Southern Hum the Northern nnti<ms, but, I have been assured by 
one who should know that the brotherhood an? organized through¬ 
out Germany and even in liiissia. I have .stHiken to the Duke about 
the.se things, lie is not indilTerent, or altogether ineredulons, but 
ho is so essentially practical that he can only deal with what he 
sees. I have spoken to the Whig leaders. They tell me that 
there is only one specific and that a complete one—constitu¬ 
tional government: that with representative institutions secret 
societies cannot exist. I may bo wrong, but it seems to mo 
that with these .secret societies reiiresentativo institutions rather 
will disapiicar." 

Tliprc is a great dcai in tliis hook about the 
Kotlischilds, tvlio figure a.s the •• Xeiiehatel.s.” It was 
natural, itorhaps, tliat the .son of Isaac Disraeli sliould 
speak in a highly appreciative, not to say ohseiiuions 
tone, of the great Hebrew hanking house. Every phase 
and incident of their striking history, undergoes in his 
hand.s a softening proces.s, whose keynote is struck in 
niaking their founder issue from ti Swiss town instead of 
the Frankfort Ghetto. Here is the expurgated story of 
their beginnings: 

One of the most remarkable families that have ever flonrisheil 
, Ncuchatcls. Their founder was a Swiss, who 

established a banking house of high repute in England in the 
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latter part ot the cightconth century, mul, irrespective of a powor- 
fill douicstie coniieetion, liad in time pretty well engrossed the 
largest and best portion ot foreign iianking business. Wlien tlic 
great Freneli revolution oeeurred, all the eiuigniids deposited tluj,. 
jew'els and their treasure with the iS'eiu hatels. As the distuilKui,|.,, 
spread, their example was followed by the alarmed liroiirieloiMuKl 
capitalists ot the rest ot Kiirojie; and, imh'peiideiitly of their imii 
eonsidersdile means, the Neuehalels thus had the command for,! 
(piarter of a eentnry, more or le'-s. of adventitious millions. Tlirv 
were serupulons and failliful stewards; but they were d.iuhihss 
repaid for their vigilance, Iheir anxiety, and often their 10!;, ty 
the opportunities whiidi these rare resmiri-es perniilted llsiii (0 
enjoy. One. of the N'eiudiatels was a favorite of l\lr. l‘iti. .mil 
ns.si.sied the great statesman in his vast linatadal arraiigeii'enls This 
Xeiiehatel was a man of largeeapaidty, and ihoronghly nnderstiml 
his period. The .'linister wished to introdnee him to |iiilp|ie life! 
would haveopetied I’arlianient tohim, and noiloiibi liateslmwireil 
on him honors atid tilles. lint Nem halid detdiiied these n, nuns, 
lie was one of those strong minds who will eoni’enir.ite tlu ir riur- 
gies on one objeet; without personal vanity', but with a deep -oileil 
prifle in the future, lie w.as always iiri'paring for im jiiisniily. 
(loverneil by this pa.'sion, although he tiiinself would hao' heiii 
content to live forever in Bishopsgate street, where he win hern, 
be had la'ciune possessed of a vast i>rineipality. wliieh. slraiiSi'to 
sny, with every advanta.ge of splendor and natural beauty, was not 
an liour'-s drive from \Vhitecliap(d. 

The Hitler ■' \eiicliatel’’ilepiirted tlii.s life, I'O fiK 
toltl, a little lieftire the .s'eeoiitl Freneh re\oIiiliha 
1800 , and it is his oldest son and sueee.ssor, “ Adfian, 
of whom we hear eoidiniially in this novel : 

Adrian had inherited something more, and somethin,? 
precious, than his father's trcasnrt—a not inferior eapai ilj', ’‘h' 
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in his case, with much culture, and with a worldly ambition to 
which his father was a stranger. * * * 

Adrian purchased a very fine mansion in Portland Place, and 
took up his residence formally at Jiainault. lie delighted in the 
place, and to dwell there in a maimer becoming the scene had 
always been one of his dreams. Now he lived there with un¬ 
bounded expenditure. « ■» * 

Sunday was always a great day at Ilainault. The Royal and the 
Slock Exchanges were both of them always fully represented; and 
then they often had an opportunity, whicli they highly appreciated, 
of seeing and conferring with some public characters. M. P.’s of 
note or promise, and occasionally a secretary of the treasury or a 
privy councillor. “Turtle makes all men ef|ual,” Adrian would 
observe. “Our friend Trodgits seemed a little embarrassed at 
first when T introduced him to tlie Right Honorable; but when 
they sat next eacli other at dinner they soon got on very w'ell.” 

Endymion’s sister, Myra, bceornes a governess in the 
banker’s fami^^, and tvitli her wc arc introduced to the 
Ncuchatcl liousehold : 

She was much diverted by the gentlemen of the Stock Exchange, 
so acute, so audacious, and differing so mncli from tlie merchants 
m tlie style even of their dress, and in the ease, perhaps the too 
groat facility, of their bearing. They called eaeli other by their 
Christian names, and there were allusions to practical jokes which 
intimated a life something between a public scliool and a garrison. 
On more solemn days there were diplomatists and men in public 
uffice, sometimes great musical artists, and occasionally a French 
actor. But tlie dinners were always tlic same; dishes worthy of 
the great days of the Bourbons, and wines of rarity and price, 
which could not ruin Neucbatol, for in many instances the vineyards 
belonged to himself. 
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One of Endymion’s friends, Mr. St. Bar1)e, wlio is j 
sour, conceited, licrctoforc unsuc(;essful man of letlors, 
dines one evening at the " Eeuclintels’,” and it aiiy 
I'eader (loubt.s tliat Tliackeray was tlie original of I his 
gentleman, let liim jxmder the following i)aragia])li-i; 

St. Uai'bo was not (Usipjioiriti'd in Ids 1k>|X’s. U was an i. V'iiiii.r 
of glorious siU'Ci'-s for 1dm. He had even the honor of silinigidr 
a lime by the side of .Mrs. Nciichat(d. ami being full of "ihh| rl.iii i, 
he, as ho phrased it, .slioweil his paees ; this is to s;iy. ileliveml 
himsolf of some sari’iistie paradoxes duly blended with 
flattery. Later in llio evening he <'ontriu'ii to be po'imdsl lutli 
to the Anibasstidor and the Cabinet Minister, and treated thenid, 
if thi'y were dojidgods : listem il to them as it with an ailmiialiun 
whii h he vainly endiaivored to repress ; never spoke e\( epi leeii- 
foiTO and illustrate the views wtdeh they had (sindeseendeil In ii.li- 
nnito : sneeessfnllv eonveved to his Kxeelleney that he was i eiiteis 
ing with an enthusiast for his exalli'd profession; and to the MiiiMit 
that he had met an ardent sunpathi/.er with his noble (anir, * 

“ I have done business to-nightsaid SI. I’aibe to hnilMiiieii 
toward the elose of the evening. “Foreign alTaii' are all 111" 
future, and my views may be as right as anybody el-e's ; jinbalily 
more eorroet, not so eonventionid. What a b ol 1 was. I ( n'ai''! 
I was asked to remain here io-nighl. and refused! I he iiiilli is. I 
could not stand those powib red gentlemen, and I should laoeboii 
under their care. They seem .so haughi) and siipen ilioio, 
yet I was wrong. 1 spoke to one of them very rudely .|ii'l 
when he was handing i olfee. to show I was not afraiil. and la' 
swered me like a.sera|ih. I fell remorse." 

That toiicl) ahmit the flunkies i.s uimiislakal'k'. Ami 
here is another |ial('nt allusion to Ihe anlh"i''’I ll'‘ 
“ Yellowplush I’iijiei's” in the account of 
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later vears, when that novelist'.s works had proved suc¬ 
cessful, and he was going about a good deal among what 
lie called the big wigs. The words jnit into St. Barhe’s 
mouth could only ha\o been pronounced by Thackeray : 

\V('must, not foi’sct our old Irii-nd SI. llarbo. 'WheUicr he liad 
wriUen liimself out or had bci’oine lazy in Uu; liKViirious life in 
wliicli be tiow inihd^ed, lie randy aii|>e;dc‘d to the literary public, 
which still adiiiircd him. lie was always inliiuatinj; that he was 
encased in a great work, which, though written in lii^ takingprose, 
was to be really the cp:)|ice. of social life in this country. Dining 
out every day, and ever arriving, however late, at those “ small 
and carlics ’’ whii.di lie once despised, ho gave to his friends frequent 
intimations that lie was not there for pleasure, hut rather following 
his luotessiou; he was in his studio, ob>er\ing and rellceting on 
till Ihe passions and manners of mankind, and gal lu ring materials 
for the great work which was eveiitiially to eiuhant and instruct 
society and iiiimorlalize his name. 

“Tile fact is, 1 wrote too early," he would say. I blu.sli wdicn 
1 read my own Itooks, 1 hough coniparod with those of the brethren 
they might still bo looked on us (d.issies, d'hey say no artist can 
draw a camel, and 1 say no aiilhor ever drew a gentleman. Ilow 
can they, with no opportunity of ever seeing one? And so, with a 
little caricature of iimniiers. wdneh they eauli soeoml-liand, they 
arc obliged to have recourse to outrageous non aume, as if iiolislicd 
life consisted only of bigamists, and ladies of fasbioii were in tho 
habit of paying blackmail lo roturued loiivicls. However, I shall 
put an Ind lo all this. 1 have now go( the materials, or am ac- 
vuuuilaling them daily. You hint that I give myself iqi loo much 
to.sociot}. You arc talking of tilings you do not understand. A 
limner-party is a elinpter. 1 eateli the C’yntliia of the minute, sir, 
‘t a soiree. If I „„iy scrvc'.l a graletul country. I should he in tho 
proudest position of any of its sons ; if I had been born in any 
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country but this, I sliould tiavc/ ooon decorated, and perhaps itiailc 
Secretary of State Uke Ad<1is<)i^,, wlio did not write as well iw I 
thougli Ids style soniewhut resembles mine.” 

During the greiiter par t of ilic story Loril raliueiston 
is fonstaiilly in the fonigroimd iiiider tlie ntiinc of the 
Eiirl of Koehauipton, who hy an o.Ktraordinary (li\er- 
gent'O from hiographical fad, is made to marry a i-i.oer 
of Kndvniion (IH.sraehi). lUre is one of the uiulni’'’ 
comment.s on tlie great AVhig minister : 

The Karl of Koehampl.on was the stronge-t member of tlu' (iuv- 
eminent, except, of eouyve, die premier himself. He was tin- iiiim 
from whose eombined bOreeand Ilexibilily of eliaracler tliei eimtrv 
had eonliileiiee that in all their eomieils there would he im l.iek cf 
courage, yi t temjieved with adroit disi retion. Lord lh>eliam|iti'ii, 
though an Knglishman, was an Irish |ieer. and was rrsoli.il tu 
remain so, for he liilly a|ipreeiated the position which miileil scs 
cial distineiton with the power of a seat in the llonsi'ol ( oaiiiiein. 
He was a vi;ry atnhition.s, and, as it was thought, worhllv iiiuii, 
lieeined t'vi n hy many to be unserupnlous, and yet lu’ was lem.-ui- 
tic, great fa\orite in society, and especially with tlw 'ello' 
sex, somewhat late in life he had married suildenly a lieaiintul 
woman, who was without fortune, and not a member of the oi- 
ehunled eircle in whiih he nourished. 

And Ihi.s is wind (In' httnlvcr Ncudntld (RolhschiM) 
said of liim : 

T like Lord Itoehainpton. and, between onr.sedvcs, I wi'h iiewiir 
First .Minister. He understands the Continent, and woiiM led’ 
thing.s fjuiet. lint, do you know'. Miss Kerrars. with all lih|l 

ful, good-tempered manner, as if ho could not say a cross weiil 
” . . , • .. s;,,,,il; to 

do on unkind act, he is a very seviTC man in husirn s.'. ■ t 
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him on business, and he is completely changed. His brows knit, 
he penetrates you with the terrible scrutiny of that deep-set eye; 
he is more than stately, he is austere. I have bc^ up to him 
willi deputations—the governor of the bank, and all the first men 
in the city, half of them M. P.’s, and they trembled before him 
like aspens. 

After the death of Lord Rochamjiton, liis widow is in¬ 
vited to share tlie throne of a sovereign (Louis Napo¬ 
leon), of whom, under the titles of Count of Otranto and 
Prince Floristan, and the pseudonym of Col. Albert 
we hear a good deal in this novel. lie was much at 
llainault House, having some secret business with Mr. 
Neuchatel, and he was liked, we are told, by the female 
members of the banker's family. 

And yet it cannot be said that lie was entertaining, but there are 
some silent people who are more interesting than the best talkers. 
And when he did speak he always said the right tiling. His man¬ 
ners were tender and gentle ; he had an unobtrusive sympathy 
with all they said or did, except, indeed, and that was not rarely, 
when he w.as lost in jirofound abstraction. 

Lndymion’s sister, who before her first marriage, was 
domiciled at Hainattlt, used to insist that “ Colonel Al¬ 
bert ” had a “ good heart : ” 

They say he is the most unscrupulous of living men,” said Mr. 
Neuchatel, with his peculiar smile. 

Perhaps he. is the most determined.” said Myra. “ Moral 
courage is the rarest of qualities, and often maligned.” 

I’rom a Baron Sergius, the chief confidant and adviser 
of Colonel Albert during his exile, Endymion received 
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the following imj)rcysion of the Freucli udveiitnror’s 
elm racier; 

"The Pi'iiR'O mrely an ojunioii,” siiid the Biirnn, “ fj, 

deoil, ns you well know, he rarely speaks, he thinks and lif.nK" 
But if ho nets on wronij in forma I ion," eontinuod Kiidvaiiyii, 
“there will probahly bo only one eoiiMMuienco." 

“The I’rineo is very wise,” said the Baron, “and, trust an. 
knows us imieh about iiiaidiind and the v.irieties of mankind as am- 
one. lie may not believe in the l.atin race, but he mat ehi.is..|,j 
use those who do hi liete in it. The weakness ol the Briia e if In- 
have one, is not want of knowleiltte or want of jnd,t;meni, Imi Nti 
over eonfideiiee in his'tar, tvliieh sometimes'oduees him mleoi. 
terprises which he hini'ilf feel' at the time are not j., ru iiy 
sound." 

A])ro|ios of Louis Ntipolcon, it is inicnstiiu; in iinie 
wliiit his couiiti rj):irt in this iiotol is loado to 'tit aheiii 
US after his return from it com}iulsory visit to the rmiul 
States : 

“I suppo.se their .'Wiety is like the be't soeiett in Mtmeh 'nri" 
said I.ord Koehampton. 

“It varies in dilfei'ent cities." >aid Colonel Alberl. •■laseiin’ 
there is eonsideriibh; eulliiie, and then relinement ot lil'eahnip 
follows. 

“ Yes, hut whatevi'r they may lie, they will alwat ■ he •'.leai.it 
What is colonial necessarily lacks originality eoaalrt drit 
liorrows its laliftnaite, its taws, and its n,di"ion, cannot have iM'>' 
ventivc powers much developed. They f;ol civilized ten 'oeii. I'Ul 
their civilization wa.s second-hand.” 

“Perhaps their inventive powers may develojv lie la'ii'i' 
other ways,” said the Prince. “ A nation has a lixi d liiniahk' 
invention, and it will make itself fell." 
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Another impressive personage stalks now and then 
across the stage ; tliis is the Count of Ferroll, in wliom 
the most careless reader cannot liel]) recognizing Bis¬ 
marck. When this book is ))crused upon the Continent 
]i<) passage, probaldy, will bo scanned witli more curi¬ 
osity than Lord Beuconslield’s descrit)ti(ni of tlie jjro- 
stiectivc Chancellor: 

'I'hc Cimiit of Poiroll was a yduii" man, and ycl inelinod to be 
bald, lie was cliief of a not ineonsidcnible mission at our court. 
Tliongli not to Ix' doscritx'd as a liandsomo man. Ids countenance 
was striking ; a lirow. ot mucli intellectual di'veloiiment, and a 
massive jaw. lie was tall, broad-shouldered, with a slender waist, 
lie greeted Endyndon with a iieiietrating gl.inee, and then with a 
winning smile. 

The Count of Ferroll Wiis the repre.sentativc of a kingdom which, 
if not exactly created, Imd la'cn moulded into a certain form of 
apparent strength and importance by the Congress of Vienna. He 
was a noble of eonsideniblo estate in a country where i)Os.scssions 
were not extensive or fortune.s largo, tlioiigli it was ruled by an 
aneiont and haughty and warlike arisliK-racy. lake Ids class, tho 
Count of Ferroll had reecived a military iducation : but when that 
cdueution was eompleletl, he fonml l>ul a teeble pros[^eet of his 
aeipdrements being called into action. It was believed that the 
age of great wars bad eotised, and that even revolutions were for 
the future to bo eontrollod by diplomacy. As be was a matt of aii 
origmul, not to say ceeontrie. turn of mind, the Count of Ferroll 
"as not contented with the resotireos and distraction of his second- 
rate capital. IIo was an eminent .sportsman, and for some time 
took refuge and found cxciloment in the breadth of his dark forests, 
brat'** formation of a .stud, which had already become celc- 

■ ^th*^ ‘^f tbe chase, and 

e raising of his rare-bred steeds, the Count, of Ferroll might 
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be said to have been Ijioodiii'' over the iiosition of what he coulil 
seareely eali Ids eoimtiy. but rather an atigregaliou of lands baj,. 
tized by protocols, sirid ehristened tind eoiisolidated by Iniilj,, 
which hi' loolied npoi\ as endneiitly untrustworthy. One daj |ip 
surprised his .sovereign, with wlioin lie was a favorite, by re'|Ui 
to be appointed to the leiration at Loudon, which was \aianl. 

The Count of Fcrroll now luul llioii lic.stows .soiuc sii". 
gestions on Kiitiyiuioii. llcrc Ls one of tlu in ; 

Vou will find it of the fir'f iiu|iortanee in imblic lifi'," sml tli,' 
Count of Ferroll, "to know peixinally thosewhonre laiiMtieini 
the business of tlie world, luueh depends ou the ehara* lernl'.ai 
individual, his habile of lhoU"lii, lus prejudice.-, his -upei-tiiiins, 
his social weakne-so-. hi- health. Condueiine alTair-wittieiu Ilii. 
advantage i-, in elTeet, an affair of stationery : it i- p'lo ami 
paix r who are in < oininunteaiion, not human beiny-.” 

In tlie ne.\l excei'iit tlio Coiinl of I’ei’roll i- iiiaile t" 
review tlie sltile of Kurojie not long tiefore the ouibn'iik 
of the revolution of l.'s-l''. lie is .-jieukiiig to l.irK 
ifonlfort ; 

“Kverything i- (|Uile rotten thiouehout the t'ontineai. Itn 
year is Irimiuillity to what the next will be. I la re i- la l a llaen 
in Miiropo worth a y> ar’s ] urehnse. My worthy lua-ti r waiiMm' 
to return home ami be Mini-ler. 1 tilu to la-hioii lor liiia.i t!''' 
con-titution. I wil 1 never hate anvthing to ilo with m w i "ii lii 
tions ; their inientors are always the llr-t \ietini-. It' 
niakitii^ a eon-titution, hi' -liouhl make a eountr}, and ("to 
licterogeiieou.s domains into ti pat riot i.' thiminion, 

•• I5nt how is thill to be done 't" 

" There is only one way ; by blooil and iron. 
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“My dear Count, you shock me ! ” 

“I shall have to shock you a great deal more lx;tore the inevitable 
is brought about. ” 

The portrait of Poole, the tailor, as he was at the 
apogee of his career, will ho promptly rccogiiizecl by tho.«c 
who had tlio pleasure of that di.stiuguishecl man’s ac- 
rpiaintance in the later years of his useful life. It was 
Endymioii’s good fortune, as it has been, wo believe, that 
of other promising youth, to bo sumptuou.sly clothed for 
some years by Mr. Poole on the credit of their future. 

That iriend was no common person; he was Mr. Vigo, by birth a 
Yorkshireman, and gifted with all the attributes, tdirsical and in¬ 
tellectual, of that celebrated race. At present be was the most 
fashionable tailor in I.ondoii, and one whom many persons con¬ 
sulted. Besides being consummate in his iirt, Mr. Vigo had the 
reputation of being a man of singularly good judgment. lie was 
one who obtained influence over all with whom he came in contact, 
and as his business placed him in contact with v.arious classes, but 
especially with the class socially most distinguished, his influence 
was great. The golden youth who repaired to his counters came 
there not merely to obtain raiment of the best material and the 
most perfect cut. but to see and talk with Mr. Vigo, and to ask his 
opinion on various points. There was a spacious room where, if 
they liked, they might smoke a cigar, and “Vigo's cigars” were 
uonu thing which no one could rival. If they liked to take a glass 
of hock with th. ir tobacco, there was a bottle ready from the cel¬ 
lars of Johannisberg. Mr. Vigo’s stable was almost as famous as 
ts master, he drove the flnest horses in London, and rode the best 

unters in the Yale of Aylesbury. Without this, his manners were 
vil* ° h^ ^bey should be. He was neither pretentious nor ser- 
'> «. ut simple, and with becoming respect for others and for him- 
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self. lie never look a liberty «ilh any one, iinil .such treaiiiu'iit 
as is generally the ease, was reri|iroeal. 

As tve hiivo tlio sotiicwlitit ctircfully drawn lleiu.,, 
of Ijord Mont fort .siioo(.s(s |lu> ironical design oT coii- 
tra.stino the veritable liiu'anieiit.s of liord Ilertford uith 
tin' apocryphal traits tissigned Ity 'I'haekeray to the Mm-, 
iplis of Steuie. It. w;i.', jieriiap.-. with llie .'Uine jiarpnv,. 
of niillery thiit in thi.s hook "St. Ilarhe," in whoni 
Thtiekefiiy i.s hnt thinl_\ xeileil, is introdneed for the |I|s| 
lime to Lord Moiitfort, after hi.s novel, "'rop-x 'rnrw" 
(“Vanilv Fiiir”) h:n! been ojven to the world. Ilaninr- 
onslv, too, Lofil Moiitfort i.s represented a- r.ailiay 
••'Tnp.sy ’rnr\y with ttneoinmon plea'itre. Of liie-.iim' 
nohlelintn we are told that hi' s'.tddeiilv left hi'e.aiiiln 
withotit oivino an\' one not ice of hi.s intent loii'. and en¬ 
tered into and fnllilled a va-t .selienie of adxemiii'oii- 
travel—an incident in tlie aelnal career of the .Mai'ijiii" 
of Ili'rtford. " llis llatr had iloated in t'le Indi.ni tieeait. 
iiml he had ]icnelrate<l the daz/.lin;i tn_\-ti ric'o| llnizil- 
itm fore.sis." He was •• heard of in c\er\ < apiial ewi'l'l 
hi.s o\in—Wonderful e\|doits at St. I’clershiiri:’and I’ai't'' 
and Madrid, deeds of mark ;ii Vienna, and eceeiiirii ii'l- 
vent It re.s at liome.” .\i last it wottld appear ilKitiiit' 
reslle.'.s l/ird .Montforl- aoain like tin' nolik man "in’t" 
llalzae (Irew in " Lord Seyniotir," and in wliom 
eniy thotiglit, he di.seerned ‘‘ Lord Sleyne"—i'tii! h'lin'l 
his Into iilaee, ami Ihtit p^pee wii.s I’ttri.s. | hep’ 
“dwelt for vettr.s in Svliarilii' .seeliision. He htiih I''"' 
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self a palace, wliieJi he called a villa, and which was the 
most fanciful of structures, and full of every heautiful 
object which rare taste and boundless wealth could pro¬ 
cure, from undoubted Raphaels to Jeweled toys.” It 
was said that Lord Mont fort saw no one ; he certainly 
(lid not “court, or receive hi.s eountinnien, and this, 
])erha])s, gave rise to, oral least caused to lie exaggerated, 
the tides that were rife of his ])rofu.-ion, and even his 
jiroiligaey.” But according to Lord Beaconsfield ho was 
not entirely isolated : 

II(> lived iinieh with the old families of Fiance in their haushty 
faubourg, and was highly considered by them. It was truly a 
circle for which he was ailaptcd. Lord Montfort was the only 
living Hnglishnian who gave one an idea ot the nobleman of the 
eighleciilh century-. lie was totally devoid of the setise of respon¬ 
sibility, and ho looked what he resembled. .Ilis manner, though 
siinjile and natural, was finished atid refined, and free from for¬ 
bidding ri'serve, was yet charaetcrized by an air of serious grace. 
*»*•»*»*»» 

Tliero was no sidijoct, divine, or human, in which he took the 
slightest interest. lie entertained for human nature generally, 
and without any exception, the most cynical ajipreciation. He 
had a sineeri- and profound conviction that no man or woman ever 
acted except from selfish or interested motives. Society was 
intolerable to him—that of his own si-x atid station wearisome 
beyond expression ; their conversation consisteil only of two sub¬ 
jects, horses and women, and he had long i-xhausted both. As for 
female society, if they wero ladies, it was exiH-etod that, in some 
foiiii or other, ho should make love to them, and he had no 
sentimtint. If bo i.ef„gg (U ini-iiioiide, ho encountered 
Vulgarity, anj .^ 1,^,4 to Lord Montfort was insufferable. Ho had 
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tried thorn in every eapital, and vulgarity was the l>adge 
tlioir tribe, lie laid attempted to read ; a woman hud told hijin („ 
read Frimeh tunels, hut lie found tliem only a eluiiisy leiiivsi iita. 
tion of the life whieh for years tie liad praetieally turn tad- 
iiig. * * 

■N'o one eoiild .'Uy I.ord Moiitfort was a bad-hearted man, for li,. 
had no heart. 1 le was good-natiired, |iro\ ided it liroiighl liim n.) 
iiieoiiveiiieiiee ; am! as for temper, his was never disi |„„ 

this not from swis-imss of disposition. I’atiier troiii a eoiiioiii|(iuniis 
tine taste, whieli assured him that a gentleman should is ver to 
deprived of Iramiiiiility in a world where nothing was tho 
slightest eonseipieiv e. 

It nitist 111’iiwtictl, wo lltiiik, tliat Hitlztic's .'keteli i, 
(liiti, iiinl 'I'liacki'fity's coar.so. lutsido tliis iiidtire, wliirh 
Jiu.s till' litio liiifs tttnl tin.' .sitldlt' litilf slntdi s of life. 

We have rmitti for one more eitalion. In llii.s pani- 
ofiiph f.ord Beaeoiislield totiehes on a tlienie with wliirli 
he .should ho )ireoniinenl l_\ coin of.-atit — t he inllueticrot 
tlie Seinitie raee : 

The Semites are umpiest ionabiy .a great raee. for anieiig tin' 
few things ill this world wliioli a|ipear to ho eerlani. nelliais' u 
more sure than that thoy iinetited our ulplialn t. I!ui ih Niiiili"' 
now exerei'o a vast inllueiiee o\er affairs liy ttieir sin.ilii't tlieiidi 
most peeiiliar family, tho .lews, 'riiere is no raee gifle-l willi s> 
miif'h teiiaeiiv and sneh skill in organi/. ilion. Th. >e i|u.iiiti'’ 
have given them an iinpree. dented hold omm- propeit i .mil inimf 
ahleeredil. .\s you advanee in life, and get e.vperieiif" ni''di''” ' 
the .lews wall eross yon evervwhere. They' hate long h< ea .-loiliH.s 
into oiir.seerei diphuimey'. wliifdi they have ahnost iippfei'd.itol ■ 
another rpiartor of a rientiirv Ihuy will ( Inim their -li.io'"f 
govommcrit. Well, thcro nru races, men and hmlies "f t'"" 
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flnenced in their conduct by tlieir particular organization, and 
which must enter into all the calculations of a statesman. But 
what do they mean by the Latin race ? Language and religion do 
not make a race. There is only one thing which makes a race and 
that is blood. 


Most persons will find it hard to accept, or even to 
understand, the dcQnition propounded in tlie last sen¬ 
tence. So far as the term race nieans anvthinedcscrvino’ 

* o 43 

flic attention of the thinker or the statc.mian, it denotes 
something more than mere congenial proclivities, which 
may bo cheeked, warped, and nliimtitely effaced hv a 


change of circum.stance.s. 11 seems to jiostulatc cohesion, 
cooperation, commnnity of .sentimonts, identity of in- 
teiests. These altrilmtes of a peojilc are generated by 
the pressure of a common language, a common religion, 
and common gct.graphical boundaries rather than by 
any evanescent atlinilies of blood. Mliat i.s it but lan¬ 


guage and religion which has hindered the Poles from 
coalescing with their fellow Slavs of Muscovy ? What 
weighty agency now exists, except a differenee of lan- 
piago, to hold hack Portugal from fusion with the main 
0 y of the Iberian peninsula ? What is it but a differ¬ 
ence of religion which has kept the Catholic Celts of Ire- 
and radically separate from the kindred Colts who, hay- 

.zrr b’ot 

ir .““"W ■ A"'! "l-al lavs 

1»!0 r'l ’ «'0 taiaoity of pur- 

verts, but the maiutouaneo of their iiutioual 
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failli, iuid. so far as llohrow is rotainotl in their reli<r. 
iotis serviec's, of tlieir iiatii>iial lan<j:uap;o. ? 

As we la\ down (Ins t)oidv we feel llial tlie elniici-nf 
title, which at (irst struck us as fautaslie. is sulliri, nilv 
apiiositca Wilh all the author’s worldlv wisdom mill 
l)olitieal saoaeit_\, he has ii ns in • • Kn<l\laioii " j 
^erY sciuinu'lital hook. Ilu' he (Aei' ”i\en us aio'iiiii;r 
elsi', and is not this teiulor. m nipal het ie acceni, « liii !i 
is scarcilv <ii'owned even in hi' e_\ nie.d alTeelal s.i,.. dii' 
kcMlote of his idia I'ai-I ( r, and tin soci'el (d' Ids (iiiii|i!i 
of society? l-'roin one poini of viewlhi' la;;-l amrl 
ini oh ( he (l'|•Uled l hi' apot heo'!' of u oinan. coii'i'ii ro| io 
asocial and jioliiual force. It is not one a'od'hchlv 
vhodcions (o look (Ui this Mtid \ in ion, hut ilir.e 
di'sscs who vie with otic another in a-sUfino to tlic inckv 
Voutii :i place ainotio the inmiortals. “ \\ omci, ' lis 
si'tcr tells hitn in the da_\,' of hi.' oh'ctnitv. 

Voitr hi'.'t fi'icinls in life;" and rcailv n ocin- i!i,il to 
(his sister, or to laidv Montfort, or to .Xdiiai'a 
tel. or to l,;id V I >i'aiiinaris c\ cr_\ stcp of hi- i on” ^ airnl 
must hciredited. If this .'(or\ can hi' tvea'd-d a- I'l 
anv'cn-o auiohioortiphical, it nni'l he owned tirii 
author"'iickiiow Icdenicnt <d’ his ])roloiiU'l iiiih elrdin'o 
to women presents a curious p.'_\chidooical j'lu !ieiiHii''ii' 
\Ve should scai’celv look tor it tromti ]iroiid luaii, ili'.''t_li 
we mi.olit e.vpcct it from a vain man. 'I’ho'C, lieuini' 
wlio an- familiar with the pn'judice aoaiii'l mi a "I f 
rai'lite orifjin. winch not hmp aoo was raini'.nit .Hid 
still rifi.' in Knoli.sh sncii'ty. will ap)ireci;ilc the ,'i'lhi<>' 



placeiicy wliicli recalls liow a Hebrew youth found hivor 
wiili ilio ilaugliters of the Philistines. After all, the 
main (liing wliich coiieeriis us in thi; nuitter (A llie uh 
leged iiilliience of woriicii is not the good taste hut the 
truth of Lord Ikooiistield’s assertion. Are tvoiiicn such 


potent factors in the shaping not only of man’s social 
but of his political career ? llalza(‘, siiid they were; in- 
ileed, the paradox is uiieea>ingly developed in the Conie- 
die Iliiinainc. And now a far hitrher authoriiv than the 
Freiieh novdist comes forward in a narrative wherein 
readers are invited, or at least not forbidden, to trace 
the story of his life, and lends the weight of his obser¬ 
vation and striking personal ex])erienee to the itnmcas- 
iired exaltation of woniau's importance in the world. 
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We do not think Unit Mr. Hi'iirv Juinos. jr.. Jig, 
crcasod his rcimtation hy his life of llawihonic, 
forms a volnnio in the M'l'ics <if '■ Knirli.-li Mi ii of Ld. 
tor-. ’ Mi'itlu'r as a hioy'ruphy nor a' a criiical rdiuiate 
is tiiis hook ,'ati'fai'toin. It toll' ns nothin^ ahoni Haiv- 
thorno's private ciri’um.'taiiees uiili whieh we vnv |iiv- 
vioii'ly iuiaei|uainteii. allliouyh tliere is mueii v.e liwJ 
to know in order to eoinprehoiul the peeiiliar elianickr 
of the man. ll siijiplies ii'with no di liniie ani k- 
liau.'tiNe eoiieeplion of lii> intelleelual aeijidri lie iii-ami 
(•apaiilii't indeed, weih'five from its |K’rn.-:d an imjiiV" 
.sion mmdi more meagre, fraetional, and iiehuli'iistliainu' 
eaimd ironi Mr. Laihrop's tm moir. Whin ue eniiMiltT 
the re'pi,n-iliiinie' imposed on a new hiooi'anle ref ikuv- 
thoriie. and tli" opjiortnniiies oflered for fri-li. ireiirh- 
ant, ;md candid eriliei'in. the ^horteoiniiu:- ' ! tlii'inT- 
fornianee aro not i a .dv evphealde on iri'miiei- i ''' liita'ile 
to the writer. We cannot well eseajie lie inlerrinvllmt 
the aim of till' nmh rtakino wa' not so nniili a 
unnimdiint' expo,-ition ,,f the snhjeet as an elaln’i'ii'*' 
display of the literary factillvon the pari ellln'l"","' 
rapher. 'I’liere is atiiple [troid' in every eha|il<r. 
for iJiat inatler, in every patte, of a fact with wliii'li’|'' 
were fonversant, nainelv. liuit tlie writer is an cxpi’d*" 

■,'liO 
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the art of verbal expression, that lie understands better 
tluin most of his American contemporaries the use of 
the file, and that his work, however wanting in breadth 
and solidity, will always be deftly joined and laboriously 
polished. But of new facts there is a total dearth, and 
of new ideas there is an almost equal scarcity. If robust, 
teemfnl thought and uucomiu-omisiiig utterance formed 
the core of his achievement, there would be something 
fine in the punctilious precision and finish of his style; 
as it is, there is sometliing finical. 

Vic imagine the disappointment encountered in this 
volume may bo traced to the fundamental principle 
which governs Mr. James's literary methods, and to the 
models which he obviously keeps in view. Were it pos¬ 
sible, without injustice, to characterize him in a word, 
we might call him- a victim of Sainte-Beuve. The 
blended social and artistic importance of the French 
critic seems to have suggested a studious reproduction 
of his processes with the somewhat credulous hope of 
compassing an analogous success. Had he appealed, 
however, to an English or an American audience, Sainte- 
Beuve himself would probably have invented a different 
system ; or, failing to adjust his tone and jiosture to his 
environment, he must have contented himself with the 
circumscribed and superficial influence exercised by 
Matthew Arnold. There is something repugnant to 
le Anglo-Saxon temper in the cautious, sly, evasive, 
iittitude of Sainte-Beuve, We incline to with- 
j. confidence from those who deal exclusively in cir- 
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funilocutiojis, approxiiiiiitioiis, insinuations, nlio uii,),]j, 
at the c(l.a:t'S or tint tor roinnl the surface of an ide,,, 
prefer skirniisli to close tigliting, who are loo lurvoiis 
for siraiglit thrusts, toil dainty for lianl blows. Aimri- 
e;ms do not a)iprceiale critics who sccui to kc(p iinnyj 
on the truth and tinolhcr on their socitd slaiii>. 
have no lime to waste in dcti'Cting hetweeu i!ii. 
vvluit a writer has scruplcil to avow lest i(, niie'ltt atIVet 
his staiuling in S!)mc!)od_\‘s drawing room. 1 <m- ii-. ilm 
Worth of Saintc-llciivc's sentences is mea>urcd la iln.jf 
obvious purport, liy their po.'ili\<‘ illitminal itig \ahip, 
and we cannot he e\peeled to heeil (lie dexli'iiiv uilh 
which hi' could infuse :i hint of censure or imh. il a -lina 
of <';ihimn\ without iitiperilling fora momeiii hi-jii'i.f- 
])ect of a scat in the .Vcadeinv, of his hold mi orrain 
salons of the Faiiiioiirg St. llonorc. \\ e do uoi i aiv to 
.see tiutopsies performed uith white kid ahoi". "f to 
ualeh the ohji'cts of a just '('Verity of a sei-rct ']'ilf 
dorit' to death with drops <d' vi'iiom through a |iri«t'- 
of sulicutaneons injection. Tlu' truth idioui I'.iitiii- 
ih'iive is that he was an itnconsciontdde, Imi e'.tiviiid' 
iistiite. egoist, with a strong dash of poltromnia in Ins 
eomjto'ition. who wroti' crillcisni hceaiisc lie hm! 
good seiisi' to n'Cogniz(', after experiment, that hr o'ni'l 
twite nothing elsi', tuid wlio learned to maiiipiihilr 
pi'ti so a.' to inak(! it iit onci' ti means of liM'lih''"'^’* 
lever of socitd iuhuueeinent, and an iu'iruiiieiii el F' 
vate vt'nge.'incf'. \'oltaire, Ix'fore him. had ui.imtc^'^* 
elicit all this from literature ; Imt the strikitig nml 
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inal feature of Sainte-Bcuve’s process was liis habitual 
employment of periphrasis and innuendo—the inimitable 
skill with which, behind the affectation of exaggerated 
equity and exquisite breeding, he contrived to slake his 
private pique and depreciate his rivals with impunity. 

In the hands of other men the pen had l)ecn made a 
sword, hut Saintc-Beuve was the (Irnt to make it at once 
an air gun and a ramiwrt. When he meant to say a 
sharp or ungenerous thing, he was always careful to so 
arrange things that, in ease his advc‘rsary showed light, 
lie. could plead oion vull, or set up an alil)i. 

'rhe roiiroduction of Sainte-Bcuve’s attitude and 
tactics by American critics would he, wc sliould say, a 
lihmdcr, even from an egoistic point of vit'w. There is 
among us no august fraternity like the Immortal Forty, 
whoso suffrages a prudctit writer might hesitate to 
estrange by a too aggressive or cynical demeanor, nor 
are there any drawing-rooms exile from which would 
wear the paralyzing terrors of social annihilation. There 
i.s, indeed, a grotesque, it ludicrous incongruity in the ap¬ 
plication of Saintc-Bcuvian methods to a raw and chaotic 
society, to a puny, callow, and amorphous literature. 
To be in the least appropriate or helpful our American 
criticism must borrow the manner of the pedagogne, 
and not that of the courtier ; we need plain speech, not 
pretty speech; the truth must be hammered and not 
filtered into us. It might do us good, for instance, to 
have Edgar Poo once more in the chair of judgment, 
although Mr. James pronounces his opinions vulgar and 
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provincial. We are all provincial, perhaps vulfrur. a 
■ft hy should wc he seared hy words which Mr. MattliLW; 

hold hints are also ap])lieahle to contemjKjrary Eie^flan 

If to he a hlnnt, downright truth seeker and ii- 
teller, if to follow methods the ])reeise coinerse nf tl 
])raetised hy Sainle-Beiue and liis disciiiles, I,,- a ,' 
of 'Miloarity, then we can only wish that Carl\lc, \ 
kin. Christoidier North, and I'.doar I’oe inaN liinl a lu 
of e<pially harbarous siieei’ssors to stive us from ilu 
eubus of eusinojioliitin hyper-eleifanee. 

The Sainte-Beus ian treatment ajiidied to thee; 
and ehtinieter of Iltiwthorne could htirdly ftiil to !«• 
tienliirly sterile. 'I’he Key to Iltiwthonie's inicitei 
iind iisthetie shtirtcimiinos is ]irobtibly to be foiiii 
hi.s defect ive ( (1 nctit ion, tind the eranijicd n?ul ari 
jieet of the social worhl in whieli he lived. TIicm i 
hiieks, there i' retison to belie\e, weri' ao-orinaii 
povt'ft',. Now, why shoiihl not Mr. .lames lane'ca 
oiit.iind sjiok' M out, the truth on till the.'C niai 
In.Stead of talkino about tlie ju tty eoloniai olVm ■ 
by some of Hawthorne’s ]irop(.iiitors a eentiirv tind 
before hi.-' birth, tind aiming to trace the moral eti 
drift of the novelist's mind to such remote and I 
ary sources, he mifrht have frivim us more jicrtiae 
trustworthy material by settin.tr forth Ihehtutilil 
of his subject'.-: parents and "randparent''. Inn 
too, iis we see Hawthorne in ])ceuni!iry straits a 
books bej'an to etirn something, we should have 1 
know liow ho managed to keep the wolf from t 
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luring the thirty-five or forty years preceding. How did 
le subsist, for instance, at Bowdoin College ? Was it by 
jccping school in the vacations, or was it by incurring 
Jebts ? Who paid for his breakfasts and dinners dur- 
ii,<r the dozen years which ho is reiircscnted as spoud- 
iii° in Ids Salem licdroom, immersed in lonely medita¬ 
tion, and where, according to his own statement, “fame 
was born ? ” What did the newsi)apcrs and magazines 
of the time pay for his stories, and what did his pub¬ 
lisher give him for “ The Scarlet Letter ?” Why is he 
portrayed by his biograjiher as being constrained to 
write for a livelihood in the last years of his life, after 
:his return from Europe, where he had held the most 


jhicrativo consulate in tlio gift of tlie government? 
jwiiat were his habits as the steward of a family and the 
master of a liousohold ? Did he shoulder a man's re¬ 
sponsibilities like a man, or did ho shirk them—let us 
pay, like a novelist ? What cause asmeiated with his 
private circumstances or his jiersonal experience is 
phargoable with the extraordinary difliilence which Haw- 
shome exhibited up to his last sojourn in England in 
she company of ladies and in general society ? Is there 
^ny record in his life of acts of remarkable generosity 
|)r solf-sacrilico on behalf of his sisters or his friends ? 
pid lie leave a profound imjiression of ability in conver- 


ption and chance intercourse ? These arc questions 

^liich must be answered, if we would know something 

p the man as distinguished from the literary artist; 

pd the putting of such queries is uot reckoned either 
18 
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vulgar or provincial in the case of Keats and Shelley, 

of GoUlsniilli and Hr. Johnson. 

^Ve nolo a like curious reluctance on the part of i[r, 
James to reegnixe or to disclose the extremely .-h.ukr 
outtit of mental furniture with which Hawthorne uailer- 
took the literary vocation. We arc told, for ew.inplo, 
that he graduated at Bowdoin (%>llege, a stateiaeiii net 
unlikely to mislead an EngH'k reader. Ncvenluk-s 
the biograi.hcr does not mark, except in a vague ,u,;l 
cursory wav, the small signiticance of that perhaiuauco. 
In the year IS-tf. a degree of Baclulorof Artat Itav- 
doin, or for that matter at any other New Enghanl i d- 
leee represmited !i more meagre scholaetic ei|u,i,in™t 
Hum i.s now lie,minded of applicants for admisMon m ll.c 
Freshman flass at llariard. or than would laoe Ivcn 

tolerated at ,he earlier date in the fourth form ol a, i 

Em-dish public s. hook llaw.liorneAattaininen...,i»v,. 

;;;;....f »»■■■. c".'.■» 

CHual to those of Emerson or of I;:; 

the duty of the biographer to imiuirc wbA a.- 
ease, t.m work of self, ducat ion had ..a. 
Strenuously and fruitfully as in theirs. ^ 
this memoir, during the dozen years o le, 
followed graduation, had compassed large a. , 
history, in .science, in philosophy, wo 
cxFct that Mr. James should trace tin . m 

suits of this self-culture. H ' 

hand, remained content with a I im tf'e 
tion touching some of the most important 
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lectual energy, these deficiencies should have been 
iolutely probed and boldly avowed. So, too, if the 
thor of “ The Marble Faun ” really knew nothing, 
d cared nothing, for any art save that which finds cx- 
ession through the medium of written words, this was 
strange anomaly which needed to bo brought out with 
iculiar emphasis, and would have Avell repaid the most 
udious analysis. The writer’s failure, however, to en- 
jhten us on these heads is far less disappointing than 
s reticence on another topie. Xo reader of the novelist 
Dcds to be told that the common theme of all Haw- 
lorne's stories is the deeper psychology—that they deal, 
uc and all, with what homely folk are disposed to call 
le mysteries of man’s soul and conseicncc. We say 
omcly folk, because it is jdain that the sphere of so- 
allcd mysteries is likely to be narrowed in proportion to 
he widening of man’s metaphjsical and physiological 
:nowlcdge. In the case of works like Ilawthonie’s, it 
3 surely of prime importance to learn precisely what the 
Luthor’s philosophy was ; what was his view of the rela- 
ion of man to the universe, of human character to cir- 
uimstanccs and congenital tendency ; of the relation of 
-he intellect, the will, and the emotions to the cerebral 
substance in which they find their scat. How can we 
interpret such books as “The Scarlet Letter” or “The 
House of the Seven Gables,” unless wc have some 
such master key ? It was, we submit,, the business of 
the biographer to seek the key, to expound Hawthorne’s 
philosophy, if he had any, while, if after patient search 
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no trace of a reasoned, symmetrical, coherent sysicta 
could be found ; if, m other words, Ifawlhorne, v.lwse 
novels are iiopnlarly supiiosed to be notlinyir it not 
p^ycholo;r-R.al, had m> cbair conceptions of iisuliolnyry; 
if he afflicted all the airs of a philosopher wills, ut yo?. 
scssing the rudiments of a philosophy; then ii wosin. 
cumbentou Mr. James, as a paramount ohliyaii,,,,. to 
announce and ilm idale tl.is paradox, ('eitainly lUnv- 
thorne-s performance wouhl not have scemeil t„ u. less 
.xtraordinarv or le.^s credital.le because the a,,,.lienees 
should turn out to Inne been .so rude and . he neh 


s.)>eantv. 

li is ‘true th.it Mr. James doe.s manage to Inie ilie 
impres.don that Hawthorne had no scienee. im nl.gioii, 
,,„j,Uilosophv.andnoart beyond liis manelha.s a. M.n- 
tvin conjuring from ^vo.ah the elTeets of form and eo ,r. 

But there is nowliere any detiniie staiemer.t t,. tlmt 
efiect. not a .sentence which enables the reader e, nrJii. 
bitablv nx the responsibility of hi.s impre->.oii. 

sometimes prom,,ted lo surmise that Mr Jam,^- i-- 

.illing to hurt the feelings of this ' 
Hawtliorne's l,y bringing out dislineth t u mia e 
and circumstances of the novelis.._or 

doficieiiciea of his intellectual oiiilit. t'". i .i 
we need not .say. might very ,,ro,,erly have i" ' 
decline at the <m.set the task of -i-.n. aha^l, ^ 
but cannot be invoked to excuse a suja i ' 
of the work. N'ow and then, on .‘^.ggests 

turn of a sentence or the choice of an ac ji<- 
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that Mr. James may incline to disguise from an English 
audienqe the very modest, not to say shabby, surround¬ 
ings in which much of Hawthorne’s life W'as passed, and 
the somewhat meagre acquirements of one whom w’e 
must acknowledge lias left behind him a great name, 
although not the greatest, in ournascent literature. We 
discern in those pages, here and there, a disposition to 
force the note, to make things look a little brighter, a 
little bigger than they actually were. .John Winthrop, 
for instance, is spoken of as a “ Koval’’Governor, 
wlicrcas there was no such thing in Massachusetts Bay 
until after the Kestoration. John Winthrop came out 
as the appointee and local delegate of a London com¬ 
pany of merchants and capitalists, and held office for 
aoout a year in that capacity, being snbsequcntlv re¬ 
elected by his fellow colonists. Again, we are told of a 
classmate of Hawthorne’s, who is described as residing 
on his fathers property in Maine, from which the artless 
English reader would scarcely infer that the young man 
in question was living on his father’s farm. 

Though he nowhere distinctly says as much, appar¬ 
ently preferring, after the manner of Saintc-Bcuve, to 
let others bear the burden of iconoclastic speech, Mr. 
James hints that Hawthorne was in no sense a thinker; 
that the single active and admirable clement in his com¬ 
position was his-imagination; that he was purely and 
simply a maker, and that his makings took most fre¬ 
quently the unsubstantial form of frostwork and fili¬ 
gree. Indeed, the whole of Mr. James’s book, so far as 
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it deals with criticism at all, is devoted to a scrios of 
prolonged and intricate variations on the con>tuiii 
of Hawthorne’s " fancy.'’ On this score the biomiijij^.j, 
is not disjKised to stint his eulogy, and is at gin ut 
to frame it in neat and eorruscating senteiieis. '['Iiq 
labor whidi Mr. .lames has here bestowed 
dii'tiou is ni)t nnwi^e wlum we consider that iho rr,-.. 
qtient citations from Hawthorne woubl natarall', 
a compari>on of stylos. It may be wdl for 
plier if the eompari.'on goes no further. .Mi unwInK. ivr 
Would point out one or two hlenii'lies in the tM'l;iiic;il 
execution of this e:irefiill_\ ehiselkd worb. \fli\ «:]] 
]\Ir. .James indst on enriebing the I'.iigli-b laii^imre 
with the (hilliei.m, "one wi-iild sa;.." "oii,‘ wunld 
think,■’'itnd so forth ? !■•■ the phra.-e t—ditial lea jirr- 

fect simiihiti.'ii id" Sainte-Beiive's manner, or die 
writer tl.ink the prose of ,\ddis(.in. Std’iie. aiel (ialil- 
smith sulTt-red for tlie want of it ? \\ hy, again, tmei Mr. 
James rejieat.ati tuljoetixe twent} tim.e. bn au-e it Mruck 
liisearas fre-h and pictorial on it. lir-t apple at leii i' It 
some men stieh a re]iotiii(iii would he cei'.triii d temotii 
sterilitv. ami when Hawthorne is giiilix of a like triiits- 
gresdon Mr. .lames is rptile seMS'e, alme,.i j-nitii|itai;, 
with him. He anlnnidveris on his mi bji et >"extreme 
predilection for a sinttll nnmher of xagtt'- iuea'. "bkli 
ant rejtresented hv sneli terms jis ‘ sphere atnl .oinp* 
thio.s’:"imd lie ealh- the too liberal use of 
Huh.stantive.s the “.solitary defect of his style, kesin 
Hawthorne’s in this way is nt all comparahle, hoi'ctcb 
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with the rank torture of the word dusky ” perpetrated 
in this volume. We first come upon it in a citation 
from Hawthorne himself, who speaks of a certain tradi¬ 
tion being invested with a dim and “ dusky ” grandeur. 
To Mr. James tlic epithet seems to have the charm of a 
new discovery, and he goes on fingering and mouthing 
it till it becomes the stalest and emptiest adjective 
in his vocabulary. First wo hear something of “dusky 
hours,” not long afterward of “ dusky flowers,” pres¬ 
ently of a “dusky conseienee,” on another page of 
the “duskyblight,”anon of “rieh duskiness of color*” 
then wo come on a “ dusky preoccupation,” followed by 
a “ dusky gaze,” to whieli is subsequently appended a 
“ dusky envelope,” and then the same adjective in the 
superlative, “duskiest flowers.” Of this epithet we 
might say what Mr. James affirms of llawthonie, that it 
is vague, unanalytic, indefinable, ineffable. In this 
case, as in some instances noted bv the biographer, 
vagueness is no doubt a drawback, for it is difficult to 
point to ethereal beauties; and if the reader shall 
inform us, after looking a while at the word “ dusky,” 
that ho perceives nothing in particular, we can only 
^^piy, in the words of Mr. James, that in effect the 
object is a crepuscular one. 
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Thh FC'liool of poetry AvlIll'll liiiilili'd a (jiiarii !• ,,t ^ 
century a^m in a litlie Loudon inay'azine callcl 
(lenii, and wliieh, in the hands of Swinliiiriii', 
and the Ho'Settis, lias "ained not a little re|iiiia;i„ij 
seeins to have eulniinated in the new ejiie pocii) l.vpn, 
author of “ Ja>on," and •■'I'ln' Karthly I’araile--." \V,. 
would direct careful attention to this work, lln- M.,r\ ,,f 
Sisrurd the \’lil'Uno and the i''all of the Miilana'. fiitii 
heeanse the .«en.'Uou,', l‘re-lhi]ihaelitie trealiiKui v.itii 
whieli readers of recent poetry are familiar. hero 
found itdiniraole expres.sioii. and hretinse the iheine i>; 
one of the fiille.st and hi'^rhe-l with uhieh tt po i i f diu’ 
race eoiild detil. 

What IS this stor\. \thieh now for the lir-i tiinei'lir- 
tiiierlv told in the Lnoli'ti io:iour ■' ’rim i.ih-i ! Siuun!, 

O V ‘ • 

as Morris reininded tis in :i preliininari ts-a'. lailiii'iiol 
some six years ayo — a t niii.shit ion of iim " \ ehiiii";i 
Siijrais the i,,n’eat story of the North, uinch ■ .'.eiihl I'l’ 
toall onr race what the tale nf 'froy wa-- to ilie tirei’ks 
—to all our race lir-t, tind tilterward, Mimii the laatigi' 
of the woi'hl h;m tiitide onr rtiee not hina mere liiati '• 
name of whtil Ini.s heen—a stopv too (lien slmahi ii'’<5 
to those that coine after us no less than the tale el L".' 
haa Ik'CII to us. We cannot hut think it a imtahli' roin 
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cidence that this legend, or rather cycle of heroic myths, 
after having well nigh, faded from the mcmoiy of the 
Teutonic folk since the idiom of the IS'ibelungen Lied 
ceased to be readily intelligible, should all at once, and 
almost in the same year, have found two such interpret¬ 
ers as Eichard Wagner and William Morris. 

The reader may find it interesting to contrast the 
various treatment wliich the tale of Sigurd, the Vblsung, 
has received from the Minnesinger who composed the 
core of that retouched and recast work which is known 
to us as the h'ibelungcn Lied—in the dramatic form of 
Wagner’s tetralogy, and finally in this English epic. 
For that purpose it may bo well to condense from the 
Volsunga Saga and the prose Edda the cardinal features 
of the original story. 

The three gods, Odin, Loki, and Hbnir, in their 
wandering through the world come to a waterfall, 
whereby sits an otter devouring a fish which he has 
caugJit. Loki kills him with a stone and strips off his 
hide. At nightfall tlicy seek shelter with a farmer, 
lircidmar by name, and show him the otter’s skin. 
Hreidmar calls hi.s sons, Fafnir and Eegin, and tells 
them that their brother Otter has been slain, whereupon 
theysoizo the gods and bind them. For blood-money 
the father requires them to fill the skin with gold and 
cover it with the same metal. Loki is dispatched to seek 
e ransom, and captures in the water the dwarf Andvari 
(^wearing the form of a fish) whom he compels to bn/ 
18 reedom with his treasures. One ring, which would 
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hare enabled him to duplicate the gol<l (Wagner's 
of the ?vil)elungen "), the dwarf would fain Keep bricK • 
and when Loki lak(‘s this also, ])roiiouuccs a cur.'i,' nji,.-.! 
the hoard. Loki returns and I’ansoms the god-, but 
Ilreidiuar remarks tliat Olio liair of the otter's iKin 
mains uncovered, and, at his demand, the ring ii adilid, 
and with it jias.-es the curse which rests upon th;' pi,- 
scs.'Or of tile trca.-.ure. 'i’lie .survi\ing krotlicrs claiiua 
.share of tlu'gold, and v.licn tlun’r father refine, to piio 
it them they kill hini. Fafnir, however, si i^rs du' 
whole, and taking the form of a .serpent, guard,, tlir 
hoard, Tie.gin, become a fugitive, tenqits Sigurd, tlr' 
son of Sigmund, to a\i nge Idin, and forge.sfor iiini.liMin 
the fmgment.s of Ids t'atlnr's voapoii, a sword -o ivdl 
teinjic’-ed and .sharp that it elea\esuii unv il to thegrnuiiil, 
and ludd in a running stri'am .sunders a tl ick i f «.>ul 
which floats agaimsf, it. Sigurd goes to J'ai'idr'- auudi'. 
digs a pit in the snake's path, and from tlii- aiiil'inli 
thru-ts his .sword throu.ghthe nptih'. l!c.;in can oat 
his hrother's heart, and bids Sigurd cook it f u'limi. 
The latter, wi.-hing to see if the lieart is rea-teil, tiinn!? 
hi.s finger in the fat, and liimi jnits il in id' na>iitli. 
whereupon he understand.; tin' language of liie iiiiU'. 
and learn.s that Kegin i.-, plotting treaeln iu agaimi iati!. 
The young niau .slays Kegin, and lieeoming I'l ■ "'.'iri 
of the fatal hoard, carrii s it away on Ins hoi-e <n:iM- 
IIo cotne.s presently ton lion.se on u inouiitam. and 
there a sleeping warrior clad in complete armor. aI-cB'> 
after taking off the helm, he discovers to be a woman. 
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This is Brynhild, one of Odin’s yictory-mcsscngers, 
whom the god had plunged in sleep because in a certain 
contest she had apportioned victory against his will. 
The two plight troth to one another, and Brynhild 
teaches Sigurd runes. Afterward tlic latter comes to 
the liome of Giuki, a king dwelling by the Ehine, with 
whose sons, Gunnar, Ilogni, and GuLhorm, he strikes a 
league of fricndsliip and takes part in their wars. The 
daughter of Giuki, Gudrun, to wliom dreams have fore¬ 
told misfortune, by the advice of her mother offers 
Sigurd a love potion, which causes him to forget Bryn¬ 
hild and to wed Gudrun. Gunnar meanwhile is minded 
to marry Brynhild, the si.stcr of Atli, Budli’s son, and 
Sigurd attends him in his wooing. But Brynhild’s 
castle is encircled l^y a wall of flames, and only he who 
forces a passage through them may have her to wife. 
Gunnar es.=ays it, but his horse starts aside ; and only 
when Sigurd, who has changed form with his friend, 
mounts his own horse, Grani, will the latter consent to 
cross the fire. Sigurd pa.?scs the night with Brynhild, 
but his sword lies between them on the couch. In the 
morning they exchange rings, Sigurd giving her that of 
the dwarf, Andvari. Thereupon he leaves the castle, 
resumes his own form, and Gunnar carries Brynhild 
home as his wife. 

By and by it happens that Brynhild and Gudrun are 
washing their hair itt the Rhine, and the former goes 
up stream that the water running from Gudrun’s locks 
uiay not touch her head, seeing she has wedded the better 
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man. They fall to wrangling about the coniparalive 
worth of their husbands, and Giidrun discloses hi,\v Si. 
gurd had ridden through thellanies on behalf of (.liniiim- 
and exchanged rings with the latter’s bride, lirvuliijii 
goes home in silence, and for seven days lies n itliom 
sleep or food, brooding upon her wrong. She 
Gudrun's brothers to slay SSigurd, and tluy ..|jv up 
Guthorm to the deed. Tlie latter steals to tin 
chamber, but when Sigurd turns on him his gli aiiiiii;r 
eyes he Hies. A second attemid is alike fniiiliImt 
the third time Sigurd is asleeii, and his a.'.siilam runs 
him through. Signed, springing up. Ilings hi^ Mienl 
after his flying enemy and eut.s him in twain. Wlmi 
Gudrun wakes she tiiuhs her hu.sband .'-wimniing in hlimil, 
and llrynhild laughs to hear her rival's outcry, (iinlniu 
.sits tearless by Sigurd's body until, one of lu i- ^isurs 
drawing the faee-eloth from the face, she ki.-e- liiiiiaiul 
weejrs. Meanwhile Brynhild stabs lu r,-.elf and i- liuriiol 
on the Same [lile with Sigurd, tinnnarand llbgiii sliiui) 
the treasure, and Gudrun is .subsei|uently niariMil lo 
Atli, King of llunland. Brvnhild's brother. 'I'lie lattir 
bids Gunnar and libgni to a feast, but before le.ivine 
liome they bury the .so-ealleil boanl of the Nilu Imiitvii 
in the Rhimn whence it was destined never to lie item- 
crcd. (iudrtin attempt.s to warn her brotiu rs In a mt'’ 
sage written in rttnes, but neitlicr this nor the oiiiinein 
dreams of their own wives avail to fleter flteiii. b.tnilmg 
from tiieir ships they ride to Atli’s castle, wliere Ha) 
met by an army and the demand for Sigurd's treasure, 
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which is claimed for Gudrun. They refuse, aud a fierce 
battle follows. All the men on their side having fallen, ■ 
the two brothers are taken and bound, but Atli offers 
Gunnar his life if he will reveal wlicre the treasure lies. 
But Gunnar will tell nothing before they show him his 
brother Ilogni’s heart. To deceive him, they cut the 
heart out of a slave and bring it him ; but, by its 
quivering, Gunnar recognizes that it is not the heart of 
Ilbgni. At last Atli bids them cut out Ilogni’s heart; 
and when Gunnar sees this, he saj-s that now no man 
save he alone know's wliere the treasure is, and none 
shall find it. Thereat Atli orders him to bo flung into 
a i)it filled with serpents ; but a harp is given him, which 
he plays with his toes (since his hands are tied), and so 
tunefully that all the snakes arc lulled, except an adder, 
which stings him to death. The King of Ilunland oom- 
mands a funeral feast to be made for Gudruu's brothers ; 
but the Queen kills her children by Atli, and of their 
skulls fashions drinking cups, in which siic serves the 
King mead mixed with blood. The same night she kills 
him, sets fire to the castle, and leaps into the sea. On 
Gudrun’s after fate w'c need not dwell, since both the 
lay of the Nibelungen and Morris's poem find here a 
common acme. 

Such are the outlines of this famous legend, reflecting 
in a dim, uncertain fashion the religion, ethics, arts, and 
history of the primitito Teutonic stock. It seems to us 
not a little remarkable that of the three attempts to 
present this story in epic or dramatic form, the oldest 
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should liarc diverged most -widely from the fnuuo and 
spirit of the early myth. The niodhevul version, wlinso 
origin is placed not later than the first half of iijr, 
twelfth century, hut which received a rcmodi llmg nf 
rhythm asid the addition of rhyme in the time of tlio IId. 
hcnstaufeiis, is loadeil witli anachronisms, the incidonis, 
sentiments and jiersons of the talc heing portravi (| from 
the standpoint of a Christian ;ind feudal kniglii. The 
result is that the Lay of the Nilielungen, in siiiic of the 
beauty of detaclietl pa. sagcs and tlu' singuliir velu nicnco 
of tlio narrative in the latter portion, is utterly watitiiij 
in eongruity, <’orrclation, iind univocal tone, and |iorirny3 
a world that never was, or could he,.on sea or land ; in a 
word, the jwcin could m il her have l)een uud<'r.'l"od in 
Iceland before the introduction of (.'hristiaidl'., iiorat 
the Court of r.m-baross.i by those unae<iuainted uiih 
the Nor. e saga^. For t xaiu))l<‘, the la-lai ion,< of *■ Rnin- 
hildc"’ and “ Siegfricil," a.s i-xhibiteil in llie “I.,!}, 
would be quite iininttdiigilde wiilioul some huonh-dav of 
the pro.se F.dda, and the fateful tigniiieanee of ilnMivas- 
urc, the coveted ‘‘hoard of the \il)(duugen i-- noHlicre 
plainly indicated. In general, the (diaraeit r.s of ilio 
story, whicli in the genuine myth are nia'.d\e. r;n.. Inih- 
demoniae figure.s, are .softened and einbc Ibsli"! aJr.nst 
bcyoml recognition. The render<d the \ibe!iia;;i'a b.tl 
is continually remindt'd that the twtdflh eeniury. "liich 
in the north of FVanco and England wa.s undoiihtL’tIh i* 
bleak, dark epoch, had its oiisc.s of civilization, ami th.it 
Southern Germany, particularly the banka of the 
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Danube, shared in no small degree the refinement of 
Provence and Northern Italy. Yet although the audi¬ 
ence which the Minnesinger addressed was very far re¬ 
moved in feeling from that which called forth the 
Volsunga Saga, it was iicrhaps equally distant from that 
nice perception of artistic aims and methods which be¬ 
longs to tlie most enlightened eras. It was reserved for 
poets of our own day to divest their versions of anything 
like patent anachronism or incongruity, and to repro¬ 
duce with creditable fidelity in its native hues and dis¬ 
tinctive atmosphere tlic great story of the North. 

With the merits of Wagner, as a composer of operas, 
we liave at present, of course, no conceim ; but it seems 
to us that the purely literary worth of the dramatic 
poems which he has grouped together, under the general 
title of the “ Ring of the Nibclungen,” has not in this 
country and England, at least, been rightfully appreci¬ 
ated. Ilis tetralogy is in no sense a recasting of the 
biibolungcn Lied. Aside from the distinction of artis¬ 
tic form, the latter poem differs in respect of theme, 
spending its best force on the events which, in the old 
myth, followed the murder of Sigurd, in other words, 
on the Fall of the Niblungs, whereas Wagner confines 
himself to the earlier incidents, and ends with the self- 
slaying of Brynhild. Neither is comparison between 
the versions possible as regards scrupulous adherence to 
the texture, feeling, and purpose of the original. It is 
rue that in the second of his dramas, “Dio Walkure,” 
agner departs somewhat from the letter of the legend* 
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making “ Siegfried" the son of “ Siegmund ” and “ Sicfr- 
liiide,” whereas, in the Saga, Sigurd is the son of Hj,,!-. 
dis, while Sinf jolli, who has a story of his ovvii, is tho 
son of Sigmund and Sigiiy. Yet, here lie follows the 
Lay of the Yibelungen, and it was pcrluips insqiarahlo 
from the aim of a dnimatist to compress the wlidc li/e 
of Sigmund, which chiims much sjtaco in tlu' Sa:'a, 
within the scope of a single tragedy. It is certain that 
tho characters of the ill-fated Vhlsungii ])uir arc pn,- 
jected with wonderful dislinetness, yet closely wiihiiiihe 
outlines of the titieieat myth, and that the sei ius Ite- 
tween “Siegmund" and “ Sieglinde’’are ainoiig the 
most winning tind elleetis'e in the whole work. J>c taat 
as it may. in the ligures of Sigurd and Brynhild ami the 
record of their fortunes as shown to us in the la^t t«o 
drtimas, ‘^Sit'gfried" Jind (lotterdammeraiia. re 
catch the very spirit of the Eilda, while nontiili-taml- 
ing the limitations cittailed hy a dramatic form, tint a 
single feature of prime impf.rtance seems to he cAcr- 
lookc.l on Witgner's canvas. In respect, imnvotcr.cf 
essential beauty, apart from their fi<Udity and dcvtcntv 
in interpretation, tlte.se dramas are singnhirly ailhiout. 
and we should find it hard, for iiistamv, to parallel m 
(he work of any recent ]>oet the exf|uisite lendcnic.s. ninl 
])rofound passion which gleam and throb (luoin.h tl 
dialogue allotted to “ Siegfried " and ” Brinditide •‘t 
the close of tho third ])lay, or the. rcmorsefid a,::®! 
which shivers through the death-song of •• Bnndiik t'^^ 
in the last scene of the concluding drama. 
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another point worth notice, and that is the moral atmos¬ 
phere which bathes these poems, and which to those 
unfamiliar with old Norse literature may appear in¬ 
appropriate, but it will be convenient to glance at this 
in connection with Morris’s treatment of the same 
theme. 

It was inevitable that the Pre-Raphaelitic poets would 
turn at last from Greek myths to tlie Norse Sagas, and 
it will probably be conceded tliat Morris had given full¬ 
est proof of the sustained power retjuisite for handling 
such large materials. Whether, liowever, the character¬ 
istic standpoint and manner of the school was calcu¬ 
lated to insure a faithful transcript of the Icelandic epic 
might have been held open to question. For what is 
the burden of their song ? That the absence of pleas¬ 
ure and of poetry in the routine of our daily work, the 
spreading of the hideous town, the prosaic outward fur¬ 
niture of modern life arc become a grievance and a re¬ 
proach. Yet if something more sightly is no longer to 
bo found in the actual world without, we have still the 
power of creating some shadow of it with the aid of 
imagination. The world must have had a childhood 
once and the endeavor of the Pre-ltaphaelitcs is to bring 
back again the golden age—^thc days of the infancy of 
G)o race. They seem to embody most distinctly the 
ideal of childhood in its two main features, vivid enjoy¬ 
ment of the pleasures of sense, and freedom from moral 
responsibility. A state of enjoyment where the out¬ 
ward delights of mere sensation are felt with a keenness 
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which is unknown to us now, but yet—and hen; ii,gj 
the doubt as to the entire fitness of such w'riters to 
such themes as the Edda—coupled with a certain 
refinement of artistic sentiment is the picture tin v ,nc 
constantly drawing of the i)ast. Whether Moiris do- 
senbos the course of the ship ‘‘ Argo,” or f()llow> NioiHo- 
giun mariners into tlie unknown West, or n < ites the 
tales which charmed the dwellers in an •• Earthtv Pan. 
disc,” wherever the scenes of his ideal life are eavt, t)n.y 
all belong to the world's childhood, but a cliil'lliouil 
which cannot wholly frt'c itself from the nu iiiorii .- of 
age, to a divamland which is haunted with a ecinsiinus. 
ness that it is but a dream. , Aow’ the tone of holing 
which this sort of work engc'inh'rs, and which imn be 
called a self-contem])hiti\e sen.'uousness, is a ijiuto' dif¬ 
ferent thing from sensuality, yet it is likewise wlmllv 
distinct from a sensuousness which is not inin .-| eciivo, 
from the power of enjoyment which bdong,- le child¬ 
hood, to the infancy of m.ankind more than ii' immircr 
age, to some races and some nations more than i liui?, 
an<i which seems to ha\e been the peculiar liirllm^lit 
of those Norse heroes who hehl themsehes to lii'.'ensof 
Odin. It might therefore have been eviieeted that 
the trace of sdf-eonseiousness which flii kei' aere.-s tlio 
open-eyed delight of dason's Ilellenit; eomnnies naiiW 
apjtcarcvcn more incongruous in the persona el feehmdic 
story, yet we arc bound to say, thsit, as a luatier of kid, 
the blemish—if blemirsli it be -is less nolieeaidcia ll’® 
present work. This is partly due, wo imagine, to the 
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closeness, almost litoralness, with which Morris has fol¬ 
lowed the metrical fragments which arc left to us of the 
poetic Edda as well as the text of the prose versions. 
In the circumstances it is not likely that any will cavil 
at such direct reproduction, seeing that the numerous 
gaps and slurs in the primitive record leave ample room 
for expansion and elaboration. These acknowledg¬ 
ments made, it is still true that the new epic is not 
wholly free from that tinge of introversion and self-pity 
which hovers like a faint cloud over the horizon of all 
Morris’s work, and in tliis resiwct wc think that Wag¬ 
ner has compasjcd more nearly the right atmosphere, 
the figures of his Vcilsungs standing forth crisp and 
bold in a clear, cool radiance like that of their own 
northern summer night. 

One word as to the metrical form which Jlorris has 
adopted, and then we will try to offer the reader a 
glimpse of Sigurd's story in the new version. The 
“ Lay of the Nibelungen,” as we now have it, is tvritten 
in rhymed iambic quatrains, each lino having six or six 
and a half feet with a strongly marked, invariable caesura 
in the middle of each verso. Morris’s epic is not unlike 
this in effect, for although the scheme of the verse is 
anapaestic the number of feet in a line is the same, and 
the ca>sura occupies a corresponding place. The simi¬ 
larity will be plain enough upon comparison of a distich 
from each poem : 

ho wuohs in Niderlanden—eins edlen kUneges kint 
es vater der hie* Siegemunt—sin muoter Sigelint, 
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But Sigmund laughed and answered—and he spake a seornfui word 
“And if I take twice that treasure—will it buy me Odin’s sword ' ” 

From the extracts vvliich we may make the reader will 
probably infer that the measure which Morris has Ikio 
chosen is capable of great variety and melody. 

The poem opens with a description of King Vol.-.imjr's 
dwelling and the wedding of his daughter .Sigii\ —we re¬ 
peat that Morris covers the whole ground dividul he- 
tween the media'val “Lay” and Wagner’s teti:;lii;rv. 
We (piote half a dozen of the initial couplets in milirto 
illustrate the rhytiim atui nntsie of tlie vrrse. ami v.e 
might also point out ilie characteristic toueii in ilielad 
lines ; 

There was a liwelling of kings ere the world was waxen <ild ; 
Dukes Were the ihsir-wurds there, amt the runf.swi r.' Ihaulkd"itli 
gohl; 

Earls were the wrighls tliat wrouglit it, and silver naili d it- duuM 
Earls’ wives were tlie wenxing women, (|ueeas’ dangliiir- -ti-nvid 
its lloors. 

And the musters of its song-eraft were tin- iniglitie-l im n that laS 
The sails of the storm of buttle udown the tiiekeiiiig Ma-l. 

There dwelt tin n merry-liearled, and in liope exeeediiig gnat 
Met the goori days and tlie evil ns they went liio way ei tile; 
There tlie gists were unforgotteii, yea whiles tle v walked wuli moi 
Though e'en in that world’s iM-ginning rose a nmriaiir ii"" nd 
again 

Of the midward time .and the fading and the last of ilie l iUei' • 

And the entering in of the terror and the deatli of the li'dk* 
Praise. 

That the reader may judge how carefuH.v tlie 
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the old myth is reproduced, ve set beside the words as¬ 
cribed to Signy in the crisis of what may he called the 
first catastrophe, the corresponding passage of the 
“Volsunga Saga.” 

And she said, “My youth was happy, but this hour belike is best 
Of all the days of my life-tide that soon shall have an end, 

I have come to greet thee, Sigmund, then back again must I wend. 
For his bed the Goth-king dighteth ; I have lain therein, time was. 
And loathed the sleep I won there : but lo, how all things pass. 
And hearts are changed and softened, for lovely now it seems. 

Yet fear not my forgetting ; 1 shall see thee in my dreams 
A mighty king of the world ’neath the boughs of the Branstock 
green. 

With thine carls and thy lords about thee, as the Volsung fashion 
hath been : 

And then shall all ye remember how I loved the Volsung name. 

Nor spared, to spend for its blooming, my joy and my life and my 
fame. 

For hear thou, that Sinfiotli, who hath wrought out our desire, 
Who hath compassed about King Siggeir with his sea of a deadly 
fire. 

Who brake thy grave asunder—my child and thine he is, 

Begot in that house of the Dwarf-kind for no other end than this. 
The .son of Volsung's daughter, the son of Vfdsung’s son. 

Look, look ! Might another helper this deed with thee have done ? 

The Icelandic prose paraphrase runs as follows : 

But she answered, “Take heed now and consider if I have kept 
ing Siggeir in memory and his slaying of Volsung the king. 1 
s ay both my children whom I deemed worthless for the reveng-' 
g o our father, and I went into the woo<l to thee in a witch, 
s s ape, and now behold Sinflotli is the son of thee and of mo 
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both! and therefore has he this so great hardihood and fiorconcss 
in that lie is the son liotli of VOlsung’s and Vblsung’s d,uiglii„. 
and for this and for miuglit else have I so wrought that Kiii;» si-. 
goir miglit get his bane at last; and all these things haw | 
that vongoanco might fall on him, and that I loo miglit not li,,, 
long, and merrily now will I die with King Siggcir thmigh I was 
naught merry to wed him. 

AVe would gladly ((uolo at greater leiiglli (alllioagli an 
epic j)oeni cannot of course bo judged from citaliuns:, 
and especially .should we like to reproduce the fnnrinff 
of the .sword, Fafnir’.s bane, the .slaying of Fafuir. the 
awakening of Brynbibl, and all tho.se .scenes ami iuri- 
dents which are handled in Wagtu'f'.s draimi'-. It annlil 
ho intere.'ting, too, to trace in the fourth hook of the 
English poem a parallel with the latter and .dnmg r half 
of the Xihelungeii Lied. Tlnit, ho\ve\er, wouhl eairv 
US too far, iind the retuh'r has perhaps tdretidy Mrii rra- 
Bon to believe that the appearance of this lati'>i. ripid, 
and most andiilion.s of Alorris's works is imltnl no ordi¬ 
nary event, and that this new version of thegn iii legnil 
of the Xorih i.sonc of the most signal eonirilmtiousto 
English poetry since the writing of Childe Uarulil. 
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It used to be noted thirty years ago by those who 
know Europe well that the only American autlior whoso 
w'orks had been transplanted into all the literary lan¬ 
guages, and whose name had struck firm root in foreign 
soils, was James Fenimore Cooper. You found his novels 
everywhere, as you found Scott's—in Lisbon', Seville, and 
Palermo, and Prague and iloscow, Stockholm and Copen¬ 
hagen—not only crowned with popular favor, but studiccL 
and discussed by accomplished and inquisitive intellects, 
who apparently had never heard of those transatlantic 
coteries which affected to make light of the Leather- 
stocking Tales. Marking this j>hcnomcnon, the voung 
Bostonian of that day was led to reconsider some of his 
second-hand opinions, and to query whether such cos¬ 
mopolitan esteem could be gained without substantial 
merit. Here, at all events, w'as a great fact, and he was 
not unlikely to infer from it that the judgment of other 
countries anticipates the verdict of tlie future : that 
foreign nations are banks of discount competent to cagh 
the drafts which an ai-tist draws upon posterity. 

Cooper’s is no longer the only American name familiar 
to cultivated men and women throughout Europe. Dur¬ 
ing recent years the reputation of Bret Ilarte has grown 
^1 1 signal rapidity, not only in France and Germany, 
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both! and therefore has he this so great hardihood and fierceness 
in that he is the son both of Volsung’s and Vblsung’s daughler; 
and for this and for naught else have I so wrought that King Sig- 
gcir might got his banc at last; and all these things have I done 
that vengeance might fall on him, and that I too might not live 
long, and merrily now will I die with King Siggeir though I was 
naught merry to wed him. 

Wc would gladly quote at greater length (although an 
epic poem cannot of course be judged from citations), 
and especially should wo like to reproduce the forging 
of the sword, Fafnir’s bane, the slaying of Fafnir, the 
awakening of Brynhild, and all those scenes and inei- 
dents which are handled in Wagner’s dramas. It would 
be interesting, too, to trace in the fourth book of the 
English poem a parallel with the latter and stronger half 
of the Nibelungcn Lied. Tluit, however, would carry 
us too far, and the reader has perhaps already seen rea¬ 
son to believe that the appearance of this latest, ripest, 
and most ambitious of Morris’s works is indeed no ordi¬ 
nary event, and that this new version of the groat legend 
of the North is one of the most signal contributions to 
English poetry since the writing of Childe Harold, 
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It used to bo noted tliirty years ago by those 'who 
knew Enrojro well that the only American author wliosc 
works had been trausi^lantcd into all the literary lan¬ 
guages, and whose name had struck firm root in foreign 
soils, was James Fenimore Cooper. You found his novels 
everywhere, as you found Scott's—in Lisbon, Seville, and 
Palermo, and Prague and jMoscow, Stockholm and Copen¬ 
hagen—not only crowned with popular favor, but studied 
and discussed by accomplished and inquisitive intellects, 
who a 2 iparently had never hoard of those transatlantic 
coteries which alloctcd to make light of the Leather- 
stocking Tales. Marking this jihenomcnon, the young 
Bostonian of that day was led to reconsider some of his 
second-hand opinions, and to query whether such cos¬ 
mopolitan esteem could bo gained without substantial 
merit. Here, at all events, was a great fact, and ho was 
not unlikely to infer from it that the judgment of other 
countries anticipates the verdict of the future ; that 
foreign nations are banks of discount competent to cash 
the drafts which an artist draws upon posterity. 

Cooper’s is no longer the only American name familiar 
to cultivated men and women throughout Europe. Dur¬ 
ing recent years the reputation of Bret Ilartc has grown 
^th signal rapidity, not only in France and Germany, 
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but in the Latin countries of the South, less prompt to 
gauge aright the worth of an English book, and even in 
those capitals of the North, centres of Slavic and Scandi¬ 
navian activity, which seem to liavc least in common 
with tlie American novelist. Of this fact poriodicnl 
literature and tlic book lists of foreign publislicrs afford 
sufficient proof. Reviews or translations of Mr. Ilarte's 
talcs liavc appeared in critical journals and magazines 
printed at Lisbon and Madrid ; the specific qualities of 
his work have been more than once examined by that 
arbiter of Italian opinion, the “Rivista Europea ” Saeher- 
Masoch, the Galician novelist, who delights to be calli'd 
an imitator of Bret Il.arte, has filled the Vienna press 
with praises of his model, while the name and many of 
the stories of the American arti.st are familiar to the 
readers of the “ Moscow Gazette,” who, it is safe to say, 
include all cultivated Russians. Other f.acts not less 
pertinent, but more notorious, might be cited, such as 
the large amount of space given to translations from 
Bret Hartc in the pages of the “ Revue des deux Mondes,” 
whose clientele, we need not remind the reader, embraces 
the elite of Continental society. We might point also 
to the circumstance that one of the author’s tales was 
secured for simultaneous publication by the “ Dcntscho 
Rundschau,” which aims to maintain at Berlin a position 
analogous to that of M. Buloz’s famous Parisian peri¬ 
odical. Now, those are facts whose large significance 
requires no interpreter; they attest a breadth and 
solidity of reputation which it would be absurd to claim 
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for any other contemporary American; they prove that 
this man’s genius needs tlie stamp of no clicpie or coterie 
to pass current everywhere; tliey certify that his draft 
upon posterity has been honored ; tliat his achievcnieut 
has passed into history. 

We are reminded of these things by tlie appearance of 
a new volume, “ The Story of a iMine.” Such considera¬ 
tions as we have above referred to greatly simplify the 
work of a reviewer, for he knows that in this instance 
the world has made up its mind, and that nothing he 
can say is likely to affect its verdict. They are apt, 
moreover, to modify his attitude, smoothing the rugged 
independence of anonymous criticism to a deference 
which is but due to a bright and established name. 
Good wine, of course, needs no bush, and all that the 
reading public seeks to learn of its book in such cases is 
whether the particular flask is of the j^roprietor’s best 
vintage. It is certain that this “ Story of a Mine ” 
exhibits some of the most careful and delicate work that 
has come from the author’s hand. Few men liavc a 
happier faculty of drawing lifelike and charming women, 
yet there is in this volume a study of a Spanish-Cali- 
fornian young lady, Mias Carmen De Haro, which is 
singularly captivating. All the masculine figures—and 
a much larger number than is usual with the writer are 
grouped upon the canvas—have the crisp, sharp out¬ 
lines and the semblance of vitality which lead the 
uninitiated, who overlook the toil and insight applied 
in selection and projection, to mistake Bret Hart’s por- 
13 
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traits for photographs from real life. But no one ever 
saw, or if he saw, understood, the originals of these 
characters. It Avas reserved for the artist to divine and 
reveal in a stroke or two the shape and color of a mind 
and life; and these are jjowers, we need not say, wliieh 
transcend the capabilities of the ordinary observer. The 
power of portraiture, exercised under the right drannitio 
conditions of se]f.-betrayal through colloquy and inci¬ 
dent, is not, as some simple-minded students of Bret 
Harte imagine, to be confounded with a lively faculty 
of reminiscence which enables an eye-witness to repro¬ 
duce a scene. It would be ludicrous, if it did not Ijring 
home to us an inveterate vice of human nature, (lie 
detraction which inevitably dogs the footsteps of suc¬ 
cess, to see Bret Ilarto’s reputation explained, as ivc 
sometimes do see it on the part of petulant or discon¬ 
tented persons, by a happy accident, a lucky hii, as if 
any magazine writer or newspaper reporter Avho had 
chanced to see a Chinaman playing card^, or had sjicnt 
a week in a mining camp could have worked up the 
novel materials to the same large results. Wo will not 
ask those gentlemen who conceive that Bret llarte's 
success should be credited to his opportunity to com¬ 
pute how m.any Agamemnons may have existed before 
Homer, but we will merely remind them that .some 
three and a half centuries had elapsed since the afflux 
of adventurers to the mines of Peru and Mexico created 
conditions substantially identical with those of “ Boar- 
ing Camp ” and “ Poker Flat,” while the mining life of 
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California was, at a later period, duplicated in Aus¬ 
tralia; yet neither before nor since, nor by any otljcr 
writer in any language, have the characteristic stamp 
and flavor of a gold hunter’s existence, and the strange 
traits of a community smitten tlirough and through 
with the gold fever, been truthfully, effectively, and 
delightfully reproduced. 

After all deductions have been made on the score of a 
peculiarly fresh and fruitful theme, it is plain that the 
author of the “ Condensed Novels ” would have made his 
opportunity, if he had not found it. Neither is it in 
accordance with the facts to speak of this man’s talent 
as limited by local conditions—as the specific product of 
a particular soil. It may no doubt be satisfactory to 
certain minds to thus identify an artist’s performance 
with his circumstances, for the theory seems to carry the 
implication that they, too, might have done something 
creditable in a like stimulating environment. But the 
truth is that'igenius is a hardy and hungry plant, toler¬ 
ably certain to find sustenance anywhere. Those who 
are thoroughly acquainted with the writings of this 
novelist know how broad and diverse is the field covered 
by his scrutiny. Even in that feverish world which lies 
between the Sierras and the Golden Gate, there is a mul¬ 
titude of types, there are innumerable phases of social 
I'fe, all the elements of a microcosm, indeed, whose 
study might well qualify an interpreter of the human 
comedy. We expect to find, and we do find, the same 
penetration and the same faculty of artistic exposition 
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when the author passes from a sketch of “ Mrs. Skagg’s 
husbands,” to a transcript of contemporary society in 
soma relatively old Atlantic city, or to an historical pict¬ 
ure of village and army life in the Jerseys at the epoch 
of the Revolution. Thus in one of Bret Harte’s tales wo 
are transported from a decayed mining town, which we 
take to be Placerville, to Newport, and assuredly there 
is a considerable difference between the social atmos¬ 
phere of those pleasant and somewhat stately houses 
which fringe the ClilT, and the manners of Poker Flat: 
yet the author’s page is as faithful and suggestive, if 
not as startling, in the one case as the other. So, too, 
in the book before us the scenes and the persons proper 
to a Mexican village on the Californian coast in the early 
years of American occupation, are not a whit more truth¬ 
fully and skilfully described than is the city of Washing¬ 
ton as we know it to-day. By w'ay of demonstration wo 
need only place a couple of paragraphs side by side. 
Let us take, for instance, a few lines which paint a canon 
in the Coast Range, where a deposit of cinnabar is dis¬ 
covered : 

The scene was weird enough without Wiles’s eye to odd to its 
wild picturesqueness. The mountain towered above—a heavy Kem- 
brondtish mass of black shadow—sharply cut here and there against 
a sky so inconceivably remote that the world-sick soul must have 
despaired of ever reaching so far or of climbing its steel-blue walls. 
The stars wore large, keen, and brilliant, but cold and steadfast. 
They did not dance nor twinkle in their adamantine setting. Th® 
furnace fire painted the faces of the men an Indian red, glanced 
on brightly-colored blanket and mapi, but was eventually caught 
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and absorbed in the waiting shadows of the black mountain, 
scarcely twenty feet from the furnace door. The low, half-sung, 
half-whispered foreign speech of the group, the roaring of the fur¬ 
nace, and the quick, sharp yelp of a coyote on the plain below 
were the only sounds that broke the awful silence of the hills. 

Now WO. may turn to the record of the impression 
left upon the mind by an August day in the national 
capital. 

It was a midsummer’s day in Washington. Even at early morn¬ 
ing, while the sun was yet level with the faces of pedestrians in its 
broad, shadeless avenues, it was insufferably hot. Later, the ave¬ 
nues themselves shone like the diverging rays of another sun— 
the Capitol—a thing to be feared by the naked eye. Later yet 
it grew hotter, and then a mist arose from the Potomac, and 
blotted out the blazing arch above, and presently piled up along 
the horizon delusive thunder clouds that .spent their strength and 
substance elsewhere, and loft it hotter than before. Towards 
evening the sun came out invigorated, having cleared the heavenly 
brow of perspiration, but leaving its fever unabated. 

And here is a ty 2 )e which will be easily recognized— 
the average American legislator: 

In this capital, on this languid midsummer day, in an upper room 
of One of its second-rate hotels, the lion. Pratt C. Qashwiler sat 
at his writing-table. There are certain large, fleshy men with whom 
the omission of even a necktie or collar has all the effect of an in¬ 
decent exposure. The lion. Mr. Gashwiler, in his trousers and 
shirt was a sight to bo avoided by the modest eye. There were 
such palpable suggestions of vast extents of unctuous flesh in the 
slight glimpse offei-ed by his open throat, that his dishabille should 
have been as private as his business. Nevertheless, when there 
was a knock at his door, he unhesitatingly said, “ Come in! ” 
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pushing away a goblet crowned with a certain aromatic herb with 
his right hand, while he drew towards him with his left a few 
proof slips of his forthcoming speech. The Gashwiler brow be¬ 
came, as it wore, intelligently abstracted. 

“You are at work, I see,” the intruder said, apologetically. 
“Yes,” replied the Congressman, with an air of perfunctory 

weariness-" one of my SFeches. Those d-d printers make 

such a mess of it. I suppose I don’t write a very fine hand.” 

If the gifted Gashwiler bad added that ho did not write a very 
intelligent band, or a very grammatical band, and that his spell¬ 
ing was faulty, he would have been truthful, although the copy 
and proof before him might not have borne him out. The near 
fact was that the speech was comiiosed and written by one E.v- 
pectant Dobbs, a poor retainer of Gashwiler, and the honorable 
member’s labor as a proof-reader was confined to the introduction 
of such words as “anarchy,” “oligarchy,” “satrap,” “palla¬ 
dium,” and “Argus-eyed” in tho proof, with little relevancy as 
to position or place, and no perceptible effect as to argument. 

Now this etching is obviously more faithful, while it 
is not less biting, than Dickens’s sketch of our indige¬ 
nous politician in “ American Notes.” Nor could we 
better signalize the thoroughly impartial, and, so to 
speak, impersonal attitude which distinguishes the artist 
from the satirist, than by contrasting with the lion. Mr. 
Gashwiler a very different type of statesman, whose solid 
worth is clearly marked, although at the same time Ids 
foibles arc touched with delicate irony. The reader 
will of course recognize the portrait of Senator Sumner, 
for in this instance—unique, so far ofi we knoAV--tl'*^ 
author has allowed himself to transfer, without adjust- 
m.ent or sublimation, the lineaments of life: 
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There was at this time in the Senate of the United States an 
eminent and respected gentleman, scholarly, orderly, honorable, 
and radical—the fit representative of a scholarly, orderly, honor¬ 
able, and radical commonwealth. For many years he had held his 
trust with conscious rectitude and a slight depreciation of other 
forms of merit; and for as many years had been as regularly re¬ 
turned to his seat by his constituency with equal consciousness of 
rectitude in themselves and an equal scepticism regarding others. 
Removed by his nature beyond the reach of certain temptations, 
and by circumstances beyond even the knowledge of others, his 
social and political integrity was spotless. An orator and practical 
debater, his refined tastes kept him from personality, and the pub¬ 
lic recognition of the complete unselfishness of his motives, and the 
magnitude of his dogmas, protected him from scurrility. His 
principles had never been appealed to by a bribe ; he had rarely 
been approached by an emotion. 

Wo must find space for one more extract, namely, the 
inimitable interview between the New England Senator 
and an impulsive Mexican young lady, whose knowledge 
of our idioms is traceable to Californian sources : 

“Ah,” said Carmen, sadly, “it is true, then, all this that I have 
heard ? It is true—that what they have told me—that you have 
given up the great party—that your voice is not longer heard in the 
old—what you call this—eh—the old isaucs f ” 

“If any one has told you that, Miss Do Haro,” responded the 
Senator, sharply, ‘ ‘ he has spoken foolishly. You have been mis¬ 
informed. May I ask who^-” 

“ Ah,” said Carmen, “ I know not! It is in the air 1 I am a 
stranger. Perhaps I am de-ceived. But it is of all. I say to them 
when shall I hear him speak ? I go day after day to the Capitol. 
I watch him, the great Emancipator, but it is of business, eh?—it 
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is the claim of that one, it is the tax, eh ?—it is the impost, it is 
• the Post Office, but it is the groat speech of human rights—Breo’, 
NEVER, I say. ‘ flow arrives all this ? ’ And some say and sliake 
their heads, ‘ Never again he speaks. ’ lie is what you call ‘ played' 
—yes, it is so, oh ?—‘ played out.’ I know it not; it is a word 
from Bos-ton, perhaps ? They say he has—eh, I speak not the 
English well—the party he has shaken, ‘ shook’—yes—ho has the 
party ‘ shaken,’eh ? it is right—it is the language of Boston, oh ?" 

“Permit me to say. Miss l)c Haro,” returned the Senator, rising 
with some asperity, “that you seem to have been unfortunate in 
your selection of acquaintiincos, and still more so in your ideas 
of the derivations of tlie English tongue. The-er-lho-or-ex[)ross. 
ions you have quoted arc not common to Boston, but emanate, I 
believe, from the West.” 

Carmen De Haro contritely buried everything but her black eyes 
in her shawl. 

It would bo superfluous to enlarge at this late clay on 
the intense sympathy with nature, and the luminous, 
unerring rendition of all her moods and aspects, wliicli, 
except in the pages of William Black, Thomas Hanly, 
and of this writer, arc so seldom found among living 
English novelists, coiqiled with any very profound or 
comju’ehensive knowledge of men. The author of 
“ Gabriel Conroy ” has the power of placing a land- 
Bcapc before the eye, not only in its native tingo and 
outline, but bathed in congenial feeling; and he is wont 
to suggest the dominant tone of the composition by 
deftly striking tlic key-note in one or two apt adjectives. 
It is perhaps reasonable to say, that as a prose painter of 
nature—were that his sole conspicuous merit oar 
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American noyelist would deserve to rank with Hardy 
and Black, who have in other respects much less con¬ 
siderable claims to special recognition. 

It is a significant fact, and one well calculated to im¬ 
press the observer with the breadth and diversity of 
Bret Harte’s performances, that we hear very little 
about his landscape drawing from his foreign reviewers. 
They insist most, as is fitting, on the prime function of 
the novelist, the keen, exhaustive scrutiny of his fellow 
men, and the graduated, consistent, yet brisk and 
scintillant evolution of character under the impact of 
incident and the swift pulse of dialogue. They note, as 
we all do, that Bret Harte is not over circumspect or 
happy in the concatenation of plot; but that is a matter 
about which English readers have not learned to be par¬ 
ticularly sedulous, since, if we except Fielding, and, in 
some of her books, George Eliot, no English novelist of 
the first rank has paid much attention to the skeleton of 
his composition. And after all, the sujierlative achieve¬ 
ment of narrative art is the creation of human beings 
challenging, by the riglit of a glowing personality, a 
place among those denizens of the world of fiction who 
are the immortal friends and comrades of our dreams. 

To communicate to his figures that infectious vitality 
toward which wc warm with an instinctive sympathy 
and an intuitive apprehension of motive and temi>er is, 
of course, only given to an author whose mind vibrates 
to every semi-tone of human emotion, who is blessed, or 
afflicted, with that exquisite sensibility, which, 
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“Like the needle tnie, 

Turns at the touch of joy or woe, 

And turning, trembles too.” 

It is when to the artist’s organization is added the 
power of translating and propagating the finer and more 
evanescent shades of feeling through the stiff medium of 
speech, that we have the final product of genius—those 
consummate instruments of spiritual empire which we 
call humor and pathos. Now the sway which a given 
author exerts over the feelings is something to ho certi¬ 
fied by experience, not tested by analysis ; and it is l)iit 
justice to point out that by the consensus of (piali- 
fied opinion, both at homo and abroad, very few ])ro.so 
writers of our own, or of any recent generation, can vie 
with Bret Hartc in the mastery of our smiles ami tears. 

And certainly it is unreasonable to compare any Ameri¬ 
can novelist on the score of elaintinoss or hyper-refine¬ 
ment of diction, or anomalous capacity of morbid sclf- 
introspection, or nice exploration of some shallow pliase 
of high society, with this spacious, teeming, fervid, 
laughter-rousing and sob-compelling intellect. Such a 
man, we may be sure, owes very little to accident. It i 

was by virtue of their sovereign veracity in the broad ; 

lines of human nature, and by the electric quality wliich | 

defies the barriers of speech and race, that his worhs | 

passed the sea and found a domicile in so many Eurojean 
households. Now and then, in some Paris or Berlin 
coterie, you may meet with an eclectic, inquisitive person 
who has learned something about other American writers ^ 
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of prose fictions, but it the simple truth that Bret Harte 
is known to every cultivated man in Europe, and not sel¬ 
dom his travelling countrymen have found in the delight¬ 
ful impression produced by our chief novelist a standing 
letter of credit and a sure passport to good will. 



EDWIN AENOLIfS LIGIIT OF ASIA. 

Only recently has an account, at once authentic, ade¬ 
quate and popular, of Gautama, the teacher of a lofty 
and benignant gospel, wliich, at tliis day, counts among 
its votaries more than a third of the cartli’s denizens, 
been accessible to Englisli readers. Five years ago, Dr. 
Samuel Beal, Professor of C'hineso in London University, 
publislied a succinct narrative of the Hindu evangelist’s 
life, under the title of “ The Romantic History of Bud¬ 
dha.” About the same time he was charged with the 
editing of tlie Buddltist canonical scriptures, which, em¬ 
bodied in a scries of two thousand volumes, had been 
presented to England by the Ja])anesc Government, lie 
is said' to be now preparing a compendious report upon 
the so-called Tripitaka, or triple basket of ethics, ritual, 
and philosophy. Happily we shall not need to await the 
fruit of his labors in order to dispel the incongruity ev- 
hibited in the eagerness of English-speaking peoples to 
convert the heathen while they remained profoundly ig¬ 
norant of all religions except their own, and especially 
of that great Aryan faith which presents so many close 
and curious parallels to Christianity, The function of 
eloquent, sympathetic interpretation, which scholars had 
too long neglected, has been undertaken by a poet, and 

the story of Buddha will at last bo road by thousands, by 
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whom a critical exposition might have been passed un¬ 
heeded. We refer, of course, to the remarkable epic 
poem called “ The Light of Asia,” written by Mr. Edwin 
Arnold, from the point of view of an Indian Buddhist. 

Why Mr. Arnold’s earlier studies sliould have taken 
tlie direction of the Hindu philosophies, and of their 
consummate blossom in the Buddhist faith, is intelligi¬ 
ble enough when wc arc told that he spent some seven 
years in India as the president of a college at Poona. 
But it is surprising that a journalist, plunged in the 
most exacting and exhaustive of vocations, should have 
found time or will to continue his researches ; and our 
astonishment is heightened when we find the acquisitions 
of learning and industry not only fused and organized 
in lucid narrative, but that narrative embroidered with 
an artist’s felicity, illumined with a poet’s fancy, and 
cast in the rhythmic flow of delightful verse. A design 
of such scope and difficulty would tax the unexpended 
energies of an unburdened life, and grave shortcomings 
in execution might have been jiardoucd in a work to 
which an tinleisurcd author gave, not all the strength it 
asked, but all he could command. There is no occasion, 
however, for such extrinsic considerations, or for apology 
of UiUy kind in “The Light of Asia.” Mr. Arnold has 
made an epic poem whoso beauty is its own voucher, and 
whose lessons are commended with a sweetness such as 
Sidney contemiflated when he likened a poet’s winning 
ministrations to a medicine of cherries. How patiently 
and happily the large scheme has been compassed we 
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shall leave the reader to judge from a series of citations 
which, at the same time, illustrate the author’s various 
powers, and exhibit in outline the capital stages of Gau¬ 
tama’s life and ministry. We will merely premise tliat 
while the eighth and concluding book is essentially didac¬ 
tic, aiming to formulate the philosophic and ethical doc¬ 
trines of the Buddhist system, the first seven books arc 
primarily and mainly narratives reciting with admirable 
freshness and simplicity the story of the hero prince wlio 
has given light and consolation to one-half of Asia. In all 
this part of his work the author means to discharge the 
function of the talc-weaver in the most straightforward 
and effective fashion, and therefore, althougli glimpses of 
fair, strange landscapes, transcripts of <iuaint, long-van¬ 
ished manners, bursts of lyric joy or tenderness, and even 
august musings or gentle homilies, are not wanting, 
these are only the episodes or accessories subordinate to 
the artistic conditions of a central epic purpose. We 
should find it hard to name another among contemporary 
singers who can at once acquit himself so deftly in sliort 
flights and yet remain so long upon the wing. It is very 
seldom that the power of facile self-surrender to transi¬ 
tory moods has been conjoined with an equal capacity of 
evolving a coherent, symmetrical, majestic performance. 

Mr. Arnold tells us in his preface that he has modified 
more than one passage in the received narratives, but he 
does not mention whether he prefers the authority of 
the Cingalese canon, fixed by the great council held un¬ 
der King Asoka about 346 B.C., and which occupies to 
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Buddhism much such a relation as the Council of Nice 
to Christianity, or the somewhat fuller scriptures em¬ 
braced in the Thibetan or Chinese canon, determined in 
a coimcil held in Cashmere about the beginning of the 
Christian era. Both of these collections, however, are 
said to substantially agree in the legends regarding the 
birth of Buddha, with which the poem opens. The 
parity of the extraordinary and miraculous circumstances 
which attended this event with those which preceded or 
followed Christ’s nativity has often been remarked. 
Thus, Gautama was said to have already attained the 
perfection of being in the highest of the heavens; never¬ 
theless, he was so moved by the wretched condition both 
of mankind and of all sentient creatures, that by the 
force of his exceeding love he once more took upon him 
the form of man, in order that he might save the world. 
He chose, too, as his earthly mother the wife of the King 
of Kapilavastu, named Maya, who was henceforth 
known as the “Holy Mother Mayil.” He Avas her first 
and only son, and he was immaculately conceived. In 
the Chinese account of his incarnation the description of 
the event is thus literally translated : “ The Holy Ghost 
descended into the Avomb.” We are told further that on 
the day of the child’s birth the heavens shone with di¬ 
vine light, and the earth quivered while angelic hosts 
sang ; “ To-day Buddha is born on earth to give joy and 
peace, to give light to those in dai'kness, and sight to the 
eyes of the blind.” Again, merchants from far coun¬ 
tries bring gifts to the newly born, and the incident re- 
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lated of Simeon by Luke coincides with a'tradition of an 
aged hermit of the Himalayas, who, being divinely 
guided to the spot where the young child lay in the anns 
of Maya, his mother, placed his venerable head under 
the tiny feet of the infant, and spoke of him as the “ De¬ 
liverer from sin, and sorrow, and death.” 

Even the jealous apprcliensions of Herod find an 
analogy in the reference to a neighboring king of 
Maghadha, who was advised to send an army to destroy 
the ehild that would become a universal monarch. 
Finally, we learn that the child (called Gautama, from 
his fo.stcr mother) astonished his teachers when he en¬ 
tered the schools of letters and of arms, so that they said, 
“Surely, this is the instructor of gods .and men who 
condescends to seek for a master.” As regards the dale 
of these legends, it is im])Ossible to say just when this or 
that myth originated. We only know that all must have 
arisen during the five centuries which elapsed between 
Buddha’s death, fixed by the most trustworthy data at 
about 543 b.c., and the formation of the Northern canon 
at the beginning of our era. It is certain that they 
never circulated in the lifetime of the teacher, who would 
have rejected all such appeals to the miraculous. Buddha 
himself never refers to them, and it is equally note¬ 
worthy that Jesus Christ does not allude to the suiicr- 
natural occurrences connected with his nativity which 
are recounted in the first and second chapters of Mat 
thew’s and Luke’s Gospels. 

Let us see now how these mythical accretions, whic 
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gradually encrusted the true biography of the holy man 
of India, are treated by Mr. Arnold. Here, for example, 
is his version of Buddha’s incarnation, ivhcn watching 
from the sky the tangle of earth’s miseries he willed to 
go again to help the world : 

That night the wife of King Suddhodana 
MfiyS the queen, asleep beside her lord. 

Dreamed a strange dream— 

*»•»»** 

Awaked, 

Bliss beyond mortal mother’s filled her breast, 

And over half the earth a lovely light 
Forewent the morn. The strong hills shook ; the waves 
Sank lulled ; all flowers that blow by day came forth 
As ’twere high noon ; down to the farthest hells 
Passed the queen’s joy, as when warm sunshine thrills 
Wood-glooms to gold, and into all the deeps 
A tender whisper pierced. “Oh ye,” it said, 

“ The dead that arc to live, the live who die, 

Up rise, and hear, and hope,! Buddha is come I ” 

Whereat in limbos numberless much peace 

Spread, and the world’s heart throbbed, and a wind blew 

With unknown freshness over lands and seas. 


When in duo time the boy thus harbingcred and thus 
coneeived was born to Mayd, there came, as we have 
said, “merchantmen from afar bringing, on tidings of 
this birth, rich gifts on golden trays ; ” and it seemed 
fit to call this child of the people’s hope the' Prince 
Savarthasiddh—“All Prospering”—which we find in 
the poem abbreviated to Sidddrtha. After eight years 
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have passed, the king bethinks him to have Siddartlia 
taught the Braminic lore, together with the accom¬ 
plishments of the wai-rior caste, and seeks out for that 
purpose a certain sage, accounted “ the wisest one, tlio 
furthest seen in scriptures, and the best in learning, and 
the manual arts, and all.” We pass over some interesting 
scenes, in which the poet exhibits a curious acquaintance 
with Hindu science, including the elaborate methods of 
enumeration and measurement, and in which the Prince 
approves himself the “teacher of his teachers.” We 
comfe-to an occurrence that first disclosed the breadth of 
Buddha’s benignant mission, which comprehended, as 
we know, not merely men, like those of other evangel¬ 
ists, but the lower animals, and all beings that have 
conscious life. It befell, we are told, in the royal garden, 
on a day of spring : 

A floek of wild swans passed voyaging north 
To their nest-places on llimala’s breast. 

****** 

And Devadatta, eousin of the prince, 

Pointed his bow. and loosed a wilful shaft 
Which found the wide wing of the foremost swan 
Broad-spread to glide upon the free blue road. 

So that it fell, the bitter arrow fixed. 

Bright scarlet blood-gouts staining the pure plumes. 

Which seeing, Prince Siddartha took the bird 
Tenderly up, rested it in his lap— 

Sitting with knees crossed, as Lord Buddha sits— 

And, soothing with a touch the wild thing’s fright, 
Composed its ruffled vans, calmed its quick heart. 
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Caressed it into peace with light kind palms 
As soft as plantain leaves an hour unrolled. 

But while the boy’s hand- draws the steel point from 
the wound, and seeks with honey and cool leaves to heal 
the smart, his cousin claims the bird as being the lawful 
prize of him who fetched it down. The young Gautama’s 
demurrer is set forth in a passage of so much tenderness 
and beauty that we must be permitted to cite it at length : 

Then our Lord 

Laid tho swan’s neck beside his own smooth cheek 
And gravely spake, “ Say no ! the bird is mine, 

The first of myriad things which shall be mine 
By right of mercy and love's lordlim-ss. 

For now I know, by what w ithin me stirs, 

That I sliail teach compassion unto men 
And be a speechless world’s interpreter, 

Abating this accursed flood of woe. 

Not man’s alone ; but, if the prince disputes. 

Let him submit this matter to the wise 

And wo will wait their word.” So was it done ; 

In full divan tho business had debate. 

And many thought this thing and many that. 

Till there arose an unknown priest who said : 

“ If life be aught, the saviour of a life 
Owns more the living thing than he can own 
Who sought to slay—the slayer spoils and wastes. 

The oherisher sustains; give him the bird 
Which judgment all found just; but when the king 
Sought out the sage for honor, he was gone ; 

And some one saw a hooded snake glide forth— 
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The gods come ofttiraes thus 1 So our Lord Buddha 
Began )ns works of mercy. 

As the son of a king, Siddiirtha is brought up in all 
the luxury of an Oriental court, but his wistful and medi¬ 
tative Ways alarm his Avarlike father, who .has no mind 
that any son of his shall tread the path of self-denial, 
wherefore he craves council of his ministers how the 
boy’s pensive moods may be dispelled, and his feet turned 
into some road befitting his years and station. The eldest 
of them suggests what he assures the king will cure these 
thin distempers, and that is to weave the spell of woman's 
wiles about the young man’s heart: 

Find .t-im .soft wives and pretty playfellows ; 

The thoughts ye cannot stay with brazen chains 

A girl’s hair lightly binds. 

So they devise a plan by which, unconsciously, the 
prince shall choose a bride and cheat himself into hap¬ 
piness. A festival is arranged, at tvhich the loveliest 
maidens of the realm arc made competitors in youth and 
grace, and as the victors jiass the king’s son to receive 
their prizes from his hands, certain of the councillors are 
charged to mark “if one or two change the fixed sad¬ 
ness of his tender cheek.” Yet we are told that the 
beauteous march was ending and the prizes spout, while 
still the Prince sat passionless, when last 

Came young Yasddhara, and they that stood 
Nearest Siddartha saw the princely boy 
Start, ns the radiant girl approached. A form 
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Of heayenly mould ; a gait like Parvati’s ; 

Eyes like a hind’s in lovetime, face so fair 
Words cannot paint its spell; and she alone 

Gazed full—folding her palms across her breast_ 

On the boy’agaze, her stately neck unbent. 

“ Is there a gift for me ?” she asked and smiled. 

“ The gifts are gone,” the prince replied ; *• yet take 
This for amends, dear sister, of whose grace 
Our happy city boasts ; ” therewith ho loosed 
The emerald necklet from his throat, and clasped 
Its green beads round her dark and silk-soft waist; 

And their eyes mixed, and from the look sprang love. 

Yas6dhara is given to tlic prince, and it is worth 
noting that Gautama iias hut tliis one wife, thus lend¬ 
ing to monogamy the sanction of his example, though 
polygamy was afterward tolerated hy Buddhism in 
countries where the practice was firmly rooted. Mean¬ 
while, however, the hoy’s father docs not trust to love 
alone, hut creates a species of walled pleasure-place, like 
the Happy Valley of Rassclas, from which the sad sights 
of the world, and every suggestion of death, or age, sor- 
row, or pain, or sickness are studiously shut out. Three 
times, however, at his desire, the young prince is suf¬ 
fered to pass the boundary, and is roused from his 
epicurean existence hy three incidents, viz., the sight of 
an old man tottering under the weight of years, of a 
young man tossing in the raging heat of fever, and of a 
corpse lying exposed hy the roadside. When ho learns 
that old age and suffering and dissolution are the sure 
lot of all, his sadness is alloyed with no selfish desire of 
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escape from such miseries, but seems to rise only from 
intense sympathy with the sorrows of others. Hence¬ 
forward the comforting of mankind and the deliverance 
of the world from the pangs and mockeries and despairs 
of transitory life become his dominant aims : 

SiddSrtha turned 

Eyes gleaming witli divine tears to the sky. 

Eyes lit with heavenly pity to the earth ; 

Prom sky to earth ho looked, from earth to sky. 

As if his spirit sought in lonely flight 
Some far off vision, linking this and that, 

Lost—past—but searchable, but seen, but known. 

Then cried he, while his lifted countenance 
Glowed with the burning passion of a love 
Unspeakable, the ardor of a hope 
Boundless, insatiate : “Oh 1 suffering world. 

Oh 1 known and unknown of my common flesh. 

Caught in this common net of death and woe, 

And life which binds to both t I see, I feel 
The vastness of the agony of earth, 

The vainness of its joys, the mockery 
, Of all its best, the anguish of its worst. 

*»**»»* 

The veil is rent 

Which blinded me ! I am as a .1 these men 
Who cry upon their gods and are not heard 
Or are not heeded—yet there must bo aid 1 
Foi them and me and all there must l)e help 1 
Perchance the gods have need of help themselves. 

Being so feeble that when sad lips cry 
They cannot save I I would not let one cry 
Whom I could save t ” 
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Very striking is the account of the temptations which 
environ the young prince, and tend to shake his purpose 
to forego the delights which make his present home a 
paradise, and fare forth into the waste, seeking wisdom, 
after the manner of holy men, in hunger and nakedness 
and pain. Especially touching is the scene where he 
takes leave of Yasodhara, who is about to become a 
mother. She has wept herself to sleep, and, stirring in 
her slumbers as if at the passing of some dream, her lips 
half framed the words : “ The time—the time is come 1 ” 
Whereat Siddartha turned; 

“ I will depart,” ho spake ; “ the hour is come 1 
Thy tender lips, dear sleeper, summon me 
To that which saves the earth, but sunders us ; 

And in the sUenco of yon sky I rciwl 
My fated message flashing. Unto this 
Came I, and unto this all nights and days 
Have led mo ; for I will not have that crown 
Which may bo mine; I lay aside those realms 
Which wait the gleaming of my naked sword ; 

My chariot shall not roll with bloody wheels 
From victory to victory, till earth 
Wears the red record of my name. I choose 
To tread its path with patient, stainL.ss feet, 

Making its dust my bed, its loneliest wastes 
My dwelling, and its meanest things my mates. 

Clod in no prouder garb than outcasts wear, 

Fed with no meats save what the charitable 
Give of their will, sheltered by no more pomp 
Than the dim cave lends or the jungle bush. 

This will I do, because the woful cry 
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Of life and all flesh living cometh up 
Into my oars, and all the soul is full 
Of pity for the sickness of this world ; 

Which I will heal, if healing may be found 
By uttermost renouncing and strong strife. 
**.**«•• 

This will I do, who have a realm to lose. 

Because I love my realm, because my heart 
Beats with each throb of all the hearts that ache. 
Known and unknown, these that are mine and those 
Which shall be mine, a thousand million more 
Saved by this sacrifice I offer now. 

Oh, summoning stars ! I come ! Oh, mournful earth 1 
For thee and thine, I lay aside my youth. 

My throne, my joys, my golden days and-nights. 

My happy palace—and thine arms, sweet queen 1 

Harder to put aside than all the rest 1 

Yet thee, too, I shall save, saving this earth ; 

And that which stirs within thy tender womb, 

My child, the hidden blossom of our loves. 

Whom if I wait to bless my mind will fail. 

Wife! child! father! and people! ye must share 
A little while the anguish of this hour. 

That light may break and all flesh learn the law. 

Now am I fixed, and now I will depart. 

Never to come again till what I seek 
Be found—if fervent search and strife avail.” 


Then passing through the barred gates of his pleasure- 
place, and riding far enough from the city to baffle pur¬ 
suit, ho dismounts, strips himself of his princely robe, 
and putting on a mendicant’s dress takes an alms-bowl 
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wherewith to beg his daily bread, and determines hence¬ 
forth to be known by no otlicr name than Sakya-Muni, 
the Eecluse of the Sakyas. To attain the enlighten¬ 
ment for which ho had renounced the pride and joys of 
life, ho first studies under the Brahmins, but gets no 
help from books. He next joins a group of ascetics, but 
after six years’ patient endurance lie finds iliat tlic road 
to wisdom docs not lie through extreme austerities. 
Accordingly he forsakes them, and announces modera¬ 
tion in all things, or a medium course of di eiplinc, as 
the fundamental principle of his system, declaring that 
“ the man who would discoin-se sweet music must tunc 
the strings of his instrument to the medium point of 
tension.” Meanwhile his reputation as a sago and holy 
man had waxed so high that a neighboring monarch 
offered him a share in his kingdom, and lie was con¬ 
stantly approached by poor and rich for counsel and 
consolation. It is to be noted, however, as a character¬ 
istic feature of his ministry, that neither at this time, 
nor at any period of his life, did he cxe^pise or claim 
the power of interfering with the normal coarse of 
nature. Miracles, indeed, were imputed to Buddha bj’ 
the legends that grew' up in later ages among corrupt 
and degenerate votaries, but there is no trace of them in 
the early authentic record. It is a distinctive mark of 
Buddha’s mission that ho neither assumes to be invested 
'^dh supernatural gifts, nor to speak from inspiration. 
What he achieves ho achieves simply as man, and 

affirms that as much can be done by any of his fellows 
14 • ■ 
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who will as utterly throw off the thraldom of the senses 
and reach the same unselfish heights. When some 
enthusiast sought a sign from him to convince the pcojilc, 
ho answered : “ The miracle my disciples sliould .show is 
to hide their good deeds and confess their .short-eomings.-’ 
We have pointed out that Buddha’s gospel dillcir, from 
all other faiths, in that its errand of love and pity is not 
to man alone, hut to all sentient things. It is one of his 
cardinal tenets not only that it is infamous by tlie sacri¬ 
fice of animals to seek favor for ourselves at the cost of 
another’s suffering, but that it is a brutal abuse of force, 
and a slur on the bounty of earth’s granaries to slay ani¬ 
mals for food. The,logical consccjucnce of animal sacri¬ 
fice was depicted in these words : “ If a man, in worship¬ 
ping the gods, kills a sheep of price, and so docs well, 
why should he not kill his child, his parent, or his dear¬ 
est friend by way of offering, and so do better ? ” Bud¬ 
dha’s teaching on this head is finely paraphrased by Mr. 
Arnold in a passage of his fifth book, where the Eocliise 
of the Sakyas enters the palace hall of Bimbas.ara .at the 
hour of sacrifice, and secs the priest’s knife drawn to 
strike the victim. Then Buddha softly said : 

'• Let him not strike, great king ! ” and therewith loosed 
The victim's bonds, none staying lum, so great 
His presence was. Then, craving leave, ho spake 
Of life, which all can take but none can give. 

Life, which all creatures love and strive to keep, 
Wonderful, dear and pleasant unto each. 

Even to the meanest j yea, a boon to all 
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Where pity is, for pity makes the world 
Soft to the weak and noble for the strong. 

Unto the dumb lips of his flock he lent 

Sad pleading words, showing how man, who prays 

For mercy to the gods, is merciless, 

Being as goil to those ; albeit all life 
Is linked and kin, and what we slay have given 
Meek tribute of the milk, and wool, and set 
Fast trust upon the hands which murder (hem. 

Thus spake he, breathing words so piteous 
With such high lordliness of ruth and right, . 

The priests drew back their garments o’er the hands 
Crimsoned with slaughter, and the king came near. 
Standing with clasped palms reverencing Biiddh ; 

While still our I.ord went on, teaching how fair 
This earth were if all living things be linked 
In friendliness and common use of foods, 

Bloodless and pure ; the golden grain, bright fruits. 

Sweet herbs which grow for all, the waters wan, 

Suflicient drinks and meats. Which when these heard. 
The might of gentleness so conquered them. 

The priests themselves scattered their altar flames 
And flung away the steel of sacrifice ; 

And through the land next day passed a decree 
Proclaimed by criers, and in this wise graved 
On roek and column : “ Thus the king’s will is :— 

There hath been slaughter for the sacrifice 
And slaying for the meat, but henceforth none 
Shall spill the blood of life nor taste of flesh. 

Seeing that knowledge grows, and life is one. 

And mercy cometh to the merciful.” 

is a mistake to suppose that the exceptional benig- 
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nity of Buddha’s creed in this particular was an incvi- 
tabic corollary from his doctrine of transmigration. Ho 
did not invent, but merely ratified that belief in motcuip- 
sychosis which in his day w’as universally held in Indis, 
but where, nevertheless, the slaughter of the lower ani- 
mals, for one purpose or another, seldom provoked re¬ 
buke. 

At length, after years of travail, when hi.s eyes arc 
dimmed and his strength spent, the truth is revealed to 
Gautama. We are told that the day of enligbtenmonfc 
came as he was seated one evening, under a l)auian tree 
which for centuries afterward wa.s an object of pilgrim¬ 
age, and of which a branch, transplanted to Ceylon ‘.115 
B.C., took root and grew and is still extant, being un¬ 
questionably the oldest historical tree in the world. Tlic 
supreme moment Avas preceded by a touching tcmplatiun 
—a peasant woman leading her little child liy lliclianil 
to offer food to the holy man, and thus carrying lack his 
thoughts to the home he had left. But with the draw¬ 
ing on of night comes the supernatural side of the .strag¬ 
gle, which is described Avith all the Avcalth of Oriental 
imagery. Mara, the demon of love IavIio corresponds to 
Milton’s Belial, in “ Paradise Regained ”), Avilli ids 
daughters and angels environ and carcs.s him: Tlw 
Buddhist account of this conflict betAveen The SaA’ionr 
of the world, and the Prince of Evil, is treated Avitli such 
singular vigor by Mr. Arnold that we propose to collate 
it with a passage in “ Paradise Regained,” in which the 
reader will remark a certain correspondence. 1“ 
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poet’s narrative Buddha has already repelled some of the 
subtlest spirits of evil—the Sin of Self, the Sin of Doubt, 
and Superstition disguised as Faith, when there draws 
nigh a braver tempter, “ Tlic King of Passions who hath 
sway over the Gods themselves : ” 

And round him came into that lonely place 
Bands of briglit shapes with heavenly eyes and lips 
Singing in lovely words the praise of love. 

Those hymned to Buddh 
Of lost delights, and how immortal man 
Findeth naught dearer in the three wide worlds 
Than are the yielded, loving, fragrant breasts 
Of Beauty, and the rosy breast blossoms 
Love’s rubies ; nay, and toueheth naught more high 
Than is that dulcet harmony of form 
Seen in the linos and charms of loveliness 
Unspeakable, yet speaking, soul to soul. 

Owned by the bounding blood, worshipped by will 
Which leaps to seize it, knowing this is best. 

This the true heaven where mortals are like gods. 

Makers and masters, this the gift of gifts 
Ever renewed and worth a thousand woes. 

For who hath grieved when soft arms shut him safe, 

• And all life melted to a happy sigh. 

And all the world was given in one warm kiss? 

So sang they with soft float of beckoning hands. 

Eyes lighted with love flames, alluring smiles; 

In dainty dance their supple sides and limbs 
Revealing and concealing like burst buds 
Which tell their color, but hide yet their hearts. 
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Beside this let us place the famous lines in the second 
book of the “ Paradise Regained,” 'where, in the council 
of fallen angels, Belial devises means whereby the Saviour 
of Mankind may bo seduced from his high mission. R 
is curious to note how relatively lacking in pictorial 
l^owcr is the Miltonic sketch, the emphasis being laid for 
the most part on subjective cliccts : 

Set women in Iiia cyo, and in his walk. 

Among daughters of men the fairest found; 

Many are in eaeli region passing fair 
As the noon sky ; more like to goddesses 
Than mortal creatures, graceful and discreet. 

Export in amorous arts, enchanting tongues 
Persuasive, virgin majesty with mild 
And sweet allayed, yet terrible to approach. 

Skilled to retire, and in retiring draw 
Hearts after them, tangled in amorous nets. 

Such object hath the power to soften and tame 
Severest temper, smooth the ruggedcst brow, 

Enerve and with voluptuous hope dissolve. 

Draw out with credulous desire, and lead 
At will the manliest, resolutest breast. 

As the magnetic hardest iron draws. 

With the dawn the conflict ended, and Buddha’s mind, 
unmoved from its fixed purpose, at length beheld the 
way of enlightenment and salvation for mankind. What 
was this “ way” by 'which men should escape the griefs 
of age, disease and death ? It lay, we are told, in these 
four “ Noble Truths,” viz., that sorrow exists ; tliat sor¬ 
row waxes and accumulates through desires and cravings 
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after objects of sense; that son-ow may be extinguished 
by entering on the “ Four Paths,” and that these paths 
of safety are perfect doctrine, perfect will, perfect speech, 
and perfect deed. Those truths, absorbed and developed 
to their consummate flower in practice, conduct to the 
repose and the beatitude of Nivrdiia. Before looking at 
the noble and winning forms which these conceptions 
take in Mr. Arnold’s poem, let us glance at a few of the 
points brought out by Dr. Beal in his analysis of Bud¬ 
dha’s system. The right doctrine contemplated is not to 
be acquired fi’om books or evolved from metaphysical 
speculation, but to be gained through the purification of 
the mind from all unholy desires and passions. In 
Buddha’s view, the perfection of wisdom is indistin¬ 
guishable from the perfection of goodness. Flawless 
goodness once attained, the soul has no longer any need 
to be born again, and passes into that rest which is the 
perfection of licing. In other words, Buddhism is a re¬ 
ligion of ethical self-perfecting, based upon the corner¬ 
stones of self-conquest and self-sacrifice. Self-conquest 
is to be compassed by the observance of the five com¬ 
mandments, which we will cite presently in Mr. Arnold’s 
paraphrase. Self-sacrifice is to bo demonstrated by a 
limitless charity, a devotion to the good of others which 
rises to an enthusiasm for humanity, and an unwavering 
kindness to all sentient things. The motives to the 
practice of this religion are addressed partly to the ego¬ 
istic hope of individual melioration, and partly to the 
altruistic sentiment of sympathy. Not only does each 
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man, by a life of beneficence and self-control assure him- 
self a more thoroughly jiurgcd spirit in the next stage of 
existence, but the sum of human weakness and Immau 
misei’y Avill thus have been diminished. Each nowbirlli 
is conditioned by the Karma—the aggregation of the 
merit and the demerit of i)rovious births in tlie same 
family. Moreover, we are collectively that which the 
last generation has made us, and the next generation 
will be that which wo now make. What is this but a 
recognition of the two factors, heredity and environment, 
for one of which wo are wholly unaccountable, whereas 
modern scientists agree with Buddha that v/e can, to an 
appreciable extent, adjust and modify the other. Comte’s 
Religion of Humanity eon templates nothing else tlian 
such a strenuous and concurrent improvement of our 
material and social and ethical conditions as shall inure 
to the steady elevation of the race. That sym patliy i)lays 
a far more active role than egoism in the Buddhist sys¬ 
tem is attested by the fact that its founder did not 
preach or sanction the doctrine of conscious transmigra¬ 
tion ; it is only in Nirvana, or rather in that penultiniute 
state of absolute perfection preceding absorption, that 
the good man's vision is (piickoned to perceive the steps 
of his painful progress. But the dominance of tlm al¬ 
truistic side in Buddhism is best shown by its failure to 
long commend itself to that stubborn individualism 
which is the distinctive trait of the Aryan Volhjeist or 
race spirit. In its Indian birthplace scarce a trace of it 
survives, and though its millions of devotees spread 
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from Ceylon to Java, from the Straits of Malacca to the 
Kara Sea, and from Japan to Swedish Lapland, they do 
not include a single people of Aryan origin. By a curi¬ 
ous parallel in the history of the great rival faith, Chris¬ 
tianity was rejected by the Semitic nation which gave it 
birth, and it has failed to maintain a firm and fruitful 
life among those more or less ■ Semitized communities of 
western Asia and north Africa, where it was first planted. 
Wo may add that the only Aryan religion which has held 
its ground in the land of its nativity is the Braminic 
system, which in its caste institutions exhibits the most 
stupendous embodiment of human selfishness. 

The first seven books of the poem, as v;e have said, 
are mainly narrative, and with them “The Light of 
Asia,” regarded as an epic, is rounded to a close. The 
eighth book is devoted for the most part to an exposi¬ 
tion of the Buddhistic philosophy and ethics, and here 
the reader’s power of comj)rchension and assimilation is 
signally assisted by the author’s intuitive grasp and il¬ 
lustrative imagery. It may be that all students wnll not 
concur with Mr. Arnold’s conception of Nirvana, or 
with his estimate of the Buddhist system as a means to 
the regeneration of human life, but it will be frankly 
conceded that he has approached his theme in that ap 
preciative attitude and that reverential spirit which, in 
the presence of vast facts, supply the torch of insight 
and the key of veritable knowledge. Let us yet fine 
space for some citations from that large discourse deliv 
ered on his late home-coming by the holy man of Indh 
i4» 
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in presence of his father’s court, his child between his 
knees, and his beloved Yasodbara at his feet. Here, 
for example, arc the five rules fashioned to guide ariglit 
amid the entanglement and stress of daily life, “ tiio 
first true footfalls in the Fourfold Path : ” 

Kill not, for Pity’s sake, and lest ye slay 

The meanest thing upon its upward way. 

Give freely and receive, but take from none 

By greed, or force, or fraud, what is his own. 

Bear not false witness, slander not, nor lie ; 

Truth is the speech of inwanl purity. 

Shun drugs and drinks which work the wit’s abuse; 

Clear minds, clean bodies, need no Soma juice. 

Touch not tby neighbor’s wife, neither commit 

Sins of the flesh unlawful and unfit. 


The following lines interpret Buddha’s recognition of 
household and social duties, and of the modest paths in 
which the mass of mankind must walk : 

Manifold tracks lead to yon sister-peaks, 

Around whose snows the gilded clouds are curled ; 

By steep or gentle slopes the climber comes 
Where breaks that other world. 

Strong limbs may dare the rugged road which storms. 
Soaring and perilous, the mountain’s breast; 

The weak must wind from slower ledge to ledge, 

With many a place of rest. 

*•##*** 
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Dear is the love, I know, of wife and child ; 

Pleasant the friends and pastimes of your years ; 

Fruitful of good life’s gentle charities ; 

False, though firm-set its fears. 

Live—ye who must—such lives as live in these ; 

Make golden stairways cf your weakness ; rise 
By daily sojourn with these phantasies 
To lovelier verities. 

So shall ye pass to clearer heights and find 
Easier asccnts.and lighter loads of sin, 

And larger will to burst the bonds of sense. 

Entering the Path. 

And here, finally, is Mr. Arnold’s aeeount of the 
philosophy of the Karma, or law of retribution, which 
teaches that no deed or speech or thought is sterile, 
but must figure somewhere on the debit or the credit 
side of humanity’s account: 

The books say well, my brothers. Each man’s life 
The outcome of his former living is ; 

The bygone wrongs bring forth sorrows and woes, 

The bygone right breeds bliss. 

If ho who liveth, learning whence woe springs, 

Endureth patiently, striving to pay 
His utmost debt for ancient evils done 
In Ijove and Truth alway. 

If making none to lack, he thoroughly purge 
The lie and lust of self forth from his blood ; 

Suffering all meekly, rendering for offence 
Nothing but grace and good ; 
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If he shall day by day dwell merciful, 

Holy and just and kind and true ; and rcnd 

Desire from where It clings with bleeding roots, 

Till love of life have end ; 

He—dying—loavctli as the sum of him 
A life-count closed, whose ills arc dead and quit, 

Whose good is quick and mighty, far and near, 

So that fruits follow it. 

No need hath such to live as ye name life ; 

That which began in him when ho began 

Is finished ; he hath wrought the purpose through 
Of what did make him Man. 

Never sliall yearnings torture him, nor sins 
Stain him, nor ache of earthly joys and woes 

Invade his safe eternal jicace; nor deaths 
And lives recur. lie goes 

Unto Nirviina. Ho is one with Life 
Yet livc.s not. He is blest, ceasing to bo. 

Om, muni padme, om ! the Dewdrop slips 
Into the shining sea. 

The last stanza enbodies Mr. Arnold’s conception 
of that ultimate state held tip by Buddha as the goal 
and prize of perfect living. We need not say Hint 
Buddha’s meaning has been variously exjtoundcd at dif¬ 
ferent epochs and by different schools of commentaiors. 
The sublime but nebulous and elastic thought of absorp¬ 
tion and repose lends itself to many definitions, and 
should doubtless be credited with much of the marvellous 
assimilative power displayed by Buddhism. Mr. Arnold s 
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interpretation, he tells us, is not only the fruit of con¬ 
siderable study, but of a firm conviction that a third of 
mankind could never have been brouglit to believe in 
blank abstractions, or in nothingness as the issue and 
crown of being. His own view is further emphasised in 
the following six lines, with which our quotations from 
this remarkable book must cud : 

If any teach Nirvana is to cease. 

Say unto such they lie. 

If any teach Nirvana is to live, 

Say unto such they err; not loiowing this, 

Nor what light shines beyond their broken lamps. 

Nor lifeless, timeless bliss. 

We must now take leave of a poem which we venture 
to affirm will be held precious by more than one genera¬ 
tion of Englishmen. Seldom in our day have so large 
poetic gifts been turned to such high and admirable 
account as in “The Light of Asia.” x\likc by its 
scheme and its execution, by the charm of its technical 
felicity and the capacious Irarport of its theme, this 
poem challenges no minor rank in the list of English 
epics. It is a work of thought and leamijig, and it is a 
work of art. There seems to be an exquisite propriety 
in such a tribute from an English baud to the greatest 
name of India. It constitutes a fitting monument to 
one of the most gracious, beneficent, and majestic lives 
which have dignified humanity and helped to purify the 
World. 



CIIARLES READE. 


The man must have a dull eye and a cold heart who 
can have followed the performances of Charles Readc 
during the past thirty years without cordial sympathy 
and sincere admiration. Ho has worked as hard in liis 
vocation of man of letters as ever Southey worked, yet 
he shows no sign of exhaustion ; he has jn'odnccd almost 
as much as that versatile, voluminous, and well-nigh 
forgotten writer, but, unlike him, lias not inflicted one 
prosy sentence on the reader. Mr. Readc seems to have 
begun with a modest, under-estimate ol| his own abilities, 
and a just estimate of the scope and requisites of Ids 
art, and few things arc more interesting or instructivo 
than to mark the gradual unfolding of his talents and 
the patient improvement of his workmanship, under the 
pressure of a resolute will and the beacon light of clear 
and wcll-placod aims. 

Those who choose to judge an author by the hasty 
letters which he occasionally indites for the newspapers 
in a burst of not unreasonable wrath, rather than by the 
elaborate works of art which embody his deliberate and 
conscientious effort, may not be prepared to see humility 
cited as a characteristic trait of Mr. Rcade. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, however, a diffident self-appraisement is the 
key to his earlier vagaries in matters of type and pane- 
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tuation, and it has been the main-spring of his growing 
success. Wo ma}' perhaps find in it, too, an index of 
the quality and limitations of his talent. What distin¬ 
guished this man from other novices in his beginning 
was the distinctness, we might say the piercing and 
discouraging distinctness, with which he perceived the 
essential, incurable defects of the written word as an 
instrument of transmission or portraiture. Anybody 
can see how far most weavers of English prose fall short 
in their power of expression of Bacon, or Swift, or Bus¬ 
kin ; blit few discern how fur these very models fell 
short of the writers’ own conceptions. No student of 
stylo, if it bo not Lessing, has descried more keenly the 
inseparable shortcomings of written language than the 
author of “Never Too Late to Mend.” Now it is 
obvious that one who could lay his finger so unerringly 
on the flaws of the literary medium, could hardly fail 
to grade aright the skill of those who had found means 
to manipulate it, and therefore could not sh.aro the 
blind assurance of most tyros, or conceive himself com¬ 
petent at the start, if ever, to vie with the great masters 
of pictorial diction. In a word, Mr. Rcade’s short-lived 
attempt to compass the end of literary art by a flank 
movement, by the adventitious aids of mixed tj'pe, novel 
punctuation, broken sentences or any other device W'hich 
should hit the reader’s sense, and shoot the meaning 
into his brain, really attested an auspicious sincerity of 
purpose and a profound lack of confidence in the writer’s 
powers of efficient work in the normal way—not the. 
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eccentricity and charlatanry which silly people saw in 
it. But whatever might be said for such mechanical 
helps to the projection of ideas, if they had long been 
naturalized on the printed page, it soon became evident 
to the innovator himself that their present application 
frastrated his main puri)osc, their strange and grotcsrpio 
aspect diverting the reader’s mind from the thought to 
the mere vehicle of utterance. 

Accordingly Mr. Rcadc soon set himself to toil in the 
old ruts and to extort from the verbal apiparatns handed 
down to ns what potency of expression lay in it. He 
does not seem to have been born an artist in language; 
perhaps no man is, and yet we cannot but think Sterne 
and Thackeray must have owed quite as much of their 
nimble unwavering felicity to nature as to study; in¬ 
deed, the aroma of their humor often seems too sahtlo 
and evanescent to consent to any but an intuitive em¬ 
bodiment. It is safer, however, to minimize the sliaro 
of intuition and to magnify the share of industry in every 
artistic achievement, and if we are led to dwell with 
special emphasis on the painstaking hatnts of this partic¬ 
ular autlioi’, it is because in his initial ventures the 
workman did not always hide his tools—his ideas niul 
images moved somewhat stiffly in their dress of words, 
although tlic latter was uniformly trim and fresh, never 
second-hand or slovenly. But looking at his later boohs 
—for example, this new comer, “ Woman-Hater we 
find his command of the English tongue almost unique 
among contemporary writers. His management of its 
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structure and idiom is as deft and supple as Mattliew 
Arnold’s, and liis vocabulary will be found, upon com¬ 
parison, to have a wider range than George Eliot’s, if 
hers in some directions seems to be more richly stored. 
If we except certain dainty, ethereal kinds of irony and 
humor, and also the loftier and least selfish strivings of 
human nature (about whose absence in the work of this 
author we may wish to say a word), tliere is scarcely any 
theme conceivable, short of abstract science, or technical 
art, to which Mr. Rcadc’s style does not happily lend it¬ 
self in the present volume. We come now and then 
(though not frequently) on bits of scenery to match 
whose cleanness and vividness of tonch w'C should have 
to go to Ruskin and Walter Scott; both of those famous 
landscape painters would have used more strokes of the 
brush. There arc dialogues, too, whose dash and si)arkle 
and exquisite economy of words might bo paralleled, 
jierhaps, in Congreve, but scarcely in any later English 
dramatist or novelist; and, finally, there arc embodied 
characters, human beings, w'hich, on the somewhat 
homely plane of thought and purpose where they dwell, 
arc as sharply outlined, as sinewy and as instinct with 
life, as arc the figures of “Currer Bell.” Such firm and 
largo control over the resources of cur language may 
have been gained, as the author more than once frankly 
tells us, by intense, methodical and unremitting labor, 
hut it is not the less a splendid proof of genius. 

This mastery of diction is well excmjfiified in the vol¬ 
ume before us ; open it at random and on almost otery 
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page you encounter some snatches of dialogue or frag, 
ment of description which will hear quoting. Thacke¬ 
ray, Dickens, and George Eliot can bear this simple hut 
conclusive test of finish and felicity, but let the reader 
apply it to Scott, Fiohling or Bulwer, and mark hov; 
hard it is to hold the pi’ccise phraseology in the mcuiovv. 
If wo except some discourses of Parson Adams, and the 
account of Partridge at the play, we doubt if even Lord 
Macaulay could have cited a long paragrairh from the 
author of “Tom Jones.” The burnished and incisive 
style of Mr. Keadc, his sedulous and sustained literary 
workmanship, ought to commend him strongly to French 
readers, who have been taught to exact a like merit from 
their own novcliots. Another chai-acteristic trait would 
be better appreciated cn the otlier side of the Channel 
tlian at home, and that is the dramatic quality of his 
narratives. Many of them have been, and all might be, 
adapted for the stage. We, however, have become so 
accustomed to the biographical novel, that it rarely 
occurs to us to dissect one of Dickens’s or Thackeray’s 
stories and observe on what a meagre and incomplete 
skeleton of plot their creations have been built. Thacke¬ 
ray himself often lamented the poverty of his invention 
in this particular, and ranked the power of dramatic 
construction and evolution high among the qualities 
which, in his judgment, made Fielding unapproachable. 
This latest work of Mr. Roadc’s, “ The Woman Hatei, 
is not only fertile in exciting situations, some of which 
are new to fiction, but they arc graduated with much 
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nicetyto a climax, and seem to emerge one from another 
by a species of organic growth. Here and there tlio 
reader will note an incident which has no bearing on the 
movement of the talc, but we have found none whieh 
did not servo the turn of accenting the temper or mo¬ 
tives of some one of the actors. 

Owing to the fact that the two greatest humorists of 
the century chose to address it in the novel form, the 
English reading public accepts the most clumsily and 
loosely fashioned narratives, provided they introduce 
some striking or engaging types of character. There is, 
it seems to us, a tendency to underrate Mr. Eeade’s skill 
in characterization. It is true that none of his concep¬ 
tions have niched themselves in our remembrance in 
the sense that Little Nell, Dick Swivellcr, Colonel 
Ncwcome and Major Pendennis are household denizens; 
yet we venture to predict that Christie Johnstone and 
Peg Woffington, Triplet and David Dodd will be found 
to have a firm hold upon the next, as well as tlic present 
generation. We do not recall one book of Mr. Rcade’s 
whose chief actors arc not individualized, and v/hose 
features, physical and mental, are not deeply printed on 
the mind, being almost always self-betrayed in action or 
dialogue, and very seldom catalogued by the author. 

As regards, for instance, the two foremost characters 
l^rought on the stage in “ A Woman Hater,” we must 
recognize dramatic art both in the drawing of the 
figures and in the juxtaposition. The contrast between 
*>' profound, calm, loyal, and noble feminine nature. 
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and-a shallow, graceless, but captivating scamp,—the 
twain, moreover, being linked by marriage and the 
still stronger tie of indestructible allcetion on the 
woman's part—this contact and conjunction of irrec¬ 
oncilable elements is the motif of the talc. No doubt, 
it suggests the groundwork of “Romola;” but lua 
Klosking is more self-centred, less emotional, and less 
ctherealized, or in other words, of coarser clay, tiuiu 
George Eliot’s heroine, while Edward Severne is a Pito 
duly Anglicized, that is, divested of physical timidity, 
and transplanted into the nineteenth century and actual 
social conditions. It is not easy to exaggerate tiio 
adroitness wi Ji which the author portrays the tortuous, 
insinuating, glittering, destructive course of this unique 
impostor, who is an adept iji every kind of roguery, 
who forges bills of exchange to satisfy a whim, wlio 
half kills one woman by an act of brutal violonco, aacl 
who hangs through the greater part of the book on tho 
verge of bigamy with another, yet who is handsome a? a 
picture, graceful, supple, and many-sided as a Greek, 
ij'rcsistiblc to men as well as women, and a consummate 
master of arts and hearts. In tho hands of a second-rate 
novelist such a figure would have been (juitc unauiii- 
agcablc ; we should have been proof against his alleged 
seductions, and marvelled that the people about lum 
could be so egrcgiously taken in. But in this case we 
yield to tho fascination of the winsome, incorrigible 
rascal; he disarms us as well as his enemies; indeed, he 
proves in the end, like Frankenstein, too much for his 
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creator, and lest he should recapture the wife whom he 
had cimelly outraged, and so throw the story out of 
Joint, the author is obliged to kill him. 

Not only is the dialogue uniformly crisp and racy and 
not seldom studded with wit and epigram, but a piquant 
humor has been infused into several of the characters 
here presented. The writer contrives to make ex¬ 
tremely diverting the figure of the woman-hater him¬ 
self, who of course like most professed mysogynists is at 
heart a devout worshipper of the vilipended sex. Much 
of the comedy of this book is supplied by the brisk en¬ 
counters between this disenchanted and philosophical 
young man, and a sjirightly, unconventional specimen 
of the flirt species on the one hand, and a singularly 
astute and acrid maiden lady, who fills with relish the 
office of duenna, on the other. Bo, too, the advent of a 
female doctor among the hinds of an old-fashioned rural 
village is made to form a mirthful episode, in which 
the mode of life, ideas, and language of the English 
agricultural laborer are reproduced with an admirable 
realism. 

Mr. Reade, in fact, is always a realist, as much so as 
was Mr. Trollope, although his realism is of an artistic, 
nofa mechanical sort. For the most part the latter gave 
us only pale photographs reflecting with prosaic exacti¬ 
tude such commonplace scenes and persons as in the 
West End of London or the society of a cathedral town 
we should see every day but might not care to look at 
twice. The former, on the other hand, shows a painter’s 
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skill in culling and grouping, in heightening the colors 
of nature just enough to compensate for the imperfect 
medium in which he works, in devising situations ealen- 
lated to quicken somewhat the pulse of normal Imman 
nature ; yet is he studious always to adjust the drawing, 
the tints, the movement of his picture to the propor¬ 
tions and the atmosphere of actual, or easily conceivable 
experience. The result is that, while wc readily admit 
that Mr. Trollope’s characters may have lived in the 
flesh, a languid doubt too often arises whether such ex- 
istenee was worth describing ; wc do not hunger for, 
although wc could tolerate, their acquaintance ; wc look 
with a listless eye on their insipid joys and small 
ambitions, and find it hard to care a straw whether the 
distressingly correct or mildly naughty youths who make 
shift to fill the role of heroes fare well or ill in their 
tame wooings. But give a young woman one of Mr. 
Eeade’s books, and, ten to one, she will cry out with Mi¬ 
randa, “ Oh, brave, new world, that hath such creatures 
in’t! ” Certainly, there is no young man worth his salt 
who would not fall head over ears in love with any one 
of fifty damsels who gleam upon him from these volumes. 

In this, as in other features which recall the great 
founder of the English novel, we can sec that the anthor 
has been a faithful student of Henry Fielding. But as 
in “Tom Jones,” “Amelia,” and “Joseph Andrews,” 
so in all of Mr. Reade’s novels (if wc leave out one re¬ 
markable character brought forth in the present book, 
and at which we will presently glance), peopled as they 
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are with virile and amiable beings, -warm of color and 
quick with life, it must be said that the plane of thought 
and feeling is near the earth. The horizon of his actors 
is circumscribed to those sexual and domestic affections 
in which a personal, indeed a selfish, elementr is never 
absent—to that sphere of practical endeavor whose end 
is worldly comfort and content. To sow and to reap, 
to love and to wed, to be healthful and happy under the 
sun, is the goal and sum of their hope and motive. They 
know no deeper promptings, no higher strivings, the 
atmosphere they breathe is the hale, but somewhat 
heavy English air unleavened with that fine ether of 
anxious self-probing and self-discipline, of impersonal, 
wide sympathy, of sublime aspiration, which bathes 
some parts of “ Romola ” and “ Daniel Deronda>” light¬ 
ing up what were otherwise a reflex of common exist¬ 
ence with the mirage of an ideal and nobler life. It is 
true that such figures as Dorothea in “ Middlemarch ” 
and Daniel Derondaare of too lofty stature and fashion¬ 
ed of too dainty clay to suit Fielding’s canvas, yet these 
are not impossible denizens of earth. If, then, there 
is such a thing as high art in novels as well as poetry, 
those beings arc fit subjects for the highest Avho embody 
most completely and luminously the sweetness and self- 
sacrifice, the worth and majesty of human nature. 

Viewing the general level on which his persons think 
and live, as well as the technical merits of the writer, we 
might have to place in the category of those who follow 
Fielding too faithfully, and fly too near the ground, Mr. 
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Reade, had he not in his latest work made known to us 
one woman—Ina Klosking—who almost deserves to rank 
with George Eliot’s “ Roniola,” that is to say, among the 
few high and spiritual creations with which English fic¬ 
tion has bnriched us. The author is himself aware tiuit 
he is here essaying a much loftier flight than any to 
which he had accustomed his readers. He tells us he 
has long marked and regretted that many able writers 
are doing much to perpetuate the petty vices of a sex, 
which, under the existing social system, is only half ed¬ 
ucated, by devoting thick volumes to such women as 
biography, though a lower art than fiction, would not 
waste pages on. They say, “ wo write the average wom¬ 
an for the average woman to read,” but they are not 
consistent, for the average woman is under five feet and 
ugly, whereas their paltry creatures are all Homerically 
beautiful and tall. Now fiction, he continues, has just 
as much right to pick out large female souls as painting 
has, and a perverse selection is as false and ignoble in 
art, as to marry a pretty, brainless face is silly in con¬ 
duct. Besides, it gives the female reader a low model 
instead of a high one, and so does her a little liarra, 
whereas a writer might do her a little good, or try, at all 
events. Having all this in his mind and remembering 
how many noble women have shone like stars in every 
age and land, and feeling sure that, as civilization ad¬ 
vances, such women will beeome far more common, Mr. 
Reade has tried in his novel to look ahead and paint 


“la Klosking.” 



JULES VERNE’S DIB ACTIO FICTION. 


It is not impossible that the familiar field of social 
life to which the novel properly confines itself may be 
abandoned by some impatient writers, dazzled by the 
temporary success of psuedo-scientific romance. Before, 
however, we are flooded with imitation of Mr. Jules 
Verne’s prolusions it may bo well to inquire whether his 
books do not disclose grounds for believing that the re¬ 
vulsion of public taste will be far more unequivocal than 
its present propitious drift. Where a long series of vol¬ 
umes purporting to convey useful information in capti¬ 
vating form is put forth under the warrant of reputable 
publishers, set off with the most sumptuous embellish¬ 
ment that printer and engraver can bestow, and pushed 
into circulation by all the levers known to the booksell¬ 
ing trade, it is not surprising that the easy-going reader 
should accept the author for a time at his own valua¬ 
tion, and regard with naive respect his pretensions to 
universal knowledge. But when a young woman with 
the help of a cheap atlas, and the school-boy, armed 
with his “ Play Book of Science,” may go on exposing 
blunder after blunder, the question is pressed upon us 
whether books like Verne’s possess any claim to serious 
attention, qr whether the slips and botches of the sciolist 
15 837 
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are not so ubiquitous in his works ns to render them 
impertinent and even contemptible. 

The motive which prompts some persons to buy “ Tlie 
Mysterious Island ” and its companion-pieces is perhaps 
sufficiently intelligible. So much prestige attaches 
just now to scientific attainments, that even the young ' 
woman of fashion and the average college graduate 
(perhaps not the least torpid member of society) are not 
unwilling to secure the materials of pyrotechnic display, 
provided they are not called upon for more strenuous 
headwork tlian is demanded by the perusal of an ordi¬ 
nary novel. And doubtless if it were possible to infuse 
a modicum of scientific truth by a species of hypodermic 
injection, our normal conversation would be the brighter 
for it. But the authors may be reckoned on the fingers 
who, knowing tliemselves competent to teach, have con¬ 
descended to say profound things amusingly, and even 
with them the instructor is so far merged in the artist 
that they constantly forget to edify, and may be said to 
demonstrate the difficulty of drawing pleasure and profit 
from one fountain. The didactic poem has been ridi¬ 
culed as a contradiction in terms, and no one probably 
would .desny that even Virgil’s Georgies, if read for their 
poetry (and of course in the present state of agriculture 
they could be read for nothing else), are hardly relieved 
from dulness by elaborate ornament; while the poem of 
Lucretius is delightful precisely in the ratio of 
failure to offer a coherent exposition of the epicurean 
philosophy. And so with the historical novel, which 
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never yet in any eminent degree (with the possible ex¬ 
ception of Victor Hugo's “Notre Dame”) has united 
dramatic vitality and authentic photography. Scott’s 
essays, for instance, in that field, are notoriously in¬ 
accurate as pictures of mediasval manners, while books 
' like Becker’s “ Charicles,” or Heli)s’s attempt to por¬ 
tray human life under the conditions of the Lacustrine 
epoch, arc ingenious mosaics of established fact and 
legitimate induction, but, wanting plot and characteri¬ 
zation, prove insufferably tiresome. 

On the whole, the most successful experiments in the 
direction of didactic fiction have been made by De Foe 
and Swift, and the short-comings of Verne appear glar¬ 
ing by contrast with the methods of those artists. 
Neither accuracy nor congruity is sinned against by 
those masters of illusion. The rudiments of many 
technic arts as practised in Dc Foe’s day are described 
in his best known work, and it was precisely the 
author’s minute familiarity with the processes of their 
several crafts, and his dexterous application of them to 
rude instruments and materials, which persuaded arti¬ 


sans, at all events, of the authenticity of Cn^j’s narra¬ 
tive. Crusoe’s travels in Siberia and TartSi^ ^dueg 
a lite impression of verisimilitude on the ]^sapn m^- 
chants of London, and the achievement tos pi^rijre 
remarkable because so little informatJSji 9ej§e4|mg 
those countries was then accessible iii|pfitrt.4f Iii j^l^rt, 
Pe Poe’s work, though it should ||>,s^i^o|'tl^a|^ 
fal> homely touches which impr^||^ l^s^lihjjj^gjpn's 
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with life, would remain a tolerable mantraf or guide¬ 
book, and this manifestly should be the decisive test 
of the historical or scientific romance. A similar 
punctilious exactitude in details invests the chronicles 
of Gulliver with an atmosphere of reality. As it 
has often been pointed out, we need but to postulate 
the existence of human beings dwarfed to a given 
size, and straightway the microscopic kingdom of Lili- 
put becomes a marvel of proportion and concinnity. 
We at once discover that the dimensions of domestic 
animals, of trees, ships, houses, are adjusted with 
mathematical precision to the scale of the puny inhabit¬ 
ants, while even the moral and social consequences of a 
diminutive physique are developed in the laws and cus¬ 
toms, the statecraft and diplomacy of the little commoii- 
wealtli. Again, how much minute and trustworthy 
observation of equine character and habits underlies 
the humor of the HouhyTihms I And so with all of 
Gulliver’s experierrees—^your credulity is taxed but 
once, at the outset of the narrative. If you arc able 
to swallow the premise, your discernment and artistic 
sense will be cunningly flattered and stimulated by 
the coherence and symmetry of the structure reared 
on it. 

Now, suppose a man of parts—like Swift, or Edgar 
Poe, whose “ A. Gordon Pym ” was framed upon good 
models—had undertaken to recount an aerial voyage, 
say to the pknet Mars, what would be his preparation 
and procedure ? In the first place, doubtless, he would 
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saturate his memory with the accepted facts of physical 
science, especially of dynamics, chemistry, and as¬ 
tronomy. Next he would so imbue his mind with the 
right methods of research, and so scrutinize the drift of 
speculation as at length to descry and discriminate 
those concentric pcnumbra3 of the probable and possible 
which circumfold the known. In a word, he would aim 
to compass not merely the acquisitions of the savant, but 
that disciplined circumsiject imagination which con¬ 
tributes the vital spark to scientific discovery. He 
would be constrained probably to deal with the awk¬ 
ward preliminary problem of aerial navigation through 
regions of space beyond our atmosphere, by some un¬ 
tenable, though si)ecious, hypothesis, and would meet 
the difficulty of supplying his aeronaut with oxygenated 
air by an ingenious if impracticable device. But here his 
resort to subterfuge and obvious sophism would end. 
Henceforward every step of the process would be planted 
on the-firm gi’ound of demonstrative.truth or legitimate 
inference, and would command the serious attention oi 
the learned as well as the wonder of the uninstructed 
reader. And if ho chose to delineate the marvels oi 
some august civilization for which the age of the plane! 
Mars might afford a plausible basis, we may be sure that 
the details of his picture would reveal at all events th( 
correlation and gradation of a conceivable world, and t 
^ary adaptation of social phenomena to the modifiec 
conditions of human life. We need not say that i 
romance of this character would not lie disfigured b^ 
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puerile mistakes and oversights, much less betray an 
ignorance of simple dynamic laws and the fundamental 
data of chemistry. 

The value of such a work regarded as a stimulus to 
rational curiosity, or even as suggesting a possible clue 
to systematic investigation, it might be difficult to ex¬ 
aggerate. We could well afford to excuse some de¬ 
ficiencies in the direction of mere human interest, since 
no doubt the processes of the artist and the teacher, 
which didactic fiction seeks to confound, are essentially 
incapable of fusion. It will hardly be said that we 
would place our supposed author on too high a plane 
of technical knowledge. Although such acquisitions as 
have been outlined miglit exact considerable a])plication, 
we submit that witlioiit approximation to them scientiJic 
romance is an impertinence. 

It is not perhaps a matter of supreme importance to 
the average reader whether he derives his impressions of 
English history from Freeman, Stubbs and Lingard, or 
from Scott’s novels and Shakespeare’s plays, but some 
correct notions of geography are necessary for the com¬ 
prehension of current events, and nothing but flounder¬ 
ing and bungling in very simple concerns can result from 
an absorption of fallacy and error in those applied 
sciences whose threads are interwoven in countless wajs 
with the warp of every-day life. Moreover, historical 
blunders are tolerably sure of correction. There is little 
harm to be apprehended from a book like Abbott’s 
“ Napoleon,” because the antidote is at hand in veritable 
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histories much more attractive ia fornr. But ordinary 
people find scientific treatises hard reading, and we 
aliould be justified, therefore, in abating as a nuisance 
such works as apply the same spurious embellishment 
to the truths of physical science, and assuming to offer 
a banquet of curious information puts us off with scraps 
and heeltaps. 

It is true that error is of trifling consequence in books 
wi’itten for children whose education has scarcely begun. 
They have time to winnow wheat from chaff, and at the 
outset, perhaps, sagacious instruction aims rather to in¬ 
terest than to edify. We have known a relish for botany 
and natural history to bo awakened in young people by 
an absurd rhapsody called the “ Swiss Family Eobinson.’" 
But nobody would recommend to grown-up people Bal¬ 
zac’s “ Kecherchc de I’Absolu,” in the hope that hit 
nebulous speculations would prompt them to serious re¬ 
search in the domain of chemical affinities. We canno 
shut our eyes to the fact that ordinary men and women 
once immersed in the sti’eam of business, of society, reaC 
chiefly for amusement; and therefore in the case o- 
adult persons the mass of vulgar errors held in solutioi 
in ephemeral literature has little chance of being precipi 
tajed through the action of systematic study. A nota 
blc contribution to the crudities and figments afloat i; 
current conversation may be traced -to the writings o 
Jules Verne. Every young woman in society has rea< 
them, every vivacious young man can quote them, an= 
■ impart to his discourse a scientific glimmer which rc 
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semblcs knowledge as the phosphorescence ot decayed 
bones resembles a calcium light. 

The astonishing vogue of these productions constitutes 
their chief claim to criticism, but they may also be said 
to cballeuge it by a special eminence in worthlessness. 
In most works of the kind extravagant blunders are 
only occasional, or at worst sporadic, relieved by inter¬ 
vals of tolerable accuracy ; but our French author’s un¬ 
veracity must be accounted chronic, since he can rarely 
complete a dozen pages without some perversion of fact. 

At the first glance, indeed, it seems improbable that 
books absolutely valueless should obtain exceptional 
success in more than one language; and we may be 
reminded that French reviewers, who received Mr. Verne 
with quite unanimous approval, are by no means con¬ 
spicuous for lenity, and have a particularly keen eye for 
charlatans. But a very trite observation, which has 
escaped nobody at all conversant with the French jn-ess, 
may account for their charity on this occasion. French 
journalists and litterateurs are in one direction exceed¬ 
ingly ignorant men. It would be superfluous to quality 
this statement by a reference to the distinguished record 
of French .scientists, who arc often masters likewise of 
effective statement, and whose lucid, methodical dis¬ 
cussions of recondite topics contrast so agreeably with 
the clumsy expositions of Gennan .savans. Of course 
no veritable student of science would waste consideration 
on a writer like Verne, but would silently turn him over 
to his confreres of the literary guild. Now the Parisian 
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litterateur et simple is a model in respect of work 
manship and style, has often a profound acquaintance 
with the resources of his language, and its standards o 
artistic excellence; is sufficiently familiar with the histor 
of France, and has commonly explored with curiou 
attention some phases of urban life. To the geograph 
and history however of foreign countries he betrays 
ludicrous indifference, and his attempts to dclineat 
alien types of character—for example the English or tl: 
American—rarely transcend the limits of burlesqu 
The progress of physical science he surveys with Olyn 
pian unconcern, and it is probably demonstrable th 
his fund of metaphor has received scarcely any accessio 
from that source since the epoch of Voltaire. In shoi 
a national tendency to regard form as of more momc' 
than matter—which, to say the least, is not discouragi 
by the French Academy—is emphasized in the case 
the journalist by tradition and education. Naturall 
therefore, finding in Jules Verne the merit of an agre 
able style, at once nervous and correct, he commen 
him heartily, avows himself captivated by the playt 
treatment of a novel theme, and is willing to take 
trust statements of faet which might cost him soi 
pains to verify. Once happily launched in France, t 
books soon found their way to England and Amerit 
where publishers, scenting a lucrative speculation, e 
barked some capital in the venture, and took the usi 
, means puff their wares. 

Unquestionably, if the love and reverence of i 
15* 
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young is rightly deemed a precious guerdon of labor, 
Jules Verne has not missed his reward, for we are in¬ 
formed by readers of “Sandford and Merton” that tho 
reputation of the brilliant Mr. Barlow has been totally 
eclipsed by the cyclopa;dic Frenchman. So, too, if 
Athenian many-sidedness stamps thg ideal of culture, it 
would perhaps follow that M. Verne is a cultivated 
man, for if he docs not squarely face, he certainly con¬ 
trives to squint in many directions. If we accept, as 
we have said, tho dictum of Paris journalism, we must 
acknowledge him to be an honor to France ; but we are 
able to match him with that British worthy whose broad 
and varied acquisitions tvere catalogued by Samuel 
Butler. The latter’s learning, we are assured, like our 
French author’s, was cai)able of most amusing applica¬ 
tions : 

For he by geometric scale 
Could take the size ot pots of ale, 

Resolve by sines and tangents straight 
If bread and butter wanted weight. 

And wisely tell what hour o’ tho day 
The clock doth strike by algebra. 

And yet the biographer of that eminent savant 
ventures to insinuate a modest doubt—which is begin¬ 
ning to suggest itself to some readers of Jules Verne*— 
as to the value of his extensive erudition ; 

Por’t has been held by many that 
As Montaigne, writing of his cat. 

Maintained she thought hira out an ass. 

Much more she would Sir Iludibras. 



HENltY JAMES, JR. 


I. 

A NEW novel by Henry James, Jr., is certain to com 
mend itself to those who appreciate artistic workman 
ship. The circle of such readers is not a very wide one 
and admiration, in this case, falls a good deal short c 
enthusiasm. It might have been supposed, however, thp 
one of his latest stories—“Washington Square”—^wt 
intended to enlist the sympathies of a larger audience 
being, as it is, a study of American men and womer 
viewed under the conditions of New York society, ur 
disturbed by the introduction of English or Continente 
types. If the author had any such design, it has appa: 
ently miscarried. There is nothing in “Washingto 
Square ” to extend the esoteric reputation acquired I 
the author of “ The American ” and “ The Europeans 
and there is much in it to indicate that he is, in son 
degree, disqualified for writing a vivid, forceful Amei 
can novel. In a word, this book discloses, in a special 
palpable and emphatic way, the capabilities and limit 
tions of Mr. James’s literaiy talent. 

It is a testimony to the sterling qualities of M 
James’s work within a certain sphere that his rcade 
are instinctively impelled to judge him by a high stan 

• ard. They are continually reminded, in his book, 
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Matthew Arnold’s dictum, that “ we mean by art, not 
merely an aim to please, but also and more, a law of 
pure and flawless workmanship.” If any American i>ow 
seeking to please through the medium of English prose 
has recognized this law and striven to embody it in his 
own compositions, it is indisputably Mr. James. Ho 
has studied with incomparable patience, and with a 
striking measure of success, all the technical processes 
that go to make up effective literary exposition, group¬ 
ing and perspective, projection and suggestion, the in¬ 
terplay of light and shade, boldness deftly interchanged 
with deliciicy of drawing, distribution, accentuation, and 
economy of color. Ear more keenly alive than most of 
his fellow novelists seem to be to the fact that an artist’s 
work begins with the choice of a pregnant theme, and 
the selection of a new and promising point of view, lie is 
also far more painstaking in that mental evolution and 
manipulation of the central thought which must, of 
course, precede the effort toward verbal exhibition. 
When we come to scan the visible results of this careful 
preparation, and test the writer’s power of pictorial in¬ 
terpretation, we find that he has the power of saying 
just what he means, but not of saying it wdth electric in¬ 
tensity. While he has the admirable reticence width 
forbids expression to exceed by a hair’s breadth the .-cope 
and intention of the thought, he has notin a superlaliit) 
but only in a moderate degree, the illuminating and I'm- 
creative gift of thinking in metaphor. Moreover, hi3_ 
diction, while correct and finished, lacks grace and spon- 
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taneity, is nerrous but not sinewy, neat and lucid, but 
seldom beautiful. On the whole, no one would deny 
that Mr. James is a singularly expert and accomplished 
artist with the pen ; that he is conspicuously well 
equipped for the task of reproducing wliat ho sees and 
telling what he thinks. Unluckily, he does not see 
enough and he thinks too analytically. Here we strike 
shortcomings which lie altogether without the compass 
of technical attainment, and which suggest a qualifica¬ 
tion of Matthew Arnold’s definition. Mr. James is sedu¬ 
lous, as we have said, about the choice of theme, but it 
commonly proves to be a narrowjone. In his treatment, 
too, he seldom swerves from a point of view once taken, 
but his point of view is always that of an inquisitive 
psychologist, critical of his fellow-men, and tolerably 
well satisfied with himself. 

When we call a man, says Mr. Arnold, emphatically 
an artist, a great artist, w'c mean by art not merely an 
aim to please, but also and more, a law of pure and flaw¬ 
less workmanship. Given, however, an equal approach 
to technical'perfection, it is clear that we measure de¬ 
grees'of merit in an artist by the relative beauty or. sub¬ 
limity of the thing portra 3 ‘ed. W’e do not place the 
Dutch school on the same level with the school of Leo¬ 
nardo and Raphael. The mind tires of dwelling on the 
patient scrutiny and elaborate fidelity with which a Dutch 
master pries into and reproduces every insignificant de¬ 
tail of a mean or homely scene; it irks us to see so much 
technical ability lavished upon objects whose originah 
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would scarcely win from us a glance. Now, it seems to us 
that the persons Mr. James selects for portrayal arc, as 
a rule, essentially common-place, their aims circunj- 
scribed, their motives potty, and their lives incapable of 
rousing anything like eager or poignant interest. They 
are all trying to get into society, or, liaving gained a 
certain rung on the social ladder, are pondering how 
they shall mount higher toward the consummate assim¬ 
ilation of English mannens, w.ays of thought, and modes 
of speech which Mr. James, not perhaps unjustly, con¬ 
ceives to be the goal of refined Americans. The author 
never wearies of intimating the huge difficulty, not to 
say hopelessness, of the undertaking, and marks with 
quiet subacid irony the faults of judgment and blunder 
of execution on the part of his aspiring countrymen. 
He loves, for instance, to depict some Bostonian who, 
after twenty years of observation and self-discipline, has 
contrived to leave on the hasty Gallic or Teutonic eye 
the impression of a sick Englishman, and after bestow¬ 
ing cautious commendation on the counterpart to place 
it suddenly in sharp and disenchanting contrast with 
the Simon-pure article, a genuine English aristocrat. 
See, the author seems to say, 0 men of Boston, how vain 
arc all your efforts; you cannot elude my glance, and 
it is doubtful whether I myself, who have exposed your 
shortcomings, could deceive a Briton. Now it docs not 
strike us that such types, though amusing, doubtless, 
and in their small way edifying, are deserving of pro' 
longed or very minute study. Yet it must be owned 
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that Mr. James, so far as ho draws Americans at all, 
has usually regarded them, not as illustrating elemental 
traits of human nature, or as interjjreting the pressure 
of a unique environment, hut rather as grotesque con¬ 
trasts, or awkward approximations to representatives of 
European society, viewed in its most artificial and super¬ 
ficial aspect. 

While his themes lack breadth and dignity, his treat¬ 
ment of them is wanting in creative power and picto¬ 
rial vivacity. Ho seems to be a man distinguished for 
the fineness rather thqn the keenness of his sensations ; 
for the delicacy of his insight rather tlian the intensity 
of his sympathies. He gives you the notion of one 
devoid of passions, and a little puzzled, not to say 
annoyed, by the passions of other people, llis point 
of view is always that of intellectual attention, never 
that of profound, self-effacing feeling. In his lighter 
moods, he has the air of a sprightly quidnunc, who 
watches life as if it were a puppet show, while in his 
graver moments he has tlie searching cold look of a sur¬ 
geon who treats the world as a dissecting room. The re¬ 
sult is that his cliaracters, for the most part, are desti¬ 
tute of objective vitality ; we do not care much for them, 
for.w'e cannot bring ourselves to believe in them. We 
are not always willing to atlino that they never were 
animated beings, but we arc ready to aver that they 
are alive no longer. They are not abstractions, neither 
are they the living subjects of a surgical operation, 
Vhose blood spurts and whose flesh twitches under the 
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knife ; they are the pale, inert subjects of a deliberate 
autopsy. 

In the story “Washington Square” the author has 
confined himself more rigorously than usual to his role 
of psychologist. Although the title of the book leads us 
to expect a good deal of local color, there is really very 
little in its pages. There is nothing in the motive, 
the situations or the main characters which need have 
hindered the writer casting the scene of the narrative in 
Dublin or in Edinburgh. The four persons who figure 
in the foreground of the tale are a shrewd father, a dull 
daughter, a silly aunt, and a sly young man who means 
to marry a fortune. The father is a physician, and is 
obligingly credited with uncommon aptitudes for diagno¬ 
sis and dissection, but the remarkable thing about the 
book is that the other three ]>orsonagcs arc only a step 
or two behind him in the fervor and minuteness of their 
analytical studies. The father pierces the young man’s 
designs and tracks the slow evolutions of his daugiitcr’s 
intellect; the daughter ponders the equation of duty and 
inclination with the speechless absorption of a mathema¬ 
tician ; the aunt revels in exploring the romantic aspects 
of the affair, and the young man concentrates his miud 
on its fiscal elements. Each of them goes about, so to 
speak, with a microscope, and when the author inter¬ 
venes in his own person it is to verify discoveries, or re¬ 
adjust a focus, or substitute, it may be, his private lens 
of ostensibly superior poWer. Long before we h*’'? 
finished the tale we have become so immersed in psycho^ 
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logical speculation that wo have ceased to care a button 
whether the young woman and young man break ofiE the 
match or marry ; and, strange to say, the author exhibits 
the same indifference. It is true that something per¬ 
functory is said toucliing a broken heart; but inasmuch 
as the Tictim loses none of her physical activity, and 
positively gains weight under the operation, we know 
that neither she nor the author believes a word of it. On 
the whole, Mr. James seems to have taken relatively 
little interest in this performance, owing, it may be, to 
the fact that the characters arc all labelled American, 
and that no chance is offered to disclose and emphasize 
their social shortcomings through the juxtaposition of an 
Englishman, or even a Continental European. 


n. 

The situation whose elements and results are depicted 
in one of Mr. James’s more expanded and substantial 
novels is suggested by the title, “ Confidence.” A man 
of mature years, who has indulged at college in the 
species of hero worship which is such a common outcome 
of academical conditions, is represented as retaining one 
of these juvenile friendships in its original effusive in 
tensity. For the classmate who still seems to him the 
incarnation of all that is admirable and wise he carriei 
respect and deference to such extraordinary lengths ai 
to submit to his inspection and deliberate judgment thf 
•lady whom ho desires to marry. He sends for him tc 
come all the way from Italy to Baden to take note of th> 
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young lady’s looks, and words, and ways, and to test 
them in the crucible of a frigid cynical analysis. In 
order that the experiment may be conducted with di^e 
leisure and circumspection, the undetermined loyer leaves 
the lady and his friend together and departs on a journey 
of unceiiain duration. Inasmuch as he is himself a 
rather slow-witted, unattractive jjerson, as the young 
lady is both beautiful and captivating, and as the friend 
intrusted with the delicate functions of critic and arbiter 
is not, by any means, unsensitive to feminine charms, 
the consequence of such curious hesitation and childlike 
faith may be easily foreseen. The young lady and the 
friend fall in love with one another, and the cautious, 
trustful man, who wishes to have the impulse of hi.s 
heart sanctioned by another’s cool approval, finds him¬ 
self rejected on his return. Thus nakedly and crudely 
outlined, the motive of the story seems to have nothing 
novel or specially suggestive in it; and it may bo said 
in general that Mr. James’s constructive faculty is weak. 
It is remarkable, however, how.much the author has 
succeeded in making by dexterous manipulation out of 
these somewhat meagre and shop-worn materials. By 
artful strokes in the use of subordinate incidents ho has 
contrived to give the situation ah air of originality, and 
he has in this instance infused so much distinctness and 
animation into his principal characters that we are able 
‘ to follow their action with serious, if not precisely ardent, 
interest. The young man who is regarded by his over- 
trustful comrade as a sort of Bostonian Crichton has, oi 
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course, an odious role to fill, and the skill with which 
the author manages to make him, on the whole, accept¬ 
able to the reader, and therefore eligible as an object 
of the young lady’s regard, is certainly striking. The 
heroine herself is one of the few tolerably strong and en¬ 
gaging figures that Mr. James has drav^n. For the con¬ 
fiding lover we are made to entertain a mild disrelish, 
which ripens at last into frank contempt when we learn 
that he has never known his own mind. 

All the persons of this novel belong to the class of 
partially Europeanized Americans, who are the favorite 
subjects of the author’s study. They all try to frame 
their colloquial idioms on the models supidied by London 
society, of which, us a rule, there is no adc((uato evidence 
forthcoming that they have any intimate knowledge. 
Such opportunities, however, as arc allorded by the 
American colonies in foreign cities, or the chance ac¬ 
quaintances formed at tables d’hote or in railway car¬ 
riages, they have turned to shrewd account, and their 
careful reproduction of English modes of speech might, 
very possibly, impress a stay-at-home American. Even 
the author’s best peoide, however—like the hero of this 
novel for instance,' for whom by tlio way he seems to 
entertain a high respect—make some odd slips now and 
then ; a painful phenomenon, since they apparently live 
for no larger purpose than to completely weed their 
speech of Yankee solecisms. One of these slips we may 
note in passing, and that is the employment of “won’t” 
ior the future indicative of the auxiliary verb. We 
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venture to say that Mr. James has never heard this 
word used for “ I will not ” in London drawing-rooms 
and clubs. No one, of course, would point out such 'a 
trivial blemish, if the repudiation of Americanisms and 
a close approach to the idioms in vogue among well-bred 
Englishmen were not avowedly or by implication com¬ 
mended in this boot and other writings of Mr. James 
as the flower and ciwn of American culture and 
achievement. For our own part, we consider that the 
aim thus extolled is, in the first place, petty, and in llio 
second futile, but a discussion of this topic would carry 
us too far. 

Here we would direct attention, however, to a matter 
suggested by the present story. Why is it that the great 
mass of English gentlemen and -ladies, excluding, of 
course, those gifted with exceptional powers of insight 
and reflection, persists in regarding well-bred Americans 
as an improved species of cads ? Few persons who 
know England w'cll will dispute that this curious preju¬ 
dice is still imprcgnably rooted in English society, al¬ 
though its outward expression has been checked since 
the extraordinary inci-case of our national prestige Avhicli 
followed the collapse of the rebellion. We lhay well call 
this feeling curious, because no other people, no matter 
how rude and primitive its social structure may be, en¬ 
counters this secret antipathy and persistent misconcep¬ 
tion. It is a fact that Brazilians, Mexicans, Peruvians, 
the natives of West India Islands, and of petty OontraL 
American States, while they doubtless have reason to 
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observe that dislike of foreigners in general which is 
characteristic of the Briton, yet awaken less instinctive 
aversion and quiet, supercilious disdain than do we 
whose social appliances, standards, and customs are cer¬ 
tainly higher than can be found elsewhere on this conti¬ 
nent. This apparent anomaly, so grievous to our 
national self-love, is perfectly intelligible, and a recent 
story of Mrs. Oliphant’s, “ Mrs. Arthur,” suggests the 
explanation. 

The denizens of Miiyfair and Belgravia cannot gauge 
the birth, breeding and social surroundings of a Chilian 
or Costa Eican Ambassador by the common test of 
phrase and idiom, because he speaks a foreign tongue. 
They are constrained to judge of him by his dress, car¬ 
riage, and demeanor ; in other words, by those elements 
of social .equipment which are most easily acquired. 
Our countrymen, on the other hand, stand in this respect 
on precisely the same footing as unknown Englishmen 
who are encountered for the first time in London society. 
They are approved or condemned according as their 
speech conforms to the standard accepted by well-bred 
people. This is a test which for obvious reasons a native 
of the United States cannot sustain. No American 
gentleman, either in New York or Philadelphia, or even 
in painstaking Boston, can use with even tolerable cor¬ 
rectness the idiom of Mayfair. Indeed, no sensible man, 
tyho means to pass his days in his own country, would 
seek to do so. Mr. Motley did but reeognize an inexorar 
ble fact when he said, as he was fond of saying, that we 
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have an American language with canons of its own. It 
would be strange if the broad dissemblance in natural 
and social conditions to which the two sections of the 
English-speaking race have been subjected for two cen¬ 
turies had not left its mark upon their idioms. Of 
course, every spoken language, like every other living 
organism, is in a state of constant growth and decay, of 
accession and rejection, of adjustment to the physical 
and spiritual environment. Here in America the Eng¬ 
lish language has been e.vposed not only to a different 
kind, but to a different rate of change. Now, no social 
odium attaches anywhere to the coinage of now words— 
terms which portray novel ideas and recognize altered 
circumstances. That is a process which is going on all 
the time among the English settlers in Australia, in 
India, at the Capo of Good Hope, in Now Zealand, in¬ 
deed, under all the multifarious conditions of the British 
colonial empire. What is more to the purpose, it is 
going on at the focus of English culture and refinement— 
in Belgravian drawing-rooms. We may venture, there¬ 
fore, to say that so far as the speech even of San Fran¬ 
cisco is really new—the genuine product of an endeavor 
to conform to strange surroundings—it will amuse and 
not disgust our English kinfolk. 

It is not our new words, but our old, which are nau¬ 
seous to Mayfair. While in many directions, doubtless 
transformation has been more rapid, yet in others tll< 
American language has been more conservative than th- 
English. We have kept many terms and idioms whic! 
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were correct and elegant enough in Milton’s day, or even 
Addison’s, but which in the older country have been 
discarded—discarded, that is by the higher and better 
educated classes, since language like a deciduous tree 
begins to slough off at the top. There is not a single 
peculiarity due to conservatism in our American speech 
which cannot be found somewhere in the British Islands, 
in one or another of the lower walks of life. The secret 
of the mischievous effect j)roduccd upon the average 
Englishman by our verbal idiosyncracics, the greater 
part of which fall within the above category, is not that 
they are exotic and fantastic, but that they are unpleas¬ 
antly familiar. They are as familiar to him as the dirty 
hands, vulgar leer and shambling gait of the country 
clown, or the town lout. He has heard them a thousand 
times before, but always in the mouth of menials of low 
grade, of farm laborers, bargemen, stablemen, petty 
shopkeepers, and generally by the typical representative 
of that subterranean world which he holds to bo inliab- 
ited by cads. When, therefore, the tricks of speech 
thus hopelessly discredited fall from American lips, 
how can an English lady or gentleman of ordinary men¬ 
tal calibre fail to regard them as the ineffaceable stamp 
of mean birth and breeding ? He or she does but obey 
the irresistible law of association, the law which even 
the clearest intellects escape only in moments of dis¬ 
passionate reflection, not in the practical conduct of 
life. 

A thing explained is half condoned. We shall bear. 
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perhaps, with more resignation the disapproyal of onr 
English kin when we can trace it to a hasty and irra¬ 
tional but entirely natural deduction from insufficient 
premises. All those—and their name is legion-wlio 
would fain understand how hard it is for the ordinary 
well-bred Briton to view us with more indulgence should 
study this book of Mrs. Oliphant’s, wherein we are in¬ 
troduced to a family fairly representing the lowest grade 
of the middle class. In this stratum of society we shall 
meet to our infinite annoyance with the precise sole¬ 
cisms and vulgarisms which are oftenest laid to oui 
charge. 


THE END. 
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genuity in the plot .”—The Critic. 
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S7'ANDARD WORKS OF FICTION. 


KNIGHTS OF TO-DAY ; or, Love and Science. By Cuari.es 
Barnard. One vol., i2mo, $i.oo. 

volume of dashing, lively stories, in which the romance of love 
is mingled with the romance of science in perfectly artistic proper 
lions. The stories arc really fascinating.”— Cincinnati Com 't-’rnal, 

THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN MAGO; or, A Phee- 
nician Expedition. B.C. looo. By Leon Cahun. With 73 
illustrations by P. Philippotcaux, 'I'ranslalcd from the French 
by Fllcn F. Frewer. One vol., 8vo, $2.50. 

THEOPHILUS AND OTHERS. r>y Mar-# Mapes Dodge. A 
book for older readers. One vol., i2mo, $1.50. 

“ The u hole series is very clever, and makes a volume of most 
amusing reading.”— British Quarterly RevUio. 

SAXE HOLM’S STORIES. Two Scries. Each one vol., i2mo, 
$1.50. 

“ Of these stories, we have simply to say they arc clianning, writ 
ten in a most cliasie, <piiet, and yet somehow intense style, ainl 
thorou Jily l>cautiful in their spirit and their les'-ons.”— The Chris 
tian Register. 

HANDICAPPED. By Marion IIakland. One vol., i2mo, ft.so. 

DR. JOHNS. Being a Nanaiive of Certain Events in the Life of an 
(Orthodox Minister in Connecticut. By Donald (1 . Mi pchell. 
Two vols., i2mo, $3.50. 

THE COSSACKS. A Story of Russian Life. Translated by Eugene 
Schuyler, from the Russian of Count Leo Tolstoy. One vol., 
i2mo, $1.25. 

RUDDER GRANGE, By Frank R Stockton. A New and En¬ 
larged Edition. One vol., i6mo, paper, docents; clotli, ^1.25. 

THE SCHOOLMASTER’S TRIAL; ot. Old School and New. 
By A. Perry. One vol., i2mo, Set md Fdiiion, $i.oc 


Ffir sale by all booksellers, or sent, post paid, upon receipt of price» bp 
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GUERNDALE 

By J. S., of Dale. 


1 Vol., 12mo. - - _ Price $1.25. 

Gucntdale is a distinctly modern novel, and its 
claim to consideration lies in its revelation of modern 
•tendencies. It is as far removed on the one hand from 
the current type of over-zvrought psychological study, 
as on the other from the older conventional romance. 
Its original and striking quality docs not depend on 
eccentrieity, but on the fresh force in it and the direct¬ 
ness of its dealings svith the life of to-day. 

“ ‘ Guerndale* will at once lake rank as one of the cleverest and be^-t 
written works of fiction ol the year .”—Chicago Tribune. 

“It has thought, vigor and pas.sion, and has not a drowsy page between 
the covers/^—K Home journal, 

“Almost every page shows traces of tliought and fancy, often even ol 
grace ”— Boston Courier. 

“ Tt sho^vs greater power and gi\es punier promise than any Amciican 
romance of the year by an unknown w liter ”— N. Y. IVorld. 

“After endless novels of culture, here i'^ a novel of jx>wer; after a flood 
of social analysis and portraiture, here is a story of genuine |>assion and 
of very considerable insight of the deeper sort.”— Christian Union. 

‘ The plot of the story, or rather of the romance, for wo other name 
properly descril)es it, is full of delicacy and beauty. . . * The au>ht>i 
has given us a story such as we have not had in this country since the 
lime of Hawthorne.”— Boston Advertiser. 

Bor sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, upon receipt of price, h 
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CUPID, M. D. 

A STORY. 

By AUGUSTUS M. SWIFT. 

t Vd,, 12 mo, _ _ _ Price, $1,00 


■'It is an extremely simple story, with a great and moving dramatic strug- 
gle in the heart of it.” —The Independent. 

*' In certain qualities of its work it reaches very high attainment. Culture, 
training, conscious power, reliant strength, originality, naturalness, an easy 
and graceful style are at once apparent.”— Boston Globe. 

“ The subject is doUcatcly as well as effectively handled, with a light and 
firm touch, a certain easy grace of manner, and an abundance of interesting 
pathological detail.”— N. Y. Tribune. 

"Told in a .series of sprightly letters, the interest never flags fpr one 
moment: the two principal characters are finely and firmly drawn, and the 
action is at times intensely dramatic. '— Albtiny Ar^u.^. 

"There is nothin^ sensational or repulsive in the treatment of the story, 
yet tlic struggles ot Blake to break the degrading chains that bound him to 
the opium slavery are told in a way to give a lasting impression.” — Cleve~ 
land Herald. 

" It is an exceptionally bright and carefully wrought story, and deserves 
success, not only for these qualities, but for its faithfulness of detail.” —Our 
Continent. * 

" One looks only for brightness in a little book with the piquant titles of 
' Cupid, M. 1).'; but the sWy of a young man who, with the help of Cupid, 
was cured of the habit of opium*eatlng, is told with undeniable power, 
though with the greatest simplicity of style.”— The Critic. 

"The originality of the conception would doubtless insure for the story a 
kind of succis de euriosit/, but it possesses some real merits of a kind to w'ar- 
rant us in promising something in the future from the s.ime pen of more 
positive and permanent value.”— Eclectic Magazine. 

A dainty little love story in a very sparkling and witty manner. The 
humor is e.xcedingly bright, the animation of the recital unflagging, and 
the spirit of the whole delightfully fresh and attractive. In its lighter aspects 
the work reveals a decided originality of style, at once natural and vivacious 
while the serious episode of the plot shows marked powers of description 
and strength in characterization.^’— Boston S.iturday Evening Gazette. 
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*’ yai trouvi U livre trh^bien fait, Vos appreciations sont fines i\ 
fustest et plus (Cun critique fran^ais troiiverait Ih de quoi se remettrt 
dans la bonne vote, —M. Coquelin (de la Comedie-Fran$aisc), 

The Theatres of Paris. 

By J. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

iVith illustrations by Sarah^Beruhardt., Carolus Duran, Madrazo, 
Gaucherely and others. 

One volume. 10mo, cloth, $1.25, 


** An intere'iting, gossippy, ycl instruclive little \rshVe*—‘Academy {l.ondon.) 

*' A very readable and discriminating account of the leading theatres and actors ol 
.he Frcnc.'i capital ."—Udion {Xew York.) 

‘•Mr. Matthews has chosen a subject of great interest to most people, and he has 
the additwm.tl udv.intage of knowing what he is writing about. 'I'he chapters on tlie 
Tirand Op^ra ami on the Th^&tre Fnuicais, the two mo^t perfect establishments of the 
kind in the wunJ, are full of valuable details and statistics.’*— 

*• Just what a small book, dealing with such ,i subject, si otild be. It gives a gre.at 
deal ui information in an agreeable manner and is replete with anecdote.s (.f the pioies 
ston. There arc a number of illustrations representing the principal actors and acire**scs 
of ^e Com^die Fra>)(.ai.se m costume, and views of the various places of amusement in 
Paris.”—AVro York HeraUi. 


“ Ixt us pay t ihutc en fassani to the sound chara< lerizaiion of Mile. Ilcmbardt'-i 
occasional ‘ meretricious scns.ationalism.’ . . . Nor shall vse sjo | the leader’s rnj-'N 
ment of his book by summarizing any of its parts—a work of unuMial difficulty, b\ tlic 
way, seeing that each cKipter is in itself the essence of a book or s veral books packed 
into lu Utile compass as may be.”—AV?*/ York World. 

c ireful little volume. . . . Mr. Ilrander Matthews lias 

'is carefully. , . . 'I’hcre are few things as to which, ivt'i 
er shades, ilicre is more difference of opinion among stmhaii'’ 
i^^Bud especially French acting. Mr. Matthews has a catho ic ■' 
.sT^^ud his writing is interesting both for those who may agree w ith 
.cAg^jio may find certain po nts on which to join issue wuhliim. ’ 
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